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Thirty-Seven Years 
Or Tue Litty Poricy 


Tue Lilly Policy is recognized throughout the drug trade as meaning “one 
hundred percent through the wholesaler distribution.” It is a policy of fairness 
that respects and honors the distinct functions of the distributer, the pharma- 
cist, and the physician and protects the service that each group renders the 
public. 

Service to the retailer through a selected list of strategically located whole- 
sale distributers was the primary factor in the development of the Lilly Policy 
in 1894. Through the years and in the midst of rapidly changing economic 
conditions it has stood for something constant, something definite in the distri- 
bution of prescription commodities, an example to those who would command 
respect and a reputation for square dealing. 

Under the Lilly Policy the wholesale and retail drug trade has prospered in 
the distribution of pharmaceutical and biological preparations. They will con- 
tinue to prosper through the application of its teachings, which are infinitely 
more necessary under present-day conditions than ever before. 
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HEY know that it is an advantage 
to them and their customers, the 
pharmacists, because:— 


1. 
































There’s no question about the mean- 
ing of the name “Merck” on the 
label of a chemical. 





MAGNESIUM OXIDE, Heavy 







MERCURIAL OINTMENT, 


30% and 50% 





“On prescriptions, Merck’s”’, is axi- 
omatic among pharmacists. 
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The Merck line is so complete as 
to meet all the major requirements 
of pharmacists. 


METHYL SALICYLATE 





MILK SUGAR 





MORPHINES 













Merck’s Chemicals enjoy the con- 
fidence of the medical profession. 


OXYQUINOLINE SULPHATE 





PHENOBARBITAL 





e ° POTASSIUM ACETATE 
Containers are practicable and re 


must stand up under severe tests. 






POTASSIUM CITRATE 







POTASSIUM IODIDE 





Through constant cooperation 
Merck has gained the good-will of 
Prescription Pharmacists. 
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and all other Salts 










Merck’s Chemicals are readily avail- sninentideadintite 


able to all druggists through their 
wholesalers. 


MERCK & CoO. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal 
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Summary of N.W.D. A. 1931 Convention 


Studies of some of the more outstanding prob- 
lems of distribution in the drug trade, reported 
by various committees of the association, made 
the sessions of the fifty-seventh meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association a note- 
worthy occasion. The information gathered in 
these studies was received with commensurate 
appreciation, and the floor discussions which fol- 
lowed the presentation of the several reports in- 
dicated clearly that the members of the associa- 
tion are awake to the necessity of being fully in- 
formed on all points in their widely varied func- 
tioning. Interest in the problems discussed in the 
meeting proved a strong attraction, not only to 
wholesalers, but also to manufacturers in many 
of the lines distributed through the drug trade. 
It has been estimated that approximately 600 per- 
sons were in Atlantic City during the week of 
October 19 because of the N. W. D. A. meeting. 
The official registration was 519. 


There was a widely manifested feeling among 
the wholesale druggists that manufacturers 
should, and with mutual profit would, arrange 
for closer and more comprehensive consideration 
of distribution problems with the wholesalers who 
serve them. Further study of important prob- 
lems, involving the relations between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, will be undertaken by 
N. W. D. A. committees. An effort will be made 
in this connection to develop contacts with manu- 
facturers at points where such development is 
believed to promise improvement. 

Statistical work, in which the association has 
been engaged for several years, has proved its 
value, according to the testimony of wholesalers 
who have been making extensive use of the data 
thus made available. Also, the work of the asso- 
ciation for the improvement of the functioning of 
retail druggists was highly commended at the 
wholesalers’ meeting for the results achieved. 
This work has come to be quite generally appre- 
ciated as a matter of enlightened selfishness, be- 
cause the better retailing in which it has resulted 
has redounded beneficially to the wholesale trade. 

In passing on the reports of its officers and com- 
mittees after their consideration by the board 
of control and the committee on the president’s 
address, the association in convention concurred 
in the following declarations: — 


That the statistical division be continued, with 
special attention to a study of means of reducing 
costs of operating a wholesale drug business. 

That every legal and reasonable effort be made 
to correct the economically unsound condition ex- 
isting because of the inadequate profit for the 
wholesaler and the retailer on certain lines of 
drug-store merchandise. - 

That legislative activities designed to improve 
trade conditions be followed closely by the organ- 
ization and be unitedly supported whenever such 
action is deemed advisable. 

That wholesalers hold frequent group meetings 
in their localities, wherein local problems should 
be discussed openly and frankly with a view to 
better understanding. 

That the action of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in the proposed survey of 
the extent to which governmental agencies are 
in competition with private business be endorsed 
and supported. 

That wholesalers insist on guaranties from man- 
ufacturers that products are in conformity with 
the Federal food and drugs law and carry ade- 
quate products liability insurance. 


That .he Capper-Kelly price-maintenance bill be 
again endorsed and the best efforts of the associa- 


tion be exerted toward securing the early passage 
of this measure. 


That greater use of credit information be made, 
particularly through the interchange of experi- 
ences. 

That standard credit forms be used. 

That accounts receivable be handled under a 
strict policy. 

That retail credit data made available by the 
Federal government be carefully studied. 

That a booklet on “How to Collect Consumer 
Accounts” be prepared for distribution among 
retail druggists. 

That funds comparable with those similarly de- 
voted last year be appropriated for the support 
of the Druggists Research Bureau. 

That the subject of employment insurance as 
now understood in the United States should take 
no definite shape, but should be continually kept 
in mind by members of the association. 


That the various points of insurance presented 
by the association’s committee be carefully studied. 


That full care be exercised to assure that prod- 
ucts manufactured by wholesalers comply with 
the statutory and regulatory requirements of 
Federal drug control. 

That the standardization of the methods of con- 
structing and distributing free deals be under- 
taken by manufacturers, so that in no case should 
the value of the free goods exceed 16% percent 
of the lot of which they are a part, and when 
possible, free-deal units comprise one free pack- 
age and eleven to be paid for. 

That charge-backs as a part of a free-goods deal 
be discouraged. 

That study be made of the influence of free 
deals to stimulate sales, to maintain fictitious re- 
tail values, to effect price-cutting, and to place 
goods in other than the customary channels of 
distribution. 

That the discussion of proprietary-goods prob- 
lems by the committee having that subject in 
hand be carefully studied and the committee’s es- 
sential findings be adopted as constructive. 


That the work of determining the cost of dis- 
tributing various lines of proprietary toiletries 
and medicines be commended and continued. 


That the work of the committee on the develop- 
ment of relations with the retail trade be com- 
mended as effective. 

That the members co-operate in using up the 
window display material on hand for first-aid 
week and the vacation period, and that no new 
displays for these occasions and for Christmas be 
prepared in 1932, the new material to be prepared 
next year being limited to a display for pharmacy 
week, and this being in the form of a card of 
such size as would permit its being more generally 
used. 

That the budget item of window displays be re- 
duced in accordance with the revised plans. 


That the secretary be given a special vote of 
thanks for his assistance in the work of the com- 
mittee on relations with the retail trade. 

That the suggestions of the committee on sales- 
men and selling methods be carefully read by 
every member because of their soundness and 
solid foundation. 


That careful consideration be given to the 
elimination of excess selling expense resulting 
from the method of handling unprofitable terri- 
tories. 





That most so-called “combination sales” of pro- 
prietary items are economically unsound. 


That wholesalers should push free deals of easily 
salable standard merchandise which is profitable 
to the retailer. 


That special attention be given this year to 
Christmas novelties retailing at $1. 


That special study be devoted to the develop- 
ment of business in widely salable sundries which 
offer a satisfactory margin of profit. 


That the reports and bulletins on uniform ac- 
counting be carefully studied by associate, as well 
us active, members of the association. 

That the book, “Distribution Through the Drug 
Trade,” be revised and enlarged. 


That the services of H. J. Ostlund for the statis- 
tical work of the association be retained. 

That every possible effort be made to get a 
wider adoption and use of the association’s stand- 
ard price card, catalog page, and invoice form. 

That careful consideration be given to the util- 
ization of the publicity material prepared by the 
association. ‘ 

That the secretary continue to attend local 
meetings of groups of wholesale druggists. 


That the secretary continue to develop the dis- 
cussion of problems with manufacturers. 


That the secretary continue to attend and 
participate in meetings of organizations of retail 
druggists and of other divisions of the trade. 


That efforts on the part of the Federal govern 
ment further to regulate business with a view 
of relieving certain existing conditions, especially 
under allegations of unfair practices, would be 
undesirable and would not help to solve the prob- 
lems. 

That reductions in the discounts allowed by 
manufacturers be resisted until it will have been 
demonstrated that the reduced compensation pro- 
vides an adequate profit. 

That the board of control be authorized in its 
discretion to meet with the executive boards of 
other national organizations in the drug trade 
with a view of developing better understanding of 
the problems particular to each group, as well as 
those common to all divisions of the industry. 


The association voted a change in its constitu- 
tion whereby the annual dues were made $100 for 
members whose net sales do not exceed $500,000 
a year; $150 on sales of from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. The rate of dues on larger volumes of sales 
was not changed. 

A studious report on a code of trade practices 
was presented to the association and received for 
publication. The board of control was instructed 
to make a careful study of the proposed code. 
The association was informed that the adoption 
of the proposed code presented no legal obstacles. 
For the most part, the suggested declarations were 
of the sort which the Federal Trade Commission 
customarily accepts without approval as expres- 
sions of trade sentiment. 

A new office of honorary president was created, 
and William J. Mooney, president of the Mooney- 
Mueller-Ward Company, Indianapolis, was elected 
as the first honorary president of the association. 

Roblin H. Davis, president and general manager 
of the Davis Brothers Drug Company, Denver, Was 
elected president of the association. (A complete 
list of the newly elected officers is printed on page 


5.) 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Fifty-Seventh Regular Meeting 


National Wholesale Drussists Association 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 19 to 22, 1931 


First Business Session 
Monday Forenoon, October 19 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation was convened in the Vene- 
tian room of the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., at 10:05 a. m., 
October 19, the president, J. M. Pen- 
land, presiding. 

President Penland:—It is my pleas- 
ure and my duty to call to order the 
fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Drug Association. 

I will ask that you please rise and 
stand while Dr. Otis Fuller gives the 
invocation. 

Rev. D. Otis Fuller:—Our Father 
and our God, as we gather here this 
morning we ask Thy blessing upon this 
meeting and upon the meetings that 
are to follow. We thank Thee that we 
ean realize that we have a living God 
above us today; and we pray Thy 
blessing upon the president. Give him 
health and strongth in this association 
that he may carry on the duty en- 
tailed. Bless the other officers. May 
Thy will be in all things that are done 
here today and the days that are to 
follow. We ask this all in the name of 
our great God and Savior, Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

President Penland:—The next reg- 
ular order of business is the roll call. 
We will dispense with the roll call, as 
has been customary. 

The next is the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous convention held 
at Chicago. I think it has been cus- 
tomary to waive the reading of these 
minutes, because they are printed in 
the regular annual proceedings. 

We now come to the welcome ad- 
dress on the part of the City of Atlan- 
tic City, and the mayor, Harry Bach- 
arach, who cannot be with us this 


the part of Dr. Salasin, representing 
the mayor. 


Address of Welcome 


Dr. Samuel L. Salasin: On behalf of the 
mayor and the citizens of Atlantic City, 
I have been asked to come here and wel- 
come you to our city. Iam sure our city 
is not new to you. If I understand cor- 
rectly, you have convened here before. 

We have something to offer you here 
which you cannot get anywhere else. You 
can come here in your course of conven- 
tion so that you may convene and frat- 
ernize with yourselves to take away from 
each other in leaving our city something 
good in your line of endeavor; but beside 
that, we give you something more. There 
is no spot on the face of the earth that 
can give you what we can give you here 

fresh air, sunshine and pleasure at your 
own taking. There isn’t any spot like 
this anywhere, no city that you can go 
to where you can really have the fresh 
air and sunshine we can give you in 
Atlantic City. 

We are fortunate in our franchise that 
we do not permit any industries in our 
city. Therefore, you cannot be polluted 
with the industrial wastes and smokes 
that you may get in other places, 

We always welcome a convention of 
this character. It is a business conven- 
tion besides a convention in the business 
of the character that you deal with— 
drugs. Drugs is the ultimate result of the 
physician’s prescription to help alleviate 
distress. 

These are hard times. I have received 
quite a few conventions and I am rather 
surprised to see so nice and large a gath- 
ering as this one. In hard times people 
are inclined to save and they save at the 
expense of trips like you are undertaking 
here. 

One of my duties in asking you in the 
name of the city to enjoy yourselves here 
is also to show you that we really feel 
that you are welcome here. In this re- 
spect we have a little custom. We pre- 
sent your president with a key to our 
city. At this time I want to take this 
opportunity of presenting the president 


President Penland: Dr. Salasin, on 
behalf of the association and those in 
attendance, I want to thank you, sir, 
for the key to your city. We have 
long since recognized Atlantic City is 
the playground of the world, and al- 
ways when our membership have an 
opportunity to come to Atlantic City, 
we welcome the opportunity. We are 
very glad indeed to have this key to 
your city, because some of our mem- 
bers may be wanting it before the 
convention concludes. 

Thank you for your presence. 

The next regular order of business 
is the reception of delegates represent- 
ing the various allied interests. The 
first is the president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, E. F. 
Kelly. Is Mr. Kelly present? I believe 
he is secretary of the association. 


Reception of Delegates 


Secretary Newcomb: Mr. Kelly sent 
this telegram, as follows: 


American Pharmaceutical 


Association 
Cordial greetings from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Best wishes 


for a profitable and enjoyable meeting 
and for continued success in the work 
the Association is doing for your im- 
portant branch of pharmacy. You 
splendid co-operation and that of the 
secretary in making Pharmacy Week suc- 
cessful is deeply appreciated—E. F 
Kelly, Secretary. 

President Penland: The next is the 
representative of the National Retail 
Drug Association, Samuel C. Henry. 


National Association of Retail 
Druggists 


Ss. C. Henry: It is a privilege for me 
to be with you again this year to bring 
the felicitations and kindly good wishes 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. Don’t think you are in for 
a long, dry speech this morning, because 
this is just a matter of delivering to 
you the good wishes of the national as- 
sociation. 


in sending to the Detroit convention your 
former President, Lee Hutchins, who 
brought to us most gracious greetings 
from this organization. 

Let me say to you very briefly, my 
friends, that it seems to me we have had 
just about enough of this weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. The time 
is at hand for action. I hope that when 
this meeting is over you will be prepared 
to weld your forces with ours and march 
forward toward the improvement of con- 
ditions in the entire industry. I feel, my 
friends, that the time has come for us 
to take in hand some of the inequalities 
and abuses that exist throughout the 
entire drug industry and provide and ap- 
ply a remedy. 

I feel, too, that the time is at hand 
for us to organize our forces into one 
great army and move forward toward the 
enactment of suitable legislation that will 
aid in remedying the other evils of which 
we are now suffering. 

So I am here this morning primarily to 
bring you the good wishes of the na- 
tional association and to assure you that 
the organization which I have the honor 
to represent upon this occasion is pre- 
pared and willing and anxious to join 
forces with you in whatever may be de- 
cided upon to improve conditions in the 
drug industry. I sincerely hope that this 
meeting will be one of pleasure and profit 
to you all. 

My very deepest hope this morning is 
that you good men will get away from 
the wailing about the conditions that have 
confronted us and perhaps do confront us 
still to a certain extent But remember, 
my friends, that we have it in our own 
power to remedy these conditions, and I 
am sure you realize, as we do, that if 
we will merely concentrate our energy 
and unite our forces, that we can do much 
to improve conditions in the drug field. 

I realize that you men in this whole- 
sale line, as well as men in the retail 
business have had much to contend with 
during the past couple of years while 
we have had this Republican depression. 
Way back in 1893 when we Democrats 
were struggling with the same condition, 
you used to call it a panic. But we 
are going to get out of this depression or 
panic whatever it is, Mr. President, and 
there is only one way under heaven, men, 
that we can do it, and that is by all put- 
ting our shoulders to the wheel, laying 
aside those insignificant things that cause 
us to separate one from the other, pulling 
together, and conditions will be better. 


morning, has sent a very excellent 


of your association a little memento from 


Atlantic City. We desire you to use it N. A. R. D. sends no 


substitute, Dr. Samuel L. Salasin. I in any way, shape or form that you de- are here in person. i s 
I want to express my appreciation this clusion that if there is anything under 


think it is very timely that we should sire. 
have a doctor on this occasion. We 


will now have a welcome address on tunity of being with you this morning. kindly feeling toward the 


I want to thank you for this oppor- morning for your thoughtfulness and 


Unlike these mayors and governors, the 
Mi substitute. We 


I am truly glad to be witn you upon 
this occasion, and let me say in con- 


heaven the National Association can do in 
A. h ee co-operation with your organization to 








N. W. D. A. Officers and Board of Control Members Elected at 1931 Convention 


President 
Roblin H. Davis, of the Davis Brothers Drug 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


Honorary President 
William J. Mooney, of the Mooney-Mueller-Ward 
Company, Indianapolis. 


Vice-Presidents 
First—Henry J. Bowerfind, of the Fort Wayne 
Drug Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second—Allen D. Berry, of the McKesson-Berry- 


Martin Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Third—Charles A. Loring, of Gilman Brothers, 


Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Fourth—Lee Wilson Hutchins, of the Hazeltine 
& Perkins Drug Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fifth—P. A. Hayes, of the Justice Drug Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. 
— 4 


Roblin H. Davis, elected president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association at its 1931 meet- 
ing, is president and general marager of the Davis 
Brothers Drug Company, Denver. He has been 
active in the affairs of the association for a num- 
ber of years, and he was chairman of the board of 
control five years ago. 

Mr. Davis is a native of Wyoming. He was born 
in Rawlins in 1885 when the State was still rough 
and wooly and Rawlins was tougher even than 
Cheyenne. His father, John C. Davis, was a 
Wyoming pioneer active in stock-raising and as a 
merchant-banker; he transferred his activities to 
Denver in the late 90's. 

After going through the high school in East 
Denver, R. H. Davis entered Princeton University 
and was graduated by that institution in 1907 with 
the degree of bachelor of arts. The vacation 
periods during his college years he spent either 
with cattle outfits (he had been a “hand” at round- 
ups in the days of his Wyoming boyhood) or on 
extended hunting trips in Colorado and Wyoming. 
One Summer he worked as “pot hunter” for a 
fashionable hunting lodge patronized.by Eastern 
sportsmen, being required to keep up the meat 
-supply for forty men. 

In 1899, shortly after going to Denver, John C. 





Roblin H. Davis 
The New N. W. D. A. President 


Davis purchased the bankrupt drug brokerage firm 
of Bridaham-Quereau & Co. and extended its 
operations in the wholesaling of drugs and the 
like, with the name, “Davis-Bridaham Drug Com- 
pany.” A little later, in connection with W. A. 
Hover, another Denver wholesale druggist, he 
started the United States National Bank. When 
R. H. Davis was graduated, it was a question 
whether he would apply himself to the banking or 
the drug side of his father’s interests. The latter 


Board of Control Members 
(Three-year terms) 


C. J. De Woody, of the McKesson-Crowdus Drug 


Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Jesse W. Wynne, of the McKesson-Van Vleet- 
Ellis Corporation, Jackson, Miss. 

Carl F. G. Meyer, of the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 
E. L. Newcomb, 51 Maiden lane, New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer 


(Selected by Board of Control) 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York. 


General Representative 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 
Frank E. Holliday, New York. 


= —— — —— ——— 
was more a banker than a wholesale druggist; the 
son chose the drug side. 

He was an order clerk for the Davis-Bridaham 
Drug Company at first; then he became a packer. 
His next step was into the ranks of the company’s 
traveling salesmen, and he covered the extreme 
western section of Colorado. His father was killed 
in a railroad accident in 1909, and R. H. Davis be- 
came president of the company. In 1912, Mr. 
Bridaham retired, selling his interest to Mr. Davis. 
A little later the company was incorporated under 
its present style, and Mr. Davis took up the active 
management of the business. 

Mr. Davis takes a broad interest in civic affairs. 
He has been president of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, and has served several terms as a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Denver. 
He is also a director in the Denver National Bank 
and, having retained his father’s stock interests in 
Wyoming, operates a large sheep ranch in that 
State. 

Mr. Davis and Miss Margaret Evans were mar- 
ried in 1913. Mrs. Davis is a granddaughter of 
John Evans, who had been the territorial governor 
of Colorado under appointment by President Lin- 
coln. They have three children, two sons and one 
daughter. 
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improve conditions, we are at your ser- 


vice. I thank you. 


President Penland:—Thank you, Mr. 
Henry, for the greetings as well as 
the encouraging message you brought 
us. I want to express the hope that 
you will remain with us throughout the 
entire convention. 

The next on the program is the rep- 
resentative of the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Noyes. 


American Drug Manufacturers 
Association 


N. H. Noyes: I am glad to be here this 
morning, to have an opportunity to bring 
the greetings and best wishes of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. I do that because I know how satis- 
factory it is to have a good meeting; I 
know that from our own experience. I do 
it also because I am reminded of the fact 
that nearly all, if not all, of your mem- 
bers are mighty good customers of nearly 
all, if not all, of our members. So what 
makes for your success and progress 
makes for ours. 

The N. W. D. A. has been more or less 
of a household word with me ever since 
I got into the pharmaceutical business. I 
don’t get to your meetings often because 
I am not identified with a part of our 
business that does come to these meetings. 
I wish I were. But I remember hearing 
about it, first, from such oldtimers in 
your organization as William Scott and 
John Carey. Many of you older men will 
remember them, fine fellows, none finer. 
I think you all ought to be very proud 
of the accomplishments you have had in 
your fifty years. That is a long time. 
There are mighty few organizations in 
this country, trade organization, that are 
anything like that old. 

i think about the nicest thing, the finest 
thing about the N. W. D. A. is that al- 
though it is fifty-five years old, it is ac- 
tive and virile and young in its enthusi- 
asm and accomplishments, doing as much 
more now than it has ever done. I am 
sure that the next fifty years of your 
service and activity will be just as suc- 
cessful and accomplish probably far more 
than the past fifty years years have done. 
I hope you will keep it up; don’t let any- 
thing stop you, because you are a fine old 
organization and fiyou have done wonder- 
ful work. I wish you the best of success 
and hope you have a fine meeting. 


President Penland: Next on the pro- 
gram is the Proprietary Association, 
Frank A. Blair. 


Proprietary Association 


Frank A. Blair: It is my simple duty 
to extend the greetings of the Proprietary 
Association to this, our closest group, the 
group of friends that is closest to us, our 
buyers. It has been a great satisfaction 
to me, attending, as I am today, the con- 
vention thirty-one years after my first 
convention of the N. W . A., to see the 
number of people that were registering 
and in attendance. I did not have the 
same idea as my friend who spoke before 
and represented the playground of the 
world, that you were going to stay home 
and retrench, but I did think some of 
you might have to stay home to look after 
the orders. It was rather a surprise to 
find that so many people were registering. 

It is a great inspiration to the manu- 
facturers to know that there are so many 
of the old-timers here. I have met so 
many old friends, more than I have seen 
at any of the N. W. D. A. conventions 
for years, more old-timers. 

It has been a great pleasure to me, and 
again I thank you for the invitation ex- 
tended to our association. The Proprietary 
Association extends its very best wishes 
for what I know, and we all know, will 
be a successful meeting, because you al- 
ways have them. Thank you. 


President Penland: Next on the pro- 
gram is greetings from the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Foy! 


American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


J. H. Foy: I have been asked by our 
president, Mr. Searle, to bring to you the 
greetings and best wishes of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. I am 
sure that it is not only a pride, but a 
pleasure to do that, especially on this 
beautiful morning. We manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical products, as you know, 
have a keen interest in the deliberations 
of your annual meetings as well as the 
work which you are carrying on during 
the year, not only from the standpoint of 
your being customers and our looking for 
orders, as some of the previous speakers 
in similar lines have been expressing to 
you, but we find that many of the prob- 
lems which you are battling with are 
common problems with the manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical products. For that 
reason we take a keen interest in what 
is going on in this convention and in the 
work of your association. 

As we look over this group and see 
such a large number of members, it 
makes us feel somewhat youthful and un- 
important to see such a large number 
engaged in this work, several hundred, as 
I understand. 

In our group we have only about fifty 
active members and we have been going 
on now for slightly over twenty years. As 
we look at your record of fifty-seven 
years, it makes us feel as though you 
certainly have perfected your organiza- 
tion and gathered strength and experi- 
ence from these long years of service. 
We hope that this will continue for many 
years to come. 

We congratulate you upon this ability 
that you have to do such _ constructive 
work for your membership. The strongest 
committees that you have, enthusiasm in 
the work, the financial end so ably fi- 
nanced, as you are, to carry on this work 
which is going on from year to year. We 
appreciate that because we are weak 
along those lines and do not have the 
strength and the facilities to do the work 
that We would like to do, and we can 
appreciate very much this work you are 
doing, especially the work along the line 
f distribution, which has been going on 
now for some time. We take an especial 


interest in it, because it is a common 
problem with us and we congratulate you 
upon your ability to do it and the in- 
terest and the help that you are giving 
to similar lines of industry and benefit 
that we are receiving from it. 

As we bring you these few words of 
greeting each year from our association, 
let me again say that we are keenly 
interested in the success of this present 
meeting and that we hope if we can be 
of any benefit in any way, you will call 
upon us to do so. We can promise you 
our most cordial and hearty interest and 
support to any of the work that may be 
directed our way. Thank you. 

President Penland: Next is the 
United Medicine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Is there a representative here 
of this organization? (No response.) 


If not, we will pass to the National 
Drug Trade Conference, Carson P. 
Frailey. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


Carson P. Frailey: It gives me great 
pleasure to extend to you the greetings 
and best wishes of the National Drug 
Trade Conference. As its name -implies, 
the organization is a conference and not 
a caucus. While its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are based upon its careful 
study, they are not binding upon the re- 
spective member organizations. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the conference has 
rendered splendid service to pharmacy 
and the drug industry and will continue 
to do so with the co-operation of the 
respective member organizations. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
President, to thank the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association for the sup- 
port it has given the conference through 
such able representatives as Mr. Crounse, 
Dr. Newcomb, Mr. Kiine, and others, who 
attend their annual sessions. 

Thank you very much. 


President Penland: Next on our pro- 
gram is the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, George V. Hor- 
gan, general manager. Will he please 
come forward? (No response.) 

We will go back to him later. I think 
he is at the convention, and we would 
like to hear from him. 

New Jersey Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, C. S. Littell! 


New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association 

Cc. S. Litte'l: Some years ago I was a 
devotee of Weber and Fields. At one of 
their entertainments, Mr. Fields threw 
out his chest and said, “I am the best 
pinochle player in the country.” 

Mr. Weber in his high falsetto voice 
said, “Ah, is that so? But how can you 
prove it?’ 

Said Mr. Fields, “I don’t have to prove 
it; I admit it.” 

Now I am the most regular and persist- 
ent delegate to your convention. I don’t 
have to prove it; I admit it. 

Mr. President, I bring you the best 
wishes of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association, and I am glad to welcome 
you to the State of New Jersey and to the 
city of Atlantic City, the playground of 
America. I trust your deliberations will 
be without—I was going to say conten- 
tion, but a little contention sometimes is 
quite advisable; I will say without strife, 
and that your deliberations will be suc- 
cessful in every respect. I thank you. 

President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Littell. 

As I stated a while ago, we are al- 
ways glad to come to Atlantic City 
because of its being the playground of 
the world, we might say. In addition 
to that, some of us may have a faint 
recollection of some of the products 
of your apples and we are always 
glad to be here. 

The next is the representative of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 
that association present? 

If not, we will hear from the Na- 
tional Drug Clerks Association, Paul 
J. Mandabach. 


National Association of Drug 
Clerks 


Paul J. Mandabach: It is a pleasure to 
be here to extend greetings to the N. W. 
D. A. from your future customers, the 
registered pharmacists’ clerks, the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Drug 
Clerks. 

We have been through a couple of 
pretty strenous years, strenous for the 
manufacturers, the wholesalers, the re- 
tailers, and the clerks as well. We 
haven't escaped. A lot of our fellows 
have been out of work, a lot unem- 
ployed, and a lot of reductions in sal- 
aries. 

I do want to commend the members of 
the National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion for their very constructive work on 
the employment situation during the past 
two years. Our organization is very ac- 
tive on things of interest to the registered 
pharmacist clerks and we are very ap- 
preciative of the co-operation that the 
wholesalers have given, especially this 
last year. You have done a very won- 
derful work in your merchandising work; 
that is, indirectly helping the clerk of 
today is helping the clerk of tomorrow 
when he goes into business for himself. 

I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking the wholesalers and the manu- 
facturers for their help during the past 
year in these strenous times to our or- 
ganization. I feel that I am reflecting 
the thoughts of hundreds of manufac- 
turers in the drug trade that I have 
talked to during the past several months, 
in saying that they are looking up to 
1932. I believe, as Mr. Henry said, that 
this is the time for action, this is the 
time for a general get-together, for the 
entire industry to do those things which 
will help to bring about better condi- 
tions. . 

In closing, I would like to read a very 
short excerpt from an article written by 
that inimitable Ren Mluford, publicity 
man of Sterling remedies, which he broad- 
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cast to thousands of newspapers. He said 
in it: 

“The National Association ‘of Drug 
Clerks is of age. Twenty-one years ago 
it was instituted at Columbus—another 
credit mark for Ohio. Its membership is 
composed of those Ph. D.’s and Ph. C.’s 
with vision. They are interested in the 
tomorrows of drugdom. Thousands of 
the membership in these past years are 
today owners of drug stores. The N.A. 
D.C. has been a training camp for the 
N. A. R. D. and every one of the state 
organizations of pharmaceutical leaders.” 

So in this, our twenty-first year of ex- 
istence, we want to wish you unbounded 
Success in your deliberations of your 
fifty-seventh annual meeting, with the 
honest and sincere pledge of our earnest 
co-operation and all of the efforts to the 
greatest good of the greatest number of 
those of the industry, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, the members of organization, 
the clerks. Thank you. 


President Penland: Is Mr. Horgan of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association in the room? (No response) 

Is there anyone in the room repre- 
senting any other association upon 
whom we have not called? If so, we 
would be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


If not, Carl Meyer will respond to the 
addresses of welcome. 


Response to Delegates 


Carl F. G. Meyer: It seems to me that 
we find ourselves in a very happy situa- 
tion this morning. Our president has the 
key to this beautiful city which means 
the gates are wide open and while we 
may have serious deliberations ahead of 
us, we must not overlook the fact that 
we are in the heart of the playground of 
the world. So let us not start this with 
too serious a perspective, but let’s take 
advantage of that key that Mr. Penland 
has in his pocket and which he promises 
to share with us all. 

1 like the tenor of the speeches that 
have been made by the gentlemen repre- 
senting the allied industries. The key- 
note seems to be optimism. I like what 
Sam Henry said. Let us approach the 
coming year with a determination to win. 
I especially like the fine attendance at 
this meeting which indicates two things 
to me, Mr. President, that there is a 
closer unanimity in thought and action 
between the various lines interested, and 
it indicates to me that there is a warmer 
friendship and a better understanding of 
our mutual problems. It seems to me 
that our administration, the executives of 
our organization must take great courage 
from the kindly thoughts expressed by 
the representatives of the various organi- 
zations. So it seems to me that together 
we may contemplate the coming year with 
considerable optimism. 


Fifty-seven years of progress, I think, 
can very properly be claimed for the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists Association, 
and in the building it has had no retro- 
gression. Forward and onward has been 
the slogan and accomplishment has been 
the reward. 


On behalf of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association it is my very great 
privilege to express to these organizations 
our deep appreciation for the message 
that they have brought us, for the as- 
surance that they have given us and for 
the cooperation that we may count on, 
and thus as years go on the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association which 
has so much to its credit will continue 
along the same path, mindful of its re- 
sponsibilities and definite in its plans for 
future achievements. Thank you very 
much. 

President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Meyer. We are now about to the point 
of taking up our regular program. We 
have a very interesting program for 
the entire convention. Many of you 
are going to want to enjoy the social 
activities as well as the business ses- 
sion. I am going to ask you for your 
cooperation and the attendance of 
those present, with assurance that I 
will covet the very greatest attention 
to these programs. If you will assist 
us, we will assure you that the pro- 
grams will be carried through approxi- 
mately on time, if not entirely so. 


The next on the program is the 
president’s annual address. This is one 
of the things that you have to stand 
for whether you like it or not. I am 
going to ask Peyton Hawes, one of our 
vice-presidents, if he will take the 
chair while I present my address. 

(Peyton Hawes, fifth vice-president, 
took the chair.) 

Chairman Hawes: It is now our 
pleasure to hear the address of the 
honorable president, James Penland. 


President’s Address 


Custom makes it my duty as 
president to briefly summarize in this 
address the outstanding events of the 
year having relation to the industry in 
which we are engaged. The important 
work of the association for the period is 
covered in detail in the reports which will 
be submitted by the chairmen of the 
various committees and our most efficient 
secretary. 

No similar period in the history of this 
organization is so crowded with epoch- 
making events as the one through which 
we have and are now passing. Within 
the last few weeks world powers have 
tottered on the brink of financial ruin, in- 
dustrial revolutions have been narrowly 
averted and international crises have 
been avoided, temporarily at least, by 
governments whose stability has been im- 
periled by these unparalleled conditions. 

These happenings have relation to every 
industry, and we have had occasion to 
observe and experience their influence in 
the particular industry in which we are 
engaged. During this period industries 
whose foundations were as secure as 
these governments were thought to be 
have awakened to find that they were be- 
ing placed in the discard in this march of 
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time, that I dare not characterize as the 
march of progress. 

Statistics have never been so interest- 
ing nor so revealing as during the last 
twelve months. May I revert for a mo- 
ment to some of those pertaining to other 
industries? 

From authentic sources we are told that 
the textile industry shows a decline in 
earnings of approximately 154 percent; 
our oil industry, heretofore considered 
one of the most profitable, has shown a 
decrease in net earnings of 130 percent; 
amusement companies show a decline in 
net earnings of 57% percent: iron and 
steel show a decline of 91% percent; the 
railroad companies show a decrease in 
net operating income of 39% percent; and 
we are told from a well-recognized au- 
thority on finance that during the last ten 
years one out of every six banks in the 
United States has failed, and that in more 
than half a dozen States in the Union, 
one out of every two banks has failed 
within the last two years. 


Drug Trade Holds Up Well 


Happily, in comparison, a bright spot is 
found when we turn to the statistics re- 
flecting the condition of our own industry. 
As disappointing as they may be to those 
of us engaged in it, we are informed by 
the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States that the drug trade rates second 
only to public utilities in the maintenance 
of volume and earnings for the year 1930. 
No figures are available from such an 
authoritative source covering the first 
eight months of this year, but the best 
information obtainable indicates that we 
are holding our relative position. 

The enviable position occupied by 
industry in these distressed 
largely results, in my opinion, from the 
work of this association. Through it, we 
have learned the value of profitable mer- 
chandising and the value of statistics as 
applied to our operations in comparison 
to others similarly situated. Through it 
we have been brought to a common un- 
derstanding of the respective problems of 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer, and 
the wholesaler and the retailer, from 
which has sprung a co-operation that has 
solved, to some extent, these problems, 
and has been productive of much good to 
our industry as a whole. 

This has been a year when most of us 

have been seriously devoting ourselves to 
a reorganization and readjustment of the 
conduct of our business. The drop in 
sales volume of from 10 to 15 percent dur- 
ing each of the last two years has forced 
us, in most cases, to make radical changes 
in our respective houses. Those who were 
sufficiently far-sighted to begin cutting 
overhead with the first sign of a drop in 
sales in 1930 have possibly been able to 
keep out of red figures. It was impos- 
sible for anyone to know just what was 
coming, and, as a result, many whole- 
salers have undoubtedly been unable to 
bring operating costs down as quickly as 
sales have dropped. Readjustments have 
now no doubt been made in practically 
every department of every wholesale 
house. Beginning with personnel and 
running through every department, 
changes have been essential. Every 
wholesaler has no doubt critically studied 
every expenditure. If there are any who 
have not done so, it cannot longer be ig- 
nored. The statistical division of the 
N. W. D. A. is in position to give valu- 
able assistance, which may be obtained 
for the asking. Bulletin No. 17, just is- 
sued, deals specifically with this subject 
and should receive the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every member. 
_ We have developed the habit of speak- 
ing of the present situation as ‘‘a depres- 
sion.’’ It is probable that we are incor- 
rect in our analysis to some extent and 
that the present situation is not merely 
a depression, but that it is to some de- 
gree a more or less permanent readjust- 
ment in the levels of our operations, and, 
while it is not improbable that our vol- 
ume will increase again to some extent, 
it is doubtless altogether improbable that 
it will permanently come back to any- 
thing like the 1929 levels for more than 
a temporary period for some time. For 
that reason, the adjustments that are be- 
ing made in our operations should not be 
looked upon as mere temporary expedi- 
ents, but plans should be made to place 
our operations permanently on a more 
economic basis than we were using during 
the boom years immediately preceding the 
readjustment. The readjustment of ope- 
rations should, therefore, be such, as far 
as humanly possible, that we can make 
profits on the present restricted opera- 
tions instead of assuming that we may 
defer profits until business comes back in 
larger volume. If wholesale druggists are 
able to achieve this accomplishment and 
to maintain operations on an economic 
scale, it is evident that when business 
improves they will be in a position to 
benefit very considerably by that im- 
provement. 

Each phase of the work of this organi- 
zation is so very important that I would 
not emphasize any single branch of its 
work over that of any other. The reports 
to be presented to you by the chairmen 
of the various committees will be so re- 
plete in interest and in value that your 
failure to hear any one of them will de- 
prive you of a benefit that will be ever- 
lasting in its results. No one person has 
had an equal opportunity to become so 
well versed in the problems of the vari- 
ous phases of our trade as has our very 
capable secretary, and I look forward, as 
I am sure you do, with particular interest 
to his report. 


Statistical Division 


Our statistical division, under the su- 
pervision of Kephart, of our ac- 
counting committee, and H. H. Robinson, 
of our proprietary committee, has become 
increasingly important within the last 
few years. The members of our associa- 
tion have learned the value of the work 
of this department and are more and more 
utilizing the information made available 
to them through it. This department has 
been so thorough in its work that I could 
not suggest any improvement, but I do 
earnestiy recommiend to the association 
and the incoming board of control, its 
continuation, and I urge the membership 
to avail themselves of the aid that can be 
rendered them by this department. 

When the present economic readjust- 
ment began in the latter part of 1929 few, 
if any of us, realized the extent to which 
conditions would be affected thereby nor 
the length of time necessary for such 
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readjustment, and as a result, we have 
found it difficult, no doubt to affect re- 
ductions in our costs of operation as 
rapidly as our sales have decreased, It is 
significant to note, however, that those 
who have been most interested in the sta- 
tistical and research work of our asso- 
ciation have shown the quickest readjust- 
ment to these conditions and have main- 
tained a higher operating profit. 


With the work which our statistical 
division has done, we now have submitted 
to us, for the first time in the history of 
the N. W. D. A., a series of fundamental 
principles of practice based on research 
facts which afford the basis of sound 
economic policies for wholesalers and 
manufacturers. These principles have 
been printed in a special bulletin of our 
Statistical division and are available to 
all. We have thus arrived at a time in 
the serious consideration of these prob- 
lems of distribution when real progress 
on sound lines should be possible. This 
information will undoubtedly be studied 
by manufacturers as well as wholesalers 
in a most serious way. These facts will 
also be of great value in our future con- 
ferences on developing policies with 
manufacturers. Unquestionably the in- 
terests of the wholesaler, manufacturer 
and retailer will each be best served if 
we work together harmoniously. If there 
is a refusal on the part of any to recog- 
nize the facts and build sound economic 
policies thereon, then we may each suffer. 

Possibly some of us have been too 
prone to feel that it has been our duty 
to distribute goods, regardless of whether 
they were being handled along sound 
lines or not. No one can successively 
contend that it is an obligation of the 
wholesale druggist to serve either the 
manufacturer or the retailer on a basis 
which is non-profitable. It is well recog 
nized that we all engage in many activi- 
ties which belong in this category. That 
it is necessarily our duty to so function, 
however, cannot be successfully main- 
tained, 





Manufacturers 

The necessity of the establishment of 
a proper relationship between the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler has long been 
recognized by the wholesaier. | think 
that it is now apparent that our manufac- 
turing friends who have thought things 
through have a deeper appreciation of our 
functions as important links in the chain 
of distribution than ever before. The 
close cordial relationship resulting from 
our association makes possible a better 
understanding of our respective problems 
and affords means by which they mey be 
overcome and our common interests fur- 
thered. It is interesting to note that man- 
ufacturers, who for years have recognized 
the service wholesaler as being of eco- 
nomic importance in the distribution of 
their products, have continued to prosper 
under the greatly depressed conditions of 
the past few years. We should pledge 
anew our loyalty to them. On the other 
hand, there are manufacturers who, for 
the sake of expediency and out of a desire 
to maintain volume without regard te cost, 
have adopted a policy of direct selling. 
This policy has been harmful to the whole- 
saler and in many instances has proven 
detrimental to the manufacturer for the 
reason that his credit losses have been 
abnormally high. Other manufacturers 
are attempting to take the cream of the 
retail trade in direct sales at wholesal- 
ers’ best discounts and are looking to 
the wholesaler to supplement these sales 
to the small buyer of more doubtful 
eredit risk. This practice, which has 
greatly increased during the past few 
years, is wholly unfair, materially in- 
creases our cost of operation and has and 
will react to the disadvantage of such 
manufacturers. The supplemental serv- 
ice which is rendered by the wholesaler 
is essential to the successful operation of 
the manufacturer. 


In this connection I want to make spe- 
cial mention of the toilet goods manufac- 
turers, a very great percentage of whom 
are selling direct to the larger buyers at 
a discount of 33% percent from list, and 
expecting us to supplement this service 
to the thousands of smaller dealers at an 
advance over their list that only yields 
the retailer whom we serve a discount 
of 25 percent. 


Such a policy is decidedly unfair to us 
as wholesale distributors, and this dis- 
count is wholly inadequate and insufficient 
to cover the cost of operation of the re- 
tail druggist. I regard it as our duty to 
the independent retail drug trade whom 
we serve to undertake to correct this 
growing evil which is so manifestly unjust 
and unfair to them. I want to recommend, 
therefore, that a committee, representa- 
tive of our entire membership, be ap- 
pointed to confer with manufacturers of 
toilet goods and, in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, endeavor to develop a plan which 
will be both equitable and profitable to 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tail drug trade. 


It is the opinion of your president that, 
under the guidance of the manufacturers 
committee which was created last year in 
Chicago, a correlation and uniformity of 
views on business principles will be de- 
veloped which should be adhered to by all 
who are engaged in the industry. This 
committee has devoted itself during the 
year almost exclusively to a correction of 
the evils of free goods distribution, and 
for this Chairman R. A. Whidden and his 
committee is deserving of the commenda- 
tion of our entire membership and I de- 
sire to express my grateful appreciation 
for their service. 


Credits and Collections 


Our committee on this important part of 
our work has not issued any interim re- 
ports. However, the committee, through 
its chairman, L. (W. Hutchins, has made 
more than the usual study of the subject 
and will, I am sure, submit a most inter- 
esting and valuable report. Our manufac- 
turing friends cannot ignore the fact that 
one of the most important services we 
render them in the distribution of their 
products is the extension of credit to the 
retail trade. As distributors, we are now 
realizing the cost of the rendering of this 
service and our manufacturers are now 
appreciating as never before its value. A 
few years ago our credit extension to the 
retail trade represented approximately 
$50,000,000 per day; at the present time 
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it exceeds $75,000,000 per day. The dis- 
tributor, by reason of his close contact 
with the retailer, is in the best position to 
render this service, 


Finances 


I stated at the outset that our industry 
has weathered the storm of the present 
depression as well or better than other 
industries There have be@n no failures 
among our members. This one fact alone 
commends the stability of our industry, as 
well as the high character of the men en- 
gaged in it. The extent to which our net 
profits are affected by the present condi- 
tions depends upon our ability to adjust 
our operating costs to our decreased vol- 
ume. The securing of funds to “carry on” 
will be increasingly more difficult unless 
sales are maintained on a profitable basis 
and a proper ratio of expense to sales is 
recognized. If we are to retain the con- 
fidence of bankers now and in years to 


J. M. Penland 
The Presiding Officer 


come we must realize once and for all 
that volume without profit is unsound 
and destructive. ‘Profitless merchandis- 
ing’ should be condemned by us and every 
other national group. 


Legislative Activities 

Our legislative activities during the 
past year have been both varied and im- 
portant and the interests of our industry 
have at all times been fully protected 
both against adverse legislation and 
drastic departmental regulations. 

Extraordinary developments have taken 
place in the movement to secure the 
passage by Congress of the Capper-Kelly 
bill designed to put an end to predatory 
price cutting. After being favorably re- 
ported from committee it was passed in 
the house, with certain amendments, but 
reached the senate too late to receive 
consideration before the end of the last 
Congress. Since adjournment the Federal 
Trade Commission, which four years ago 
reported that legislation would be re- 
quired “To cure the present unsatisfactory 
conditions,” has completely reversed it- 
self and has made public a report ad- 
dressed to Congress stating that “no 
legislation permitting resale price main- 
tenance is called for at present.’’ The 
manifestly inconsistent conclusions of the 
commission will probably deprive that 
body’s views of any _ rea] influence _in 
Congress. Our own duty is plain. We 
must renew the campaign with the ut- 
most vigor when Congress reconvenes, 
encouraged by the progress heretofore 
made and the reflection that all important 
legislative reforms have required much 
time for their working out. 

Increased appropriations for the ad- 
ministration of the pure food and drugs 
laws have stimulated the officials charged 
with their enforcement to expand and in- 
tensify their activities. Warnings already 
issued by the regulatory officials make it 
‘lear that new fields are to be entered 
and that the work .in old fields is to be 
prosecuted with greater vigor. We wel- 
come a vigorous enforcement of these 
laws in the interest of the reputable 
manufacturers of the country as well 
as to promote the public health. To as- 
sist the government we would earnestly 
recommend to our members that they 
make a careful survey of all the products 
they manufacture to determine whether 
they comply with the laws in respect to 
therapeutic claims on labels and lit- 
erature. The labor thus expended may 
prevent unpleasant and costly experiences. 

It should be a matter or satisfaction 
to us that the Federal courts are vigilantly 
protecting the drug trade against illegal 
acts of the food and drug officials, evi- 
dently the outgrowth of over-zeal. In 
eases decided during the past year the 
courts have held that hearings must be 
granted in civil as well as criminal pro- 
ceedings; that bona fide claims of thera- 
peutic value are not “false and fraudu- 
lent,’ and, finally, that multiple seizures 
are only justified in exceptional cases 
where the public health may be jeopar- 
dized unless objectionable products are 
removed from the market wherever found. 

The so-called “Smoot advertising bill,” 
giving the Department of Agriculture the 
same jurisdiction over advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, etc., that it now 
exercises over labels and literature ac- 
companying the package as it goes to 
the consumer, made no progress in the 
last Congress but probably will be rein- 
troduced next Winter. It will) no debt 
be opposed by the drug trade if only on 
the ground that this field is already fully 
covered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 

The transfer of the penal functions of 
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prohibition enforcement from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department of 
Justice, .eaving the permissive features 
of the law in the capable hands ot Dr. 
Doran, has been accomplished during the 
past year without serious hardship to al- 
cohol permit holders. Supervisors in all 
districts are functioning without serious 
friction. A disposition is being manifested 
among certain officials of the treasury to 
defer to the Attorney-General’s office in 
matters which they should decide prompt- 
ly for themselves, but it is to be hoped 
that this is only a temporary tendency. 

The condition of the treasury, which 
c'osed the last fiscal year with a deficit 
approaching a billion dollars, admonishes 
us that we must follow watchfully the 
fiscal policies of the government in the 
coming Congress. It is difficult to see 
how the administration's “debt holiday” 
plans can be carried out without increased 
domestic taxation, and we should take 
steps to safeguard our trade if discrimi- 
natory tax projects are brought forward. 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court affirming the constitution- 
ality of the Indiana law imposing gradu- 
ated rates of tax on chain stores has 
attracted widespread attention A peti- 
tion for a rehearing of the case has 
already been filed by attorneys represent- 
ing chain store interests and as the de- 
cision of the court was by a vote of 5 to 
4, with changes in the personnel of the 
bench in early prospect, any appraisal of 
the effect of the ruling would be prema- 
ture. 

The chairman or our legislative com- 
mittee, William J. Schieffelin, jr., and 
our Washington representative, Mr. 
Crounse, will report more fully on 
e subjects. 





Other Committee Reports 


Our committees on s 





pecial lines under 














the chairmanship of John C. Davis; 
salesmen and sellir methods under the 
chairmanship of George B. Evans; propri- 
etary goods under the chairmanship of 
H. H. Robinson; and insurance under 


the chairmanship of R. B. Whittlesey, 
have each done splendid work. They will 
present carefully prepared reports at this 
convention. These reports should have 
our very close attention. They contain 
suggestions which will effect savings to 
us if we make use of them 


Wholesalers’ Relations 


During the past year our wholesale 
members in most sections of the United 
States have worked together in perfect 
harmony. In fact, with few exceptions, 
the relations existing between service 
wholesalers during this trying period of 
reduced sales have been even more cordial 
than in recent years. One of the great- 
est dangers which confronts an industry 
such as ours during depressed times, is 
the failure to recognize the danger in 
attempting to maintain our volume 
through the slashing of prices. Other in- 
dustries have experienced open warfares 
of this character with ruinous results. 
We should each renew our determination 
at this time to co-operate with each other 
and to maintain our cordial and harmo- 
nious relations for, as those tottering 
governments, referred to in the opening 
paragraph, have been supported and 
maintained through the co-operation of 
brother nations so will our future success 
depend upon our continued co-operation 
with each other. 

There is mucn difference in opinion 
among economists as to the length of 
time of the present depression. Some 
think it may extend over a number of 
years without much change in its present 
status; others seem to think that there 
will be a gradual improvement. Those 
who take this latter view believe that 
it is sound. The situation in the South, 
reflected by the willingness of large bank- 
ing institutions to extend loans up to 80 
percent of the value of the cotton crop, 
is an expression of confidence of real 
force. Similar expressions are being made 
by banking institutions elsewhere, and 
indicate an optimism which, in. itself, 
should be helpful to a steady recovery of 
general business conditions. A continua- 
tion of frequent contact between our 
wholesale members in working out their 
local problems is imperative We must 
not become discouraged because of com- 
petitive conditions existing outside of our 
ranks which, at times, leads us to feel 
that no good is to come from such meet- 
ings. Conferences under such conditions 
are quite often more effective and valu- 
able in keeping us in line with sound 
economic practice than at any other time. 
It is believed that a larger number of 
group meetings would be helpful in many 
sections of the United States, and is so 
recommended. 

Innumerable are the instances in years 
gone by when troublesome problems have 
been straightened out through frank dis- 
cussions of the questions involved. The 
large number of wholesalers in attendance 
at this convention is definite and concrete 
evidence of our sincere faith in the value 
of co-operation. 


Relations With Retailers 


Our committee on research and rela- 
tions under the chairmanship of William 
Ochse has conducted a noteworthy pro- 
gram during the year in behalf of the 
retail druggists of the country. That re- 
tailers have profited by and appreciated 
this service is evidenced by the commenda- 
tory resolutions adopted by many State 
associations, and the large number of let- 
ters received in which appreciation there- 
for has been expressed. This service is 
designed to aid the retailer in his mer- 
chandising and professional problems. 
Window display material has come to be 
looked upon as a valuable feature and 
should be continued. 





Research Bureau 


Paralleling the work of our committee 
on research and relations as an aid to 
the retailer is the continued effective 
work of the Druggist Research Bureau, 
organized through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
and now equally supported by the Na-~ 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. 
The interest and welfare of the whole- 
salers are so intimately and closely inter- 
linked with those of the retailer, that the 
success of one is dependent upon the suc- 
cess of the other. Our assistance along 
these lines is being given toward the solu- 


tion of those problems which we as whole- 
salers and retailers cannot solve through 
our independent efforts. They are collec- 
tive problems, requiring collective effort 
and mutual understanding and should be 
continued, for by so doing, we are ma- 
terially helping ourselves. 

This address would not be complete 
without reference to the splendid work 
done by Chairman H. J. Schnell and other 
members of our committee on arrange- 
ments and entertainment This commit- 
tee has worked closely with your officers 
and board of control. The entertainment 
provided, it is believed, will be highly 
pleasing and satisfactory and this, in 
keeping with the times, at an expense of 
some 35 percent less than in previous 
years. 

Chairman Romaine Pierson of our com- 
mittee on rates and routes, with the as- 
sistance of A. C. Henderson, has efficiently 
handled the transportation problems in- 
cident to the convention. 


Conclusion 

I am deeply appreciative of the honor 
conferred upon me in my election as your 
president. It has given me a broader 
view of our responsibilities and of our 
obligations in the world of commerce. It 
permitted me a closer association with a 
large number of the members of this as- 
sociation, from which I have derived both 
pleasure and profit. This organization 
could achieve little were it dependent al- 
together upon the accomplishments of its 
president. Fortunately, this is not true. 
I have found each and every one of its 
members eager to respond to any request 
made of them for the good of the associa- 
tion The members of the board of con- 
trol have been exceedingly loyal and 
faithful in the discharge of their duties. 
There have been two meetings of this 


board since our regular meeting in Chi- 
‘ago; one of which was held in New York 
in February and the other in St. Louis 
in April. I desire to acknowledge my 
obligation to the members of this board 
for their wholehearted co-operation 


throughout my administration as your 
president. 

Our committees have been faithful in 
the performance of their duty. They have 
given freely of their time and thought 
in an effort to improve our condition as 
they relate to their specific work. 

I have become deeply impressed with 
the fact that this organization is indebted 
largely for its success to the keen ability 
and untiring energy of its secretary, Dr. 
Newcomb. Only one intimately connected 
with the work of the association could 
know and appreciate the heavy responsi- 
bilities that fall upon him as secretary 
and the efficient manner in which he meets 
these responsibilities. 

To this good hour this association has 
a record of achievements of which it may 
justly be proud. What of its future? I 
am not by nature a pessimist nor am I 
pessimistic now. But if we, as individuals 
constituting the membership of this asso- 
ciation, waiver in our loyalty to its prin- 
cip.es or in our fealty, one to the other, 
disaster to our industry will inevitably 
result. Times like the present often 
cause the pigmy in business to attempt to 
cut the corner or to take a sharp ad- 
vantage in his business dealings. Experi- 
ence has proven that only failure results 
from such practices. Fortunately, we have 
few of that type with whom we are called 
upon to deal. 

We should not close our eyes to facts 
nor, on the other hand, should we become 
unduly alarmed. We should set our houses 
in order and face the future with confi- 
dence in our industry, in our country and 
in those principles which endure forever. 


Chairman Hawes: It has been our 
privilege to listen to a wonderful ad- 
dress. I say “wonderful” because it 
was filled with so many constructive 
thoughts. What is the pleasure of the 
convention in regard to this address? 

Mr. Schiff: I move it be referred 
to a committee on president’s address. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

(President Penland 
chair.) 


resumed the 


Committee on President’s 
Address 


President Penland: I will appoint 
as a committee on president’s ad- 
dress:—Austin R. Waite, chairman: 
F. C. Groover, S. Massingham, F. S. 
Waldron, J. E. Speckel. 

Next on the regular order of busi- 
ness is the treasurer’s report. Our 
secretary will present that at this 
time. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, showing 
the cash receipts and disbursements dur- 
ing the association year ended October 7, 

931:- 
talance as per last statement...... $10,000.96 


Receipts 


Annual dues from active 
and associate members... $62,556.25 











Wshane® TED. .0es cseecdiecs 1,500.00 
Committee on Education 

OnE FOBSOTOR. wecccccsecce 11,259.15 
Sale of booklets and maps.. 17.84 
Interest on bank balances... 210.20 

———_ 75,543.44 
etek és cccdaccaeenencevene $85,544.40 
Disbursements 
Galaries .cccccccccocecccces $21,749.97 
Traveling expense......... 8,377.45 
Dues (printing).......++-. + 4,573.79 
Office expense... saee's 9,034.34 
Treasurer's expense........ 530.49 
Proprietary goods and ac- 

CEE . viccariasecaeaoks 8,366.31 
Education and research.... 20,506.56 
ND oo anc a demald cam 8,111.24 
Other committees.......++. 250.69 


Transferred to D. R. B. 
LUNG cocccccccccccsccsess 4,000.00 





75,500.84 
Balance on hand October 7, 1981... $10,043.56 
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8 of the most profitable items 
on America’s Drug Shelves 


Stock up these popular business-getters ! 
Distributed by 


WYETH CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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_ Secretary Newcomb: I should explain 
in connection with this item of disburse- 
ments, entitled “Education and Research” 
and totaling $20,506.56, that there is 
credited to that cash receipts by the com- 
mittee of $11,259.15, and also salable stock 
of displays on hand, which are bought 
and paid for, of $7,500, which means that 
the. net expenditure of this committee 
for its year’s work was approximately 
$1,74/.41, within the budget appropriated 
for that particular work. 

I move you, Mr. President, that this 
report bé received and referred to an 
auditing committee to be appointed. 

(The motion was seconded, put to 
a vote and carried.) 
t President Penland: 
fular ordé@r of 
tary’s report. 

(Secretary E. L. Newcomb read his 
report, as follows.) 


Secretary’s Report 


This report will follow the usual course 
and include paragraphs concerning the ac- 
tivities of your New York office during 
the year. In addition, a number of ref- 
erences are made to activities taking place 
in the drug industry as observed by your 
secretary. 

Status of Membership 

Our total membership, including active, 
associate and complimentary members, 
continues to show a decrease in numbers. 
The reduction is chiefly among the asso- 
ciate members—the manufacturers. The 
reduction in this group is due partly to 





The 


business is 


next 
the 


reg- 
secre- 


consolidations and partly to liquidations 
or other sufficient causes. The loss in 
active membership since our .ast report 


is six members, representing chiefly houses 
which have developed a rétail and manu- 
facturing business and eliminated most of 


the wholesale business formerly carried 
on. The present membership of the asso- 
ciation stands as follows 
Active members—wholesale druggists...... 229 
Active members—manufacturers........... Ea 
Asso late members—manufacturers..... - 381 
Complimentary members—drug journais.. 21 
Honorary members........ CBO CC CRC CO ee - 
Mn Nidiiiwdndedcnda i she vaascenakeuss - 648 
_ These figures do not show the reduc- 
tion in associate membership indicated 
above as final action on the disposition 


of a number of manufacturers who have 
requested that their resignation be ac- 
cepted or who have permitted their dues 
to become delinquent, has not been taken. 


There are fifty-eight manufacturers who 
are delinquent or who have submitted 
resignations. Twenty-five of these un- 


doutedly should be dropped for sufficient 
reasons. The associate membership com- 
mittee has secured applications from a 
number of manufacturers as new asso- 
ciate members. These will be presented 
in due form. There are only thirteen 
active members delinquent at the time 
this report is being written. Considering 
the general business conditions of the 
past year, it is believed that we should 
feel very well gratified over the status of 
our membership, the net loss in the two 
srnenen of membership being five mem- 
eS, 

At our last convention, there was some 
informal discussion relative to a more 
equitable adjustment of our schedule of 
dues as it now applies to our houses of 
smaller sales vo ume No action was 
taken on this subject at the last con- 
vention. At the request of a number of 
members, your secretary has compiled in- 
formation which will enable us to in- 
telligently consider a readjustment at this 
meeting. It is recommended that this 
matter be referred to the board of control 
with the request that it be reported upon 
at our next session. 

Your secretary presented a suggestion 
in his report last year to the effect that 


the office of honorary president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion be established. In some way, this 


suggestion was apparently overlooked and 
not acted upon. It is renewed at this 
time: 

There are a number of 
are more than entitled to 
upon them this honor. 
calls for an amendment to article II of 
our constitution. The following amend- 
ment is offered for your consideration: 

“Amend article II as it now appears on 


individuals who 
have bestowed 
The suggestion 


page 495 of the volume of printed pro- 
ceedings of our 1929 convention by add- 
ing after the word, ‘Association,’ in the 


sixth line the following new sentence: 
‘There may be elected at each annual 
convention an Honorary President.’ ”’ 


Publications of the N. W. D. A. 


N: W. D. A. Bulletins: Twelve num- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. official bulletin 
have been issued during the year. These 
have related chiefly to legislative and 


regulatory matters pertaining to the 
food and drugs act, alcoholic medicinals, 
multiple seizures, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion activities, the Capper-Kelly bill, and 
plans for this convention. As in years 
gone by, copies of our regular bulletin 
have been mailed to all of the drug trade 
papers, state pharmaceutical association 
secretaries and the deans of our colleges 
of pharmacy as well as to all active and 
associate members. 
Census of Wholesalers 
Our census of wholesale druggists and 
their salesmen was completed immediate- 
ly following the 1930 convention and 2,500 
copies published. Copies of this pub- 
lication have been mailed out to all mem- 
bers. Copies have also been supplied to 
associations of advertisers and are being 
eontinually distributed to manufacturers 
and others on request. It is one of our 
most called-for bulletins. The new edi- 
tion, in addition to giving the names of 
all wholesalers, both alphabetically and 
geographically, the number of different 
types of salesmen employed by each and 
the territory covered by each_house, in- 
cludes the latest population figures and 
the present number of drug stores in each 
a Yearbook: The annual year- 
book was published shortly following the 
convention, being completed in the usual 
style. Eleven hundred copies were printed 
and all but about twenty copies distrib- 


and Sa'esmen 


uted. During the last two years, there has 
been some delay in getting out our annual 


proceedings, 
in names of firms and personnel, 


due to the numerous changes 
It is 





will be en- 
your secretary 


that no such delay 
countered this year and 
has made plans for the prompt issue of 
the proceedings of this convention. In 
order to accomplish this, it will be neces- 


believed 


sary for those who speak impromptu on 
the floor during our several sessions to 
edit the stenographic report of their re- 


marks as soon as they are received from 
the secretary and return same promptly. 
This material will be placed in the hands 
of each speaker at the close of each day’s 


session. You are requested to return 
such type-written transcript within 
twenty-four hours with your editorial 


corrections to your secretary’s temporary 
office in this hotel—room 106. 


Standardized Forms There is a con- 
tinual, but not heavy, demand for the 
N. W. D_ A. standardized catalog page 
price card, and invoice form. It is be- 


lieved that considerable savings might be 
effected if wholesalers, as well as manu- 
facturers, would take a little more active 
interest in urging the more general adop- 
tion and use of these standardized forms. 

Statistical Division Publications: Dur- 
ing the year, four regular bulletins of the 





E. L. Newcomb 
Reappointed Secretary 


statistical division have been published— 
2,500 copies each. In addition, a thousand 
copies each of special bulletins A and B 


have: been published and distributed. De- 
tails on these publications will be pre- 
sented by the committee on uniform ac- 


counting. Nineteen separate publications 


of the statistical division are now avail- 
able for distribution. 
Government Publications: The New 


York office has issued to all active mem- 
bers copies of the new prohibition and 
narcotic rules and regulations in both 
complete and abstract form. These pub- 
lications were supplied by our Washing- 
ton representative, Mr. W. L. Crounse. 

Window D.splay Material: Four differ- 
ent sets of window display material have 
been sent out from your New York office 
during the year, in accordance with in- 
structions at the last convention. Prac- 
tically every wholesale member of the 
association has used some of this ma- 
terial during the year. From 125 to 150 
wholesalers have utilized each of the dis- 
plays offered. The total number of each 
of the displays purchased by wholesalers 
has varied from 10,000 to 15,000. The 
number of requests from individual re- 
tail druggists for this display material 
which reach the New York office has grad- 
ually increased, especially the requests 
for first-aid week displays and pharmacy 
week displays. These requests have been 
filed individually where it has been im- 
possible to immediately and satisfactorily 
contact the wholesaler in the territory 
where the wholesaler resides. From 250 
to 500 individual requests for each of the 
displays issued have been received at the 
New York office. Details of the work of 
our committee on research and relations, 
which has charge of the preparation and 
distribution of this display material, will 
be presented in the report by Chairman 
William Ochse. 

Druggists’ Research Bureau Publica- 
tions: Ten bulletins and case studies by 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau have been 
sent out to our members during the year. 
In addition, almost daily requests for the 
various publications of the bureau are 
filled. These requests come from all in- 
terests in the drug industry. Thirty-six 
separate publications of the bureau are 
now available for distribution. 

Prine.pies of Drujr Trade ‘Practice: 
From the facts collected and analyzed by 
the statistical division, Director H. J. 
Ostlund tras prepared a series of recom- 
mendations relating to drug distribution 
which he believes to be economically 
sound. Advance reprints of these have 
been supp.ied for this convention 









Offi 1 Program Your secretary, in 
co-operation with Chairman Schnell ol 
the arrangements committee, has pre- 
pared and issued 2,200 programs for this 
convention, About 1,200 of these were 
mailed out prior to the meeting, as re- 


quired by the constitution and by-laws. 
News Items: The New York office has 

continued to supply to the drug trade 

press news bulletins concerning our vari- 


ous publications. These news items have 
been liberally printed in the drug trade 


press, to whom we owe our thanks. 
The foregoing summarizes the work of 
your New York office as it relates to the 
printing, publication and distribution of 
facts and information and publicity ma- 
terial. There is a constant demand for 
all of this material, requests coming from 


not only those who are members of the 
association, but also from all kinds of 
other sources, both within and outside 


the industry. 


Committee Co-operation 


Your secretary has arranged and at- 
tended meetings for our manufacturers 
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committee, our insurance committee, ar- 
rangements and entertainment committee, 
and conferred with the chairmen of other 
committees in the prosecution of their 
work. A questionnaire was issued for the 
committee on uniform accounting and a 
series of letters sent out for our as- 
sociate membership committee and our 
committee on rates and routes. We have 
co-operated with our committee on memo- 
rials of deceased members in the securing 
of biographical sketches and photographs. 


Board of Control 


The board of control has held two 
regular meetings during the year: One 
in New York in February and one in St. 
Louis in April. The board has acted 
promptly on all matters referred to it. 
Several of our committee chairmen have 
conferred with the board and, as a result, 


the work of these committees has gone 
forward with a more wide-spread ap- 
proval and understanding than would 


otherwise have been the case. The board 
has given much thought and attention to 
the many fundamental problems of the 
drug industry and the results of these 
deliberations will reach this convention 
either through committee reports or from 
the board of control direct. 


Contact with Wholesalers 


Your secretary has, on invitation, at- 
tended during the year the usual number 
of meetings of local groups of wholesalers 
throughout the country. At these meet- 
ings the progress of the work of our vari- 
ous committees and association officers 
has been reviewed. The results of nu- 
merous conferences continually being held 
with manufacturers has been outlined. 
The attendance on the part of wholesalers 
at these local club meetings has, as a 
whole, been unusually large. Deep in- 
terest has been manifested in the work 
of these local groups and the determina- 
tion to carry on harmoniously has been 
conspicuous in nearly every area. Diffi- 
culties which so far have not yielded to 
adjustment are prevalent in two districts. 
In two other districts difficulties, in one 


case of many years’ standing, have been 
smoothed out to the satisfaction and 
benefit of a'l concerned. This contact 


work between wholesalers is undoubtedly 
our most valuable activity and should be 
continued and intensified whenever the 
opportunity to do so is present. Some of 
the local clubs of wholesalers meet four 
times a year; others meet twice a year, 
while still others meet on the call of the 
chairman. Today wholesalers are faced 
with business conditions which make it 
more imperative than ever that local clubs 
continue to carry on. 


Contact with Manufacturers 


A number of manufacturers have re- 
quested the opportunity to discuss their 
problems of distribution with your secre- 


tary during this past year. Many con- 
ferences have been held in your New 
York office and in the offices of manu- 


facturers. Intense interest has been ex- 
hibited in these conferences in facts which 
have been produced by both our statistical 
division and the Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau. Facts relating to cost of rendering 
different types of service in wholesale and 
retail operation have been, and are be- 
ing, studied most critically by manufac- 
turers. Our research work has been done 
on a high, scientific plane and, as a re- 
sult, is for all practical purposes accurate 
and beyond successful denial. Manufac- 
turers are rapidly coming to realize these 
facts and, as a result, are more and more 
endeavoring to establish policies in the 
distribution of their products which are 
economically sound, fair and equitable. 
The principle of offering a fair remunera- 
tion for a specific service rendered is more 
fully accepted today than ever before. It 
is true that many manufacturers, appar- 
ently in an effort to hold up sales, have 
granted irregular concessions and, as a 
result, stimulated predatory price-cutting. 
Such methods are destructive and not 
constructive. They may afford temporary 
relief, but surely bring permanent dis- 
aster. Fortunately, the number of manu- 
facturers who have engaged in such prac- 
tices is small. A limited number fol- 
lowing such uneconomic methods causes a 
great amount of discussion. As a result, 
popular opinion frequently develops which 
is not in accord with the facts as they 
relate to general conditions. 

Many different wholesalers have co- 
operated in attending these various con- 


ferences with manufacturers. In some 
instances, entirely satisfactory programs 
for distribution have been developed. The 


New York office continues to serve as a 
clearing house of information pertaining 
to the service rendered by different types 
of wholesale distributors throughout the 
country. This information is greatly ap- 
preciated by manufacturers and is sup- 
plied on request. 


Contact with Other Associations 
During the year your secretary has at- 


tended, as the official representative of 
the N.W.D.A., annual meetings of the 
Drug Trade Conference, Drug Trade Bu- 


Information, the American 
Association, the National 
Boards of Pharmacy, the 
Pharmaceutical 


reau of Public 
Pharmaceutical 
Association of 
American Conference of 
Faculties, National Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Research, Plant Science Sem- 
inar, U.S.P. Revision Committee meeting, 
and the National Formulary Committee 
meeting (of the latter two committees 
your secretary is a member). 

Your secretary also attended on invita- 
tion and addressed the Kentucky Phar- 
maceutical Association, the West Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the 
Maine Pharmaceutical Association. In 
the addresses before these conventions 
your secretary emphasized the work being 


done by the N.W.D.A., both through its 
researches and publications and also 
through its contact with manufacturers 


for the benefit of retail pharmacists. 
Numerous invitations were received by 
your secretary to address other State 


sociations, which it was 
impossible to accept on account of lack 
of time. Many wholesalers and manu- 
facturers participate actively in co-oper- 
ating with retailers in their state associa- 
tions. In some States, wholesalers and 
manufacturers are eligible to membership 
in these organizations. In other states 
they are only eligible to membership pro- 
vided they are registered pharmacists. A 
most cordial and friendly relationship 
exists between wholesalers and state as- 


pharmaceutical 





sociations throughout the country. It is 
believed that much benefit may accrue 
to the entire drug industry through a still 
more active participation on the part of 
wholesalers and manufacturers with state 
associations. 


Relations with Retailers 


Our relations with retailers: are just as 
important as with manufacturers. It is 
believed that manufacturers recognize 


more fully today than ever before that the 
service wholesaler is a most important 
and essential link in the scheme of dis- 
tribution in the drug industry. Even those 
manufacturers who are distributing a por- 
tion of their volume direct to the retail 
trade are today recognizing the need of 
the wholesale distributor most fully. There 
are many different types of retail distrib- 
utors, just as there are many different 
types of wholesale’ distributors. Each 
renders a service of varying value. 

The wise manufacturer is he who intel- 
ligently appraises the values of the serv- 
ices of those whom he deals with. After 
a fair valuation has been made, an equi- 
table and fair policy may be developed. 
With the facts now available, there is no 
excuse why manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers may not each adopt fair and sound 
methods in the distribution of merchan- 
dise. The granting of extraordinary con- 
cessions and discriminatory terms is un- 
doubtedly unfair trade practice, which has 





been one of the strongest contributing 
factors to the present demoralized condi- 
tion in the fie'd of distribution. These 
unfair practices have extended to every 
branch of industry, from the smallest 

il store to Wall Street in New York. 





They have become so prevalent that lead- 
ers in practically every industrial group 
are now calling for joint conferences to 
work out a solution of the preSent business 
depression. 

Many of our members have undoubtedly 
read of various proposals offered for reme- 
dying the present situation. It has even 
been suggested that trade associations 
should amalgamate under the supervision 
and direction of the Federal government, 
During every period of business depres- 
sion this idea of government supervision is 
brought forward. It is believed that 
those who are most familiar and best 
qualified to speak concerning the difficul- 
ties that American business finds itself in 
today are unalterably opposed to any pro- 
gram which provides for government su- 
pervision. Industry itself is largely re- 
sponsible for the condition in which we 
find ourselves. Those who are engaged in 
a given industry know more about the 
conditions and problems of that given in- 
dustry than anyone in the Federal govern- 
ment or any other industry. If the drug 
industry is unable to work out the solution 
little 


of its own problems there is very 
hope that the Federal government can 
do so. 


The problem of the drug industry, as I 
see it, is for a continued effort to bring 
about sincere co-operation on the part of 
those engaged in it. Producers and dis- 
tributors alike must recognize that unfair 
and unsound methods will not longer pre- 
vail, especially when operating under con- 
ditions such as those which have prevailed 
during the last twelve months. Already 
there is evidence that retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers are becoming 
more and more determined to exercise 
their individual legal rights and refuse to 
handle the products of or do business with 
those who persist in engaging in unfair 
and discriminatory practices. 


Distributors’ Compensation 


There is a very evident trend at the 
present time, particularly among manu- 
facturers of toilet goods, to offer such 


for distribution through re- 
tailers at a gross margin of 25 percent 
and through wholesalers at a gross mar- 
gin of 10 percent. The offer of such 
remuneration may have some sound eco- 


merchandise 


nomic basis when it applies to a very 
limited number of fast-selling prepara- 
tions. When it is offered, however, as is 


the case en toilet goods, lines which rep- 
resent from 200 to 2,000 items, only a 
very few of which are fast sellers, it is 
manifestly unfair. Every organized retail 
and who'esale group in the drug industry 
should vigorously protest such uneconomic 
and unfair proffers on the part of some 
of our leading manufacturers. 


The solution of the problem may call 
for differential discounts on the part of 
the manufacturer, not only for the type 


of distributive service purchased, but also 
for the c'assification of the merchandise 
sold. It cannot be successfully denied that 
the present method of uniform remunera- 
tion for all items of a line, regardless of 
the volume in which they sell, is unsound. 
That there may be difficulties in adjusting 
a schedule of discounts in keeping with 
cost facts, is admitted The difficulties to 
be overcome, it is believed, are far less 
serious than the situation which is being 
created by the present uneconomic meth- 
ods Sufficient facts on distribution cost 
at wholesale and at retail are now avail- 
able to develop sound recommendations 
for the producers of practically all prod- 
sold through the drug industry. 
Our manufacturers’ committee has done 
splendid work in interesting many indi- 
vidual manufacturers in these facts. This 
committee is not representative of the 
various organized divisions of manufac- 
turing pharmacy 

The executive boards of the Proprietary 
Association, the American Drug Manufac- 


ucts 


turers’ Association, the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Association, 
the American Manufacturers of Toilet 


Goods, it is believed, cou'd each accom- 
plish much for their memberships through 
conferences with the N. W. D. A. board 
of control. This suggestion of group con- 
ferences is not made without a due appre- 
ciation of the difficulties to be overcome. 
Neither is it made with the thought that 
such meetings would result in the solution 
of all of our problems It is made with 
the full realization of the fact that there 
have not been for many years joint meet- 
ings of the executive body of the N. W. 
D. A. and the executive bodies of the vari- 
ous manufacturing groups. These groups 
could work out many of our problems. 
The problems will not be solved so long 
as we continue to hold aloof from each 
other. It is recommended that the N. W. 
D. A. give serious consideration to the 
proposal that our board of control during 
the next year offer to meet in conference 
with the executive boards of the manu- 
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facturing groups referred to above, as Procedure in the past has been to You will return to your homes with equal I should say. There have been regular 
well as other groups representing pro- 


. ‘ ; : : . tisfaction. meetings of the local associations and 
proll refer this for publication in our satiste neetings s 
ducers or distributors. winted presents a” ; mawe I would like to remind you of the neces- they have been of good to the drug trade, 
Closi I proceedings. so Mm . sity of having your tickets validated be- and your committee recommends that the 
osing (The motion was seconded, put to a fore you start on your return trip and will work be kept up. Thank you, sir. 

The work of the secretary’s office during vote and carried.) appreciate it if you will post your friends . > , r ‘ 
the year, while at times most strenuous, Presid : 7 ; al i mia and those with whom you come in contact President Penland: Ww e will have a 
has been enjoyable. This is due to the resident I enland: Next is repor that this will be necessary for that pur- report of the committee on active 
splendid co-operation and loyalty on the of the chairman of the committee pose. There will be a representative of membership, A. J. Geer, chairman. 
part of all of our active and associate on arrangements and entertainment, the railroad on duty in the registration 
members, a very large number of whom room on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
have contacted the office during the year. day of this week, from two to five; at 
Your secretary expresses his deep appre- the same time he will be very glad to 
ciation to the officers and board members, make your reservations and see that they 
committee chairmen and all members for are available. 
the assistance which they have given him May I ask you to be good enough not to 
in carrying out the mandates of the . wait until the last minute, because it will 
association. only lead to confusion, and if you spread 

President Penland: I presume this ~ it out over the three days, everybody will 

; : - : . «— ig” : be taken care of in good shape. Thank 
will take the usual course and be re- i vot 
ferred to the board of control. Unless 4 
there are objections, it will take that 
course. 

Next on our program is the report of 
the National Councilor to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, H. 
H. Robinson, 


U.S. C. of C. Report 


H. H. Robinson: Your association was 
represented at the annual meeting this 
year by Walter V. Smith, Philadelphia, 
and myself. We don’t think it wise to 
take the time of the association for a de- 
tailed report, because we would only be 
repeating what the members probably al- 
ready know and have for their own in- 
formation. 
I am wondering, however, if the mem- 
bership understand that your representa- 
tives, the councilor and his associates, 
vote for the election of the directors of 
the chamber. I am asking that question 
because of the very few recommendations 
we ever receive for election, suggesting i i é - 
that you and the members and the board Romaine Pierson c. A, Loring 
of control bear in mind that your repre- Chairman on Rates and Routes { 


sentative has a vote in the election of Chairman on Associate Members 


directors and certainly would be inter- New Third Vice-President 
ested in knowing who would be best qual- 


ified to represent the drug industry. In 
other words, if there are any choices for . ‘ : : ¢ . . 

Drak ah nee saminhete are titerantad i: Next will be the report of the com- ; ; Secretary Newcomb: The committee 
the election of directors, they should pass mittee on rates and routes, Romaine ; ) 
that wish or that information along, either Pierson, chairman. Mr. Henderson, make to the convention at this time. 
through the board of control or the office vice-chairman, will you make a report 3 President Penland: Next is the re- 
a ree? - i ee an. on that? 4 r port on associate membership, Charles 
é Ss e a es a ays be g£lac ) Si es a 

vote for someone who would be most in- A. Loring, chairman. 

terested and be more representative of 


our drug industry. Rates and Routes , 
President Penland: I think this is Mr. Henderson: I presume, in the minds H. D. Faxon Assoc late M »mbership 


an excellent suggestion, and I am of a good many, you are wondering where 
sure the members will be governed by Romaine Pierson is. If this is true, you 
it i » ff “e haven't anything on me. IL received a let- 
it in the future. 2 MM | 
Tam ; . i > > ter fror Mr ier Se ‘day r g. : 
Next is the report of delegates to ntadhaa tisee he ee d aoe d unable to get here at the time the com- 
=~ eee Seye , Seate a and wouldn't be here until later in the a report from the committee on local mittee met yesterday. 
yy Our secretary, r. Newcomb. day and it was up to me to report. associations, H. D. Faxon, chairman. 1 , ne » . r 
Secretary Newcomb: In accordance It is a source of satisfaction to the Che following report has been pre- 
with custom, I present the minutes of rates and routes committee to know thet pared, which is submitted to you, not 
the annual meeting of the National ‘SMe 400 of you have been transportec I | As lati aving been see , hairm: 
Drug Trade Conference held in Wash- safely and we hope comfortably. The ,ocal Associations having been seen by the chairman of 


. 7 rates and routes committee have done all the committee, but having been prop- 
ington, December 10, 1930, as the re- they could to see that you were taken H. PD. Faxon: It seems to me that the riage 


port of the delegates. care of in good shape, and we hope that secretary’s report embodies about all that erly executed by his committee and 


President Penland: We will now have 


Harry J. Schnell, chairman (No re- 
sponse.) 


on active membership has no report to 


Chairman on Local Associations Secretary Newcomb: I haven't been 


able to see Chairman Loring. He was 
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passed upon by the board of control. 
The report is as follows: 

The associate membership committee 
met at 3.30 p. m., October 18, and con- 
sidered the applications of manufacturers 
for associate membership in the N. W. 
D. A. The committee unanimously rec- 
ommends that the following firms be 
elected to associate membership: 

Kurlash Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tennessee Products Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

W. A. Shaeffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, lowa. 

French Battery 
Wis. 

L. N. Renault & Sons, Inc., Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J. 

I move you this report be received and 
posted in the meeting room for twenty- 
tour hours, as required by the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Penland: Inasmuch as Mr. 
Schnell is not available at this time, 
we will ask your attention to the ad- 
dress on “Principles of Drug Trade 
Practice Developed from Drug Distri- 
bution Cost Analysis,” by H. J. Ost- 
lund. Mr. Ostlund is not with us to- 
day, but Dr. Newcomb will present the 
report. 

Secretary Newcomb: Mr. President, 
inasmuch as advance reprints of this 
have been distributed, it does not seem 
necessary that it all be read. Unless 
there is objection, I will abstract it. 
reading only certain parts. You all 
have copies on the chairs; if you do 
not have copies, there are extra copies 
at the front that you may have. 

(Mr. Ostlund’s address was as fol- 
lows.) 


Company, Madison, 


Principles of Drug Trade 


Practice 
By H. J. Ostlund 


Director Statistical Division 


If the work of the statistical division 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ A 
sociation is to be of maximum value, each 
individual manufacturer and wholesaler 
should give careful study to its bulletins 
and the data contained therein for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent 
the conclusions reached are confirmed by 
his own experience. 

From the facts collected and analyzed 
by the statistical division it is now pos- 
sible to recommend generally as econom- 
ically sound, the observance of certain 
principles and to submit for consideration 
some suggestions which seem to tend 
toward economy and efficiency. 








General 

1. Distributors are entitled to remun- 
eration for the actual cost of distribution 
plus a fair profit for the service rendered 
and for the risks taken. 

2. Each unit of sale in a_ business 
transaction should show its own reason- 
able profit. 

3. It is fundamental in all types of 
merchandising that maximum efficiency 
and economy is attained by minimum 
handling of merchandise in buying and 
selling with the most efficient rate of 
turnover. The balance of adequate but 
not excessive stock against sales can be 
controlled by study and care in ordering 
and by retailers similarly gauging their 
stock and reorders against probable de- 
mand carefully estimated. Excessive 
stock is costly to carry—insurance, ware- 
housing, depreciation, and interest on un- 
preductive capital are some of the items 
of expense to bear in mind. 

4. The practice of selling one article at 
a loss for the purpose of selling another 
at a profit sufficient to cover both, is mis- 
leading to the purchaser and in the end 
is economically unsound. 


Use of Standard Forms 


Standardization and uniformity in de- 
tails of operation tend toward economy, 
efficiency and more intelligent competition 
in the two fundamentals—service and 
price. 

5. The more extended use of the N. W. 
D. A. standardized index price card on 
the part of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, it is believed, will make for effi- 
clency, eliminate waste and expedite dis- 
tribution. A white or buff, 4 by 6, three- 
ply card is recommended. 

6. The use of the N. W. D. A. standard- 
ized catalog page by the salesmen of 
wholesalers for the benefit of manufac- 
turers is recommended as an _ efficient 
method which should be extended. The 
standardization page is 8% by 10% in- 
omens 1% inch binding margin at the 
left. 

7. The increasing use of the simplified 
invoice form as approved by the N. W. 
D. A. has thoroughly demonstrated sav- 
ings and all manufacturers who are not 
using this standardized form when or- 
dering new supplies should give favor- 
able consideration to its adoption. The 
standardized form is 8% inches wide and 
not less than 7 inches or more than 14 
inches long. Samples of all these forms 
ar@’ furnished on request to the N. W. 
D. A. 





Discounts 


Authoritative facts relative to the 
eosts of distribution in the drug industry 
for different classes of merchandise under 
the most efficient and modern methods 
of handling prove that the following sug- 
gested terms allowed the wholesaler in 
general are reasonable and equitable: 

8. Drug sundries, on account of the 
great variation in the costs of handling 
them, should provide the wholesaler a 
remuneration equivalent to the actual dis- 
tributing cost plus a fair profit. 

Drug sundries which are sold to a large 
extent in small fractions of dozens to the 
typical retailer, usually require unusual 
care and expense in buying, are relatively 
slow in stock turn, involve risks to some 
extent of deterioration in stock, obsoles- 
cence and style change, require added 
packing costs, and generally demand 
special attention on the part of the sales- 
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man, with attendant high sales commis- 
sion. These conditions, as evidenced py 
the facts presented in bulletin 6 of the 
statistical division, warrant a relatively 
high remuneration for the distributor. ~ 

9. Pharmaceuticals and prescription 
specialties include a large number of items 
that move only in very small volume and 
which consequently sell in small units. 
These are items which the service whole- 
saler cannot avoid carrying. These facts, 
pointing as they do to a slow rate of 
stock turnover and a small unit sale, 
along with a fairly high rate of sales ex- 
pense and a high rate of obsolescence 
warrant a basic gross profit determined 
from a careful study of the actual costs 
of handling the various classes of items 
in each group. 

10. New and slow moving proprietary 
medicines should yield the wholesaler 
16 2-3 and 2. 

All proprietary medicines are slow 
moving and sell in small units when first 
introduced. The great majority continue 
for all time in this classification and en- 
tail high distributive costs. See bulletins 
6 and 12. 

There are ordinarily no grounds for 
expecting slow moving items ever to be- 
come rapid movers if they do not do so 
reasonably soon after introduction. 

11. An exception to the above groups, 
8. 9, and 10, is a new item added to an 
old line, in which case the discount for 
the new item should be the same as that 
of the established line. 

12. New merchandise for which no de- 
mand has been established should be 
placed in stock by wholesalers on the con- 
signment basis except where such items 
are additions to well established lines 

13. It is economically. unsound for the 
Wholesaler to grant cash or trade dis- 
counts in excess of one percent on pro- 
prietary medicines and proprietary toi- 
letries of comparatively slow turnover 

Proprietary medicines and toiletries 
of comparatively slow turnover are 
also sold in small units of sale. The 
small unit of sale as shown by bulletin 
6 of the statistical division, ceplainly when 
the unit of sale is $1 or below, does not 
yield a net profit to the wholesaler even 
if he gets the full price for the merchan- 
dise Hence sales discounts in excess of 
one percent for cash are not warranted 


Slow-Moving and Dead Stock 


14. It is uneconomic for the whole- 
Saler to maintain large stocks of slow 
moving items, or to keep in stock items 
the sale of which has practically ceased 
Frequent lists of such items could be com- 
piled by individual wholesalers and through 
n interchange of these lists between 
wholesalers, proper exchange of stocks 
effected. 

The business in slow moving merchan- 
dise is characterized by slow stock turn- 
over and small unit sales. Bulletin 6 
of the statistical division of the N. Ww 
D. A. shows, by reference to any of the 
sections of table II that as the rate of 
stock turnover becomes very low and as 
the unit sale becomes low the costs of 
distribution become higher by far than 
any ordinarily realizable gross profit. 





Subsidized Advertising 

15. Subsidized advertising; that is, ad- 
vertising placed and paid for, either en- 
tirely or in part, by the manufacturer, the 
copy carrying the name or names of re- 
tailers, and the advertising provided, in 
consideration of a quantity purchase on 
the part of the retailer of the goods ad- 
vertised, is widely regarded as constitut- 
ing discrimination unless offered equitably 
to all retailers handling the advertised 
article, regardless of the quantity of the 
goods purchased. 





Personal Consumer Demonstrators 


16. The employment of personal demon- 
strators who carry on house to house 
demonstrations and advertising work by 
manufacturers who sel] wholesalers and 
retailers, is helpful provided such demon- 
strators and the firms they represent do 
not sell consumers direct. 


Samples 

17. The giving away of sample packages 
of merchandise is unobjectionable when 
the sample is plainly labeled ‘‘Sample,’’ 
and when the sample represents a smaller 
unit than the smallest unit commonly 
offered for sale. The giving away free of 
packages identical in every way with 
packages manufactured for sale, even if 
the word “‘Sample’’ is stamped or printed 
on the package, is an undesirable practice. 


Coupons 

18. The use of coupons is in almost 
every case a form of rebate that is mis- 
leading to the purchaser. The history of 
trading stamps and like devices will read- 
ily recall the evils toward which this 
practice tends. Trading stamps and sim- 
ilar devices are now illegal in some states. 





Manufacturers Selling Direct 


19. In the conduct of a merchandising 
business, one should know who are his 
competitors and what they are doing, in- 
sofar as their methods and practices may 
fairly and ethically be ascertained. 

20. Generally it is not good business and 
in the long run it:is economically unsound 
to compete with one’s own customers. 
For the same reason a wholesaler is jus- 
tified in discouraging in every proper way 
unfair competition from those manufac- 
turers who rely on the wholesaler to carry 
their merchandise in stock for distribu- 
tion to the retail trade in such whole- 
saler’s territory, and at the same time sell 
direct to the retail trade in that territory 
at prices with which the wholesaler can- 
not compete. 

21. It is obviously the function and 
obligation of each manufacturer to out- 
line the policy he wishes followed in the 
distribution of his merchandise, defining 
the territory in which he wishes his goods 
introduced and distributed, and to select 
wholesale distributors in whom he can 
place full confidence. 

22. For the manufacturer who desires 
to have sound economic policies prevail 
in the distribution of his merchandise the 
service wholesaler should provide a set-up 
consistent with such policies, in order 
that he may co-operate in every way le- 
gally possible with the manufacturer. 

23. Further, the manufacturer should 
recognize that it is his legal right to state 
publicly the policy which he proposes to 





follow in the distribution of his merchan- 
dise, and to refuse to distribute through 
those who do not conform to the condi- 
tions which he suggests. 


Sound Basis for Wholesalers’ Compen- 
sation 


24. Wholesalers should be paid for ser- 
vices they render. Wholesalers render 
two types of service (a) warehousing and 
distribution, including contact of the 
trade, and the extension of credit, (b) 
promotional selling including (1) the in- 
troduction of new items, and (2) the spe- 
cial selling of new or old items. 

When the wholesaler renders distribu- 
tive service only he should be paid for 
this and this alone; when he renders pro- 
motional and selling service he should be 
paid for this extra service. In each case 
the wholesaler is entitled to and should 
receive a remuneration which covers the 
cost of the services rendered and includes 
a fair margin of profit. 

The service rendered a manufacturer 
by a wholesaler is proportional not alone 
to the volume of the manufacturer's goods 
handled by the wholesaler but also to the 
completeness with which the wholesaler 
performs the task of sale and distribu- 
tion within his territory Hence whole- 
saler’s compensation is earned not only 
in direct proportion to volume handled but 
a'so in proportion to the type of service 
rendered 

25. It is desirable dnd economically 
sound that manufacturers selling direct 
to part of the retail trade should allow 
to the wholesaler a reasonable discount 
over and above the best discount that he 
allows to a retail account who buys the 
same quantity direct 

In many cases of direct selling to re- 
tailers manufacturers find it necessary to 
enforce credit terms very rigidly. This 
frequently means that the retailer buying 
direct must get added credit extension 
from his wholesaler on purchases from 
him in order to finance indirectly his di- 
rect purchases 

26. When a manufacturer seeks to dis- 
tribute through the wholesaler and also 
sells direct to retailers whom the whole- 
saler serves, at the same or better terms 
than to wholesale druggists, he is compet- 
ing with his own customers and under 
those conditions the wholesaler cannot 
profitably distribute his merchandise. 

The manufacturer who sells thus does 
not entirely relieve the wholesaler of the 
burden of indirectly financing such direct 
sales, while at the same time he does 
make it impossible for the wholesaler to 
realize any return on that portion of his 
product which the wholesaler does dis- 
tribute. Such distribution by. wholesalers 
is unprofitable because it is generally im- 
possible to distribute such merchandise at 
regular wholesale prices. It must usually 
be distributed at a discount. Likewise 
When such merchandise is sold direct by 
manufacturers, the wholesaler usually 
gets only the smaller, fill-in orders. Such 
sales, being for the most part in small 
units are, as shown by bulletin 6, of the 
statistical division, so costly as generally 
to result in a substantial loss to the 
wholesaler. 


General Lines and Specialty Lines 


27. It is an unsound policy for the 
wholesaler to be required to buy general 
line goods of a given manufacturer in a 
certain proportion in order to obtain the 
best discounts on specialties made by that 
same manufacturer. 

This practice tends to interfere with the 
maintenance of properly balanced inven- 
tori The wholesaler should be at lib- 
erty to distribute his purchases as the de- 
mands of his market require. 









s. 


Advancing Dating 


28. It is generally uneconomie and un- 
sound for wholesalers to ask and accept 
advance dating propositions from manu- 
facturers. Exceptions to this general 
principle are recognized for wholesalers 
located at points distant from sources of 
supply, and in certain cases on freezable 
or seasonal goods. 

When advance dating is given on quan- 
tity purchases, and when such advance 
purchases are not necessitated by sea- 
sonal or climatic conditions, the whole- 
saler is forced to participate in the financ- 
ing of the manufacturer's inventory even 
when he has not paid for it. He must 
handle the goods, store them, insure 
them, include them in his inventories, in 
property tax returns, and carry all the 
risks of commitment incident to purchase 
Such advance datings, in spite of the fact 
that payments may not be due presently, 
constitute legal commitments and do con- 
sume his credit. Hence if such advance 
datings are accepted they should be cov- 
ered by differential discounts sufficient to 
offset all the expenses and risks involved 
in the transaction. Complicated and in- 
volved discount terms, advance dating, 
extra allowances on quantity purchases 
and conditional rebates, where they may 
result in overstocking, are generally un- 
sound. 

29. It is desirable that wholesalers who 
make frevuent purchases from. specific 
manufacturers be permitted to settle ac- 
counts monthly and receive the prevailing 
cash discount. 

Research indicates that in many in- 
stances a single wholesaler will send sev- 
eral remittances (to cover many invoices) 
in a single month to the same manufac- 
turer to take advantage of the ten-day 
cash discount. Sach separate remittance 
involves expense at each end, most of 
which could be avoided if all invoices were 
subject to cash discount on monthly pay- 
ments. Furthermore, the practice of 
monthly payment tends to encourage 
larger and less frequent orders. On non- 
perishable merchandise, where the cash 
discount is allowed on monthly settle- 
ments, there would be little incentive ex- 
cept in unusual cases for orders of less 
than a month’s supply of a given item at 
a time. 





Free Goods 
Method of Packing 


30. Wherever practicable free goods and 
the goods with which they are given 
should be included in unit shelf-packages 
or shipping cases, the packages and ship- 
ping cases being labeled ¢ containing 
free goods and the amount therein. 

This will eliminate unnecessary waste 
due to breaking the usual shelf packages, 
errors in filling orders including free 
goods, and errors in recording purchases, 
inventory, etc. 
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Method of Shipping 


31. When a manufacturer who offers 
free goods receives an order for his prod- 
ucts which calls for free goods, he should 
ship the free goods directly to the whole- 
saler with the order. 

This wil! eliminate waste on the part of 
the manufacturer, the wholesalers and the 
retailer, from double shipping, double bill- 
ing, double receiving, double handling, 
double inventory, etc. 


Protection of Floor Stocks 

32. When new free deals offered by 
manufacturers, floor stocks ,of' wholesaler 
should be protected by the Supply of free 
goods sufficient to cover the goods already 
on hand, or this protection may be given 
by a credit memorandum. 

If this is not done, the wholesale dealer 
may be forced to carry a large quantity 
of goods as practically dead stock until 
the free deal offer of the manufacturer is 
withdrawn. 


Charge-Back on Free Goods 

33. It is uneconomic to accept the 
charge-back system of remuneration in 
connection with the handling of free 
goods, particularly on comparatively 
small deals 

The charge-back system involves the 
keeping of records of innumerable minute 
transactions, many of which are always 
overlooked and the cost of which is ex- 


cessive 





Time Limit on Deals 


34. Wholesale druggists should strictly 
observe manufacturers’ requests relative 
to the period during which so-called free 
deals are offered 


Size of Free Deals 

35. The most economical size of deals, 
when offered, is that which will last the 
average retailer from thirty to sixty days 
except in the case of seasonal goods, in 
which case the quantity should be of an 
amount to last the average retailer not 
over ninety ys. 

It is important that the retailer be not 
overstocked with merchandise, inasmuch 
is he usual'y has not the facilities for 
storing opened shipping packages for a 
lone time so as to protect his merchandise 
from becoming soiled and shelf worn. 

Data from bulletin No. 9 of the statis- 
tical div’sion (table III, page 6) show 
thet if the typical moderately sized and 
well operated retail store can turn its 
stock five or six times a year it can make 
a satisfactory net profit if retail prices 
are not too deeply cut 





Overstocks on Deals 

36. It is an unsound policy for whole- 
salers or retailers to obtain overstocks 
through the purchase of excessive quanti- 
ties of special deats 

It is suggested that wholesalers deter- 
mine the number of any one deal which 
they believe they can sell, and request the 
manufacturer to send 50 percent of such 
cuantity on the prevailing terms and the 
remainder on consignment. The policy of 
the manufacturer in permitting the whole- 
saler to break open the deals and place 
the free goods in stock is satisfactory. 

The only economical and sound method 
for the purchase of merchandise for resale 
is one in which quantities purchased are 
based on a survey of the market for that 
merchandise rather than on the conditions 
of the manufacturer's offer. In no case 
should a buyer take at one time a fixed 
quantity of free deals until his market has 
been thoroughly analyzed to determine its 
probable response. 


Amount of Goods 

37. Free goods, when given in consider- 
ation of quantity purchase, should not 
exceed more than from 8 percent to 16 
percent of the quantity purchased. 

38. Free goods offered with deals would 
be of the same item as the bulk of the 
deal itself or of some closely related item 
that the retailer would normally_be re- 
quired to buy if it were not offered in the 
deal. 

39. Under no condition should free goods 
consist of new and untried merchandise 
or of merchandise otherwise unsalable 
which the manufacturer is merely trying 
to introduce or to unload. 


Ten-Cent Merchandise 


40. Wholesale druggists should be in a 
position to supply retailers with 10-cent 
merchandise, representing lines ordinarily 
sold in 25-cent, 50-cent and $1 sizes, 
where they request it. 

41. Wholesales druggists should not rec- 
ommend to retailers the carrying of such 
ten-cent merchandise, except possibly in 
a few instances where retail druggists 
have keen competition with other mer- 
chants selling this class of goods. 

42. It is economically unsound for 
wholesale druggists to give 10 percent dis- 
count on such 10-cent merchandise except 
in shipping cases. 

Evidence of this fact is found from 
table I (page 5) in bulletin 13 of the 
statistical division, where it is shown that 
10-cent merchandise of average weight 
and bulk and rate of wholesale stock turn- 
over, and selling in units of one dozen, 
involves an expense to the wholesaler of 
over 20 percent of sales, exclusive of com- 
pensation for his salesmen. This is in 
excess of his average full gross profit on 
such sales. 

43. It is uneconomic to sell at wholesale 
such 10-cent merchandise in quantities of 
less than one dozen, except goods regular- 
ly sold in assorted dozens, such as dyes. 

Since when even on the sale of a full 
dozen of 10-cent items no net profit is 
realizable, it is clear from the table above 
cited and from the data in bulletin 6 that 
on sales of less than full dozens the net 
loss is even greater: 

44. Wholesalers handling the larger 
sizes of merchandise of manufacturers 
who also put out a 10-cent size should be 
supplied with the 10-cent sizes. This is 
necessary in some instances to meet com- 
petition and place retail customers in a 
position to compete. 

45. The wholesaler should receive the 
same per cent of remuneration from the 
manufacturer for the distribution of ten 
cent merchandise as he receives for the 
distribution of larger sizes of the same 
merchandise and, also, the inclusion of 
ten cent merchandise should be permitted 
in the making up of an assorted order,’ ~ 
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Subsidizing or Interference with Sales- 
men 


46. The practice of manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives traveling with wholesalers’ 
salesmen for the purpose of promoting 
their particular products, in most cases 
tends toward inefficiency and is generally 
adverse to the best interests of the drug 
industry. 

The wholesale salesman’s time is vir- 
tually lost, save for minor routine, when 
he is accompanied by a manufacturer's 
salesman. The proportion of the sales- 
man’s time, as shown in bulletin 14 of the 
Statistical division, that may be used for 
promotional selling is relatively small, at 
the best. This opportunity is completely 
eliminated by an accompanying manufac- 
turer's representative. 


Compensating Salesmen 


47. Each wholesaler should dictate his 
own sales policy, and control his own 
sales force. The practice of manufac- 
turers directly or indirectly compensating 
salesmen of wholesale houses, when done 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
employer, is, if not illegal, certainly un- 
ethical. 

The tendency is to detract the interests 
of salesmen from the lines of other manu- 
facturers which need as much attention 
and which may be more profitable. Where 
the manufacturer desires to procure spe- 
cial saies effort, this should be done 
through direct arrangements with the dis- 
tributor who alone has the right to fix 
the compensation and conditions of em- 
ployment of his own salesmen. Communi- 
cations and information which manufac- 
turers desire to place in the hands of 
wholesale salesmen should be supplied 
through the wholesaler and not direct to 
the salesman, 

48. While it may be a sound policy for 
wholesaie and retail houses to give their 
own salesmen or clerks extra compensa- 
tion on sales that show unusual profits, 
the subsidizing by manufacturers of such 
employees without the knowledge ana 
consent of the employer, by paying them 
commissions or “push money” is unethi- 
eal, if not illegal. 

49. It is unethical, if not illegal, for 
wholesalers or manufacturers or any other 
to offer a salesman or other employee in- 
ducements to leave his position without 
first procuring the present employer's ap- 
proval or consent. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move this be 
received, referred for publication, and 
referred to the board of control. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Penland: We will now go 
back and ask for a report of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and entertain- 
ment, Harry J. Schnell, general chair- 
man: 


Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


Harry J. Schnell: Your committee on 
entertainment feel that any detailed re- 
port at this time might be somewhat 
superfluous inasmuch as you already 
have, and have doubtless studied, the pro- 
gram of entertainment as provided by the 
committee. There are a few points, 
though, that I should like to emphasize 
and perhaps sketchily run through a por- 
tion of the program. Before doing so, 
however, I should like to read a letter I 
received a few days ago from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is addressed 
to me as chaitman. 


Greetings from President Hoover 


“Will you be good enough to extend 
my greetings and best wishes to the 
officers and members of the National 
Wholesales Druggists’ Association on the 
oceasion of its Fifty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention. This association has been a 
potent influence for the improvement of 
conditions within the drug industry My 
sincere congratulations upon the construc- 
tive work you are doing. Yours faithfully, 
Herbert Hoover.” 

_ An appropriate reply was made by me 
in the name of the association, as fol- 
lows :— 

“The officers of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association desire me to ex- 
press to you their sincere appreciation of 
your letter of September 28, which will 
be presented at the opening session of 
their fifty-seventh annual convention, 
Monday, October 19. 

“Please be assured that you have the 
support and sympathetic co-operation of 
all of our members in these trying days 
with their many perplexing problems, and 
that they will do everything in their power 
to aid you in the working out of them for 
the benefit of all of our people.—Respect- 
fully yours, Harry J. Schnell.” 

It is rather unusual! to receive an ac- 
knowledgment to an acknowledgment, but 
the President, with his usual graciousness, 
wrote the following :— 

“Thank you very much for your letter 
It is most encouraging.—Yours faithfully, 
Herbert Hoover.” ’ 

[ also received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Lamont, and this 
letter seems to be so much in line with 
the activities of our association and show- 
ing his intimate knowledge of the work 
of the association and his appreciation of 
the value of that work, not only to the 
drug industry, but to business as a whole, 
that I will read it into the record. 


Appreciation by Secretary of Commerce 

“It is a source of satisfaction to us all 
that the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and the Department of Com- 
merce continue to enjoy a close, harmoni- 
ous and mutually helpful relationship. 
Much good has resulted from our common 
interests and mutual undertakings not 
only to the drug industry, but to the sani- 
tation, hygiene and health of our people. 

“The Department of Commerce has in 
years past endeavored to contribute to 
your group and to the drug industry as a 
whole practical suggestions and construc- 
tive assistance through the trade promo- 
tion activities of our Chemical Division in 
domestic and foreign markets, through our 
statstical services, and through our co- 
operation with you on simplification and 
standardization. 


“The 
attempted 


most important undertaking ever 
by the Department of Com- 
merce on behalf of the drug industry is 
the National Drug Store Survey which is 
at present being actively pushed forward 
by this department in co-operation with 
your association and in conjunction with 
pharmaceutical, chemical and other inter- 
ests involved in merchandising through 
retail drug stores. A better knowledge of 
the fundamental factors underlying dis- 
tribution and merchandising will surely 
eventuate from this great work, and thus 
a real service will be made available to 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation and to all interested in the drug 
store as one of our important retail sales 
outlets. 


“IT am deeply interested in the work of 
your association, particularly with refer- 
ence to your long-range planning and 
efforts to improve business conditions, and 
I hope that out of your discussions at 
Atlantic City much good will come.—Very 
sincerely, R. P. Lamont.” 


Entertainment Features 


Now as to the entertainment program. 
You might be interested to know that the 
registration at eleven o'clock was 375. 


Harry J. Schnell 


General Chairman on Arrangements 
and Entertainment 


Those of you who have not registered, 
may I ask that you be good enough to 
do so on your way out. We are very 
desirous of getting the registration com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 


The banquet will be served on Thurs- 
day night. The banquet seating commit- 
tee has no small job in arranging to the 
satisfaction of all places at the tables 
which will be set for ten. If you will in- 
dicate on the card which you found in 
your envelope when you registered those 
who agree to sit at your tables, not in- 
dicating the names of people you would 
like to sit there, it will be of great as- 
sistance. 

At noon on 
will stop taking 


Wednesday the committee 
cards and will assign 
those who have not made specific re- 
quests to the best advantage, so if you 
are desirous of sitting with your friends, 
please indicate who your friends are and 
that they wish to sit with you and the 
committee will work out their seating 
lists accordingly. 

This afternoon in the swimming pool 
there is to be a carnival at three o'clock. 
The prizes, not only for the water car- 
nival, but bridge prizes for the ladies and 
golf prizes, are on exhibition in the lobby 
of the hotel. 

At eighty-thirty tonight there is to be a 
reception in honor of President Penland 
and his mother. I have been attending 
N. W. D. A. conventions for a number of 
years. On only one other occasion do I 
recall when a president’s mother received 
with him, and that was when C, Mahlon 
Kline was president. It is a wonderful 
tribute to our president and a wonderful 
tribute to all of us that Mr. Penland’s 
mother is here with him. It seems to me 
that we should honor her and honor him 
by getting there promptly at eight-thirty 
and avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
be presented to Mr. Penland’s mother. I 
know our president will be very glad to 
shake your hand and to personally present 
you to that dear mother of his. 

The reception will be on the Pacific 
avenue porch and will be followed by a 
dance in the Venetian room and an enter- 
tainment. 

Tomorrow at twelve-thirty 
automobiles will leave the 
nue entranee of the hotel for Seaview to 
take the ladies there. I wish that those 
of you who have ladies in your party will 
pass the word along to them, because it 
really is very important. We do not want 
to congest the streets. We have the key 
of the city from Mayor Bachrach and I 
know that he is going to co-operate with 
us in every way, but I think in all fair- 
ness we should co-operate with him. 

The ladies may return at any time. If 
they do not care to play bridge, auto- 
mobiles will be there to take them back. 

The men’s golf tournament will also be 
played tomorrow. Mr. Cook and his com- 
mittee are in charge of golf arrangements 
and automobiles will be here at twelve- 
thirty for the golfers. 

Tomorrow night there is to be a dance 
and entertainment in the Renaissance 
room at nine o'clock. 

On Wednesday at two o'clock (the hour 
has been changed from three-thirty to 
two by the ladies committee) there will 
be a bridge and tea in the Ambassador 
for the ladies, if you will tell the ladies 
of that change, please. 

At eight-thirty Wednesday night there 
will be a concert in the Renaissance room, 
Miss Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mr. Bunchuk, who ts the 


precisely 
Brighton ave- 
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leader of the Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
and perhaps the outstanding cellist of this 
country, are going to give what I think 
you will al) agree will be a marvelous en- 
tertainment. Following that there will be 
a dance, 

At the banquet Thursday night the out- 
going president will address himself to 
the N. W. D. A. in retrospect, and the 
incoming president will speak on the N. 
W. D. A. in prospect. Our guest speaker 
is United States Senator Fess from Ohio. 

I think that is all at this time, al- 
though I should like to again ask you to 
be sure to register and have your coupon 
books with you. 

Thank you very much. 


President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Schnell. Fellow Members, you have 
heard the report of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment. Those 
of you who are interested in any part 
of the entertainment had better make 
your notations so you can follow 
through instructions given. 

Next will be invitations for the fifty- 
eighth convention. 

Secretary Newcomb: The association 
is in receipt of many communications 
inviting us to hdlqd our next year’s 
convention in their respective cities. 
As is customary, I move you that these 
communications be referred to the 
Committee on Time and Place to be 
appointed at the close of the morning’s 
session. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Penland: 
communications. 


Next will be 


Communications 


Secretary Newcomb: We are in re- 
ceipt of the following communications :— 
One from New Haven, Connecticut :— 
“Arrival of baby daughter prevents my 
attendance. Please read report.—R.B. 
Whittlesey.” 


I don’t know whether he means this 
report or his insurance committee report. 
The insurance committee report will be 
read later. 

I think I saw Mr. Moxley come in this 
morning. I have a telegram saying he 
will not be here until tomorrow morning. 
Maybe it was his ghost we saw. 

A telegram from William L. Thompson: 
—‘Find it absolutely impossible to be 
at convention; regret exceedingly.” 

Telegram from Carl Weeks.—‘Capper- 
Kelly matters will keep me from attend- 
ing the convention. Bill Wiseman’s 
daughter became seriously ill last night 
and he cannot go. We will both be with 
you in spirit and wish for the meeting 
that it measure up to its opportunities 
which are many and great.—Carl Weeks.” 

We have letters from Frank Garrett, of 
the board of control, expressing regret 
at his inability to be here, also from Mr. 
Auerbacher, who will be unable to be 
here with Mrs. Auerbacher, also from 
John F. Ott, who, with Mrs. Ott, will be 
unable to be here, and a telegram from 
Harry H. Miller, which just came:— 
“Have been appointed delegate with N. S. 
Gesoalde to represent New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association at 1931 con- 
vention of N. W. D. A. Regret exceed- 
ingly inability to attend today’s session. 
Will arrive Wednesday morning and 
would appreciate it if you could arrange a 
conference between Gesoalde and myself 
and representative leaders of N. W. D. A. 
to discuss matters of mutual interest.— 
Harry H. Miller, New York Association.” 
I have also to announce that the board of 
control and senior council meeting sched- 
uled in the program for this evening at 
ten o’clock in the Japanese room will be 
held in the board of control room, 110, 
first floor. Will every member of the 
board of control and each senior council 
member please take note. The hour was 
set at this time so that it might im- 
mediately follow the reception to Presi- 
dent Penland and Mrs. Penland. It 1s 
believed the receiving line will have com- 
pleted its duties by that hour, so that the 
board may then meet without asking 
anyone to be away from that function. 

Also, I wish to announce that the in- 
formal meeting of the wholesalers will 
take place in this room this afternoon at 
2p. m. We are finishing up our morn- 
ing’s program very beautifully. We are 
going to be through very shortly and it 
is hoped that every wholesaler will be 
back in this room at two o’clock sharp. 


President Penland:—We have a re- 
port of the committee on memorials of 
deceased members; Harry J. Schnell, 
chairman of the committee, will make 
that report. 


Memorials Report 


Harry J. 
to present 
rather unfitting for me to stand up 


Schnell: I should much prefer 
this report by title. It seems 
here 
as chairman of your committee on ar- 
rangements and entertainment and five 
minutes afterward present in detail a 
lengthy report of the committee on me- 
morials of deceased ‘members. 

(Mr. Schnell presented the introductory 
part of the committee’s report, which fol- 
lows.) 

Death, the greatest of all emancipators, 
is ever in our midst. During the year 
just now closing he has liberated from 
their toil on earth many of our former 
associates. Some of these were young 
men whose work seemed to be just be- 
ginning; others in mature vigor were man- 
aging large affairs; still others had retired 
from the greater activities of business life 
and were calmly whiling away their re- 
maining years as they awaited the call 
that must come to and be heeded by all. 
In the language of James Montgomery:— 


Their spirits from bondage thus set free, 
Vanish amidst immensity, 

Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight. 


Your committee feels sure that its wish 
that the gentle earth may lie lightly upon 
their mortal remains is shared by all who 
hear this report. 


Among those of our members who have 
been called from their labors to eternal 
rest since last we met was one of our ex- 
presidents, Frank E, Bogart. Of him it 
may be said with emphasis that he was 
an outstanding influence in our associa- 
tion. While his many suggestions were 
always offered in true modesty, they were 
of such a constructive nature as to in- 
sure their welcome and were more often 
than otherwise woven into the policy of 
our organization. He died at the height 
of his powers, his passing, no doubt, hav- 
ing been hastened before he was really an 
old man by the death of his wife some 
two years before his own demise. 

We keenly feel the loss of those whom 
we have been meeting at our annual 
gatherings and with whom some of us 
have been transacting our daily business. 
With many of the decedents we had es- 
tablished friendly relations which were 
of a nature more intimate than were 
necessitated by the demand of trade. Our 
feelings toward them when we realize 
that they will meet with us no more give 
us an idea of how they must be missed 
by their closer business associates and in 
their family circles. While giving expres- 
sion to our sorrow at their passing, we 
extend to the more directly bereaved our 
sympathy and the assurance that we 
share their loss. 

Members who have preceded us hence 
during the period under review numbered 
thirty-four, of whom fourteen were ac- 
tive and twenty belonged in the associate 
class. Without attempt at eulogy we ap- 
pend brief sketches of their lives arranged 
in the order of their departure. 

(The report comprised obituary sketches 
on the deceased members named below.) 


Il’'rank E. Bogart, of the McKesson- 
Farrand-Williams Company, De- 
troit. 
Charles C. Brace, of the Denver 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
New York. 
Daubeney Bandredth, of the Allcock, 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Harry C. Chamberlain, of the Charles 
S. Leete Company, New Haven. 
James W. Clapp, of Otis Clapp & 
Sons, Inc., Boston. 
Sidney M. Colgate, of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago. 
Henry Gross Dechant, of the Health 
Products Corporation, Newark. 
George E. Dessureau, of Yahr-Lange, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 
James W. Clapp, of Otis. Clapp & 
Dr. Herbert Henry Dow, of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
Isaac Edward Emerson, of the Emer- 
son Drug Company, Baltimore. 
Linford P. Faucett, of the H. K. Mul- 
ford Company, Philadelphia. 
Thomas P. Haley, jr., of the Pea- 
cock Chemical Company and the 
Sultan Company, St. Louis. 
William EP. Hord, of the Orr, Brown 
& Price Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Frederick Gerdes Hostetter, of the 
Hostetter Company, Pittsburgh. 
James H. Howe, of the Dodge & 
Olcott Company, New York. 
G. Arthur Howell, of the Creomul- 
sion Company, Atlanta. 
William D. Hunnel, of the Des 
Moines Drug Company, Des Moines. 
E. Mead Johnson, jr., of Mead John- 
son & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Franklin Junkermann, of the Cran- 
don-Hunter Company, Miami. 
Harry C. Lincoln, of Robert Shoe- 
maker & Co., Philadelphia. 
Fennimore Cooper March, of 
Baker Castor Oil Company, 
York. 
Daniel T. Mathers, of G. G. 
Inc., Woodbury, N. J 
Benjamin L Murray, 
Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Percy I. Powell, of the 
Company, Brooklyn. 
James V. Reed, of the J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn 
William H. Roper, of the Kress & 
Owen Company New York. 
John L. Sahm, of the Gazzolo Drug 
& Chemical Company, Chicago. 
Philip O. Schleusoner, of the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. 
James Street, of the G. W. Cornrick 
Company, Newark. 
T. Frank Thompson, 
Blanding & Blanding, 
dence. 
Albert M. 
Company, 


the 
New 


Green, 
of Merck & 


yarfield Tea 


formerly of 
Inc., Provi- 
Todd, of the A. M. Todd 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thomas M. Walker, of the McPike 
Drug Company, Kansas City. 
F. Sdson White, of Armour 
Company, Chicago. 

Joseph L. Wyckoff, of the White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Mr. Schnell: I move the report take 
the usual course, be printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention and that 
it be adopted by a rising vote and I 
suggest that you remain standing for 
a moment with bowed heads in memory 
of these members who have gone to the 
great beyond. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. The audience arose and stood in 
silence a few moments). 


and 


Convention Committees 


President Penland: We are getting 
along with our program wonderfully 
this morning. The only other remain- 
ing thing to be done is the appointment 
of certain committees. First, we have 
the auditing committee, consisting of 
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three members, on which I am going to 
appoint— 


Auditing Committee 


H. L. Waterbury, chairman; E. H. 
DeMoss, Max Bakst. 

You will find the vouchers and the 
reports and such information as you 
want in the office of Dr. Newcomb. 

Next is the committee on nomina- 
tions, five members: 


Nominating Committee 


William J. Schieffelin, chairman; C 


M. Kline, H. D. Faxon, W M. Bruns- 
wig, J. G. Smith. 
Next is the committee on time and 


place of the next convention, 


members: 


seven 


Committee on Time and Place 


Walter V. Smith, chairman; A. J 
Geer, W. J. Porterfield, W. W. Echard, 


P. A. Hayes, Avis McPike, Ludwig 
Schiff. 
That concludes the appointment of 


committees. 

Is there any new business? If 
is no new business, a 
journ is in order. 

I want to thank you for your atten 


there 
motion to ad 


tion and co-operation. 
(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the meeting adjourn 


Adjournment 12:30 p. m.) 


Second Business Session 
Tuesday Forenoon, October 20 


(The meeting was convened for the 
second session at 9:55 a. m., Tuesday, 
President Penland presiding). 

President Penland: Will you please 
come to order? 

I will ask the secretary 
minutes of the first 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the Monday morning session). 

Secretary Newcomb: I move you the 
approval of these minutes, if there are 
no corrections to be made. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried). 

President Penland: Next on our pro- 
gram is election of new members. 


to read the 


session 


Associate Members Elected 


Secretary Newcomb: The report of 
your associate membership committee 
having been presented at the first ses- 
sion and the names recommended for 
election as associate members having 
been posted in the meeting room for 
twenty-four hours, as required by the 
constitution and by-laws, the com- 
mittee now asks you to vote upon the 
following names as associate members 
of the association: 

Kurlash Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tennessee Products Corporation, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


W. <A. Shaeffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 

French Battery Company, Madison, 
Wis. 

L. N. Renault & Sons, Inc., Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J. 

I move the election of these firms 


as associate members. 


(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried). 

Secretary Newcomb: On behalf of 
our board of control, I wish to present 
to the association the following matter 
for your consideration. The board of 
control recommends that article II of 
our constitution and by-laws as it now 
appears on page 386 of the printed pro- 
ceedings of the 1930 convention, be 
amended as follows: After the word, 
“Association,” in the sixth line, add the 
following new sentence: “On recom- 
mendation of the Board of Control, 
there may be elected at each annual 
convention an honorary president, who 
shall serve for the term of one year.” 

Mr. President, in accordance with 
the requirement of the constitution and 
by-laws, this should be posted in the 
meeting room for twenty-four hours 
and be taken up for final action at our 
next session, or the last session. I so 
move that action be taken. 

President Penland: If there is no ob- 
jection, we will ask the secretary to 
post the change in the by-laws as read 
and we will act on it tomorrow. 

We have some very interesting re- 
ports coming up this morning. I want 
to invite your attention to the fact that 
we are to have Prof. Paul H. Nystrom 





with us during the morning. I am 
sure that we will all get something 
very much worthwhile out of his ad- 


dress. 

The first committee to report is the 
committee on insurance, R. ‘B. Whittle- 
sey, chairman. Mr. Frank will make 
the report for him I believe. Mr. 
Whittlesey is not present. 


Insurance Report 


Louis Frank: Mr. Whittlesey is not 
able to be present, as you have heard, 
and as a member of the committee, Dr. 
Newcomb has asked me to read his re- 
port. I am not going to read the com- 
plete report in order to save time, You 
will read it in the proceedings of the As- 
sociation, but there are a number of im- 
portant points which a rather hasty ex- 
amination of the preliminary report here 
would indicate should be read to the 
members here present. 

The insurance problems of wholesale 
druggists have been so completely cov- 
ered in past reports that it is a little 
difficult to present anything particularly 
new. From the standpoint of employers 
the consuming problem of the day in 
the Insurance field in these pressing times 
is that of unemployment insurance. How- 
ever, as the views on this subject are so 
varied, and we seem to be still so far from 
any real solution of the problems involved, 
it was decided that no long discussion of 
it would be given here, other than to say 
that it is undoubtedly something that 
will ocupy the minds of all employers 
during the next few years, and it is hoped 
that the experiences of this present de- 
pression may be used as a basis to 





prevent a recurrence of such wide-spread 
unemployment in the future. 


Products Liability Insurance 

There is an increasing tendency in this 
country toward the making of claims al- 
leging injuries, illness and even death 
through the use or consumption of various 
food and drug products. The insurance 
giving protection against loss through 
claims of this sort, or loss from legal ex- 
pense to fight such claims, is known as 
products liability insurance. In the case 
of any packages going out of a wholesale 
house with the wholesaler’s own label 
thereon, the responsibility for damage due 
to any cause whatsoever lies directly with 
the wholesaler. 


Many houses buy package drugs from 
a manufacturer put up with their own 
name on the label. In such cases the 


wholesaler is considered the manufacturer 
from the standpoint of the law, as it is 
his name that appears on the package. 
Also the wholesaler must assume the 
responibility for all bulk packages put 
up in his drug department under his own 
label. 


A check-up of the few people in the 
country who deal in this type of insurance 
indicates that there are still quite a large 
number of wholesale druggists in the coun- 
try who are not covered by products 
liability insurance. Our adviée is that, if 
not covered, you carefully consider this 
type of coverage. A brief review of some 
of the claims that have been allowed in 
court would quickly convince one that it 
was well to guard against such a con- 
tingency. 

Some claims have been made against 
wholesalers even though the products in 
question have been sold in the original 
container of the manufacturer and the 
containers bear the name of the manu- 
facturer. In some states there gre stat- 
utes to the effect that anything in the 
food and drug line sold by a wholesaler 
is warranted fit for human consumption 


and under these laws wholesalers have 
been compelled to defend themselves or 
make settlements in order to protect 
themselves from a judgment being 


rendered against them. 

In the event of such a claim against 
a wholesaler, it would be advisable, first, 
always to pass along the claim to the 
manufacturer of the product involved. If 
the manufacturer is reliable they will 
almost always assume responsibility for 
all claims made against their own prod- 
ucts. However, a case will arise where 
the manufacturer is not financially re- 
sponsible and they refuse to take any 
responsibility or even find it easier to go 
into bankruptcy and dissolve rather than 


assume responsibility for the claim. In 
such a case where the laws mentioned 
above are in effect the suit may be 


brought against the wholesaler. 

We might also advice at this time that 
in case of a suit brought against the 
wholesaler or one of his customers in 
regard to a manufacturer's product, that 
the wholesaler cease the sale of this prod- 
uct until the case is settled. In one ac- 


tual case it is alleged that the whole- 
saler continued to sell the product after 
a suit was instituted and as a result a 
large number of additional claims fol- 
lowed. In this case it is also alleged that 


the wholesaler rather than undergo court 


proceedings, settled one or more early 
minor claims out of court. This action, 
it is believed by some, implicated the 


wholesaler as partly responsible. 

Your committee originally intended to 
develop a means of obtaining a blanket 
products liability protection for all mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. from as many 
drug manufacturers as possible but on 
further investigation it was found, due to 
certain technicalities, to be impractical ; 
so after much correspondence the plan 
was abandoned. Also the number of 
claims made against wholesalers for dam- 
age from goods sold in original contain- 
ers with a manufacturer’s label has been 
so negligible as not to warrant the ex- 
pense to the N. W. D. A. 

A warning to all wholesalers to be 
careful about assuming responsibility as 
a manufacturer’s agent is brought out 
by a case occurring during the past year. 
In this case, at the manufacturer’s re- 
quest, a wholesaler employed a girl to dis- 
tribute free samples of a certain laxative. 
Although the manufacturer agreed to bear 


the expense the girl was actually em- 
ployed by the wholesaler. By an un- 
fortunate circumstance one small child 


procured a large number of these samples 
and ate them as he would candy, with the 
result that he became violently ill and 
died within a few days. A very large 
claim was brought against the wholesaler 
because the samples were distributed by 
a person under his employ, for whose acts 
he was responsible. In this case the 
manufacturer was not financially or mor- 
ally sound and simply refused any re- 
sponsibility in the case, leaving the whole- 
saler “holding the bag.” ps 

Products liability insurance is very im- 
portant, of vital interest to every whole- 
sale druggist as well as manufacturer 
ad should be carried by all. 

It is possible that some concerns can- 
celled their use and occupancy insurance 


when the full effect of the depression was 


made manifest, on the theory that their 
business was not making any net profit. 
Use and Occupancy Insurance 
As a matter of fact net profits repre- 


sents but a small portion of the possible 
loss collectible under such a contract and 
use and occupancy insurance is probably 
of greater value when business is poor, 
as generally it is then more difficult to 
resume normal business than during pros- 


perous periods. 

The fact that business shows no net 
profits does not mean that fixed expenses 
such as salaries, interest charges, taxes 
ind advertising expenses are not being 


earned. The policy covers fixed expenses 
to the extent they would have been 
earned, and will pay for them during in- 
terruption even if net profits were not be- 
ing earned before the fire. 

Betterments and Improvements 


Most lessees install improvements and 
betterments to a rented building and 
charge yearly to the operation of his 


business that percentage of the total cost 
of betterments and improvements as one 


year bears to the number of years the 
lease has to run. Theyre is obviously an 
insurable interest which should be cov- 


ered for fire insurance and this is usually 


done by including the proper value in a 
stock and fixtures form. 
We recommend that this’ insurance 


value be covered by a specific policy, re- 
rdliess of whether it costs more or less 
from a rate point of view. As a matter 
of fact, it is more apt to take the bui.ding 
rate rather than the contents rate, or 
perhaps a rate intermediary between the 
two 

Stock and fixtures 
ally written with a 
ind even without it there are difficulties 
encountered in reaching an adjustment 
promptly, as inventories have to be made 
and checked, bills and books examined, 
ind many other details gone into. All this 
is apt to delay the adjustment and pay- 





insurance is gener- 
co-insurance clause 


ment of the betterments and improve- 
ments loss which, in turn, delays repair 
work and an early resumption of busi- 
ness. 
Increasing Values and Co-Insurance 
Clauses 
Fire insurance field men report that 


insurable values are increasing and that 
there is a tendency to overlook the neces- 
sity for increasing insurance to corre- 
spond. This situation is usual after a 
long period of declining values, and should 
be watched carefully to see that the 
amount of insurance complies with the 
requirements of your co-insurance clause. 

Also in connection with the co-insurance 
factor, many wholesalers have consign- 
ment merchandise on their floors, which 
does not appear in the book value of their 
inventory, but for which they are legally 
liable, and the value of which would be 
included in a checkup by the adjusters in 
case of loss. Such value may be over- 
looked in establishing the amount of in- 
surance, with the result that you would 
be found a co-insurer at the time of a 
loss. 


Leasehold Insurance 


Experience in this form of insurance is 
bringing to light many new angles. If 
such a form of insurance is carried, it 
will be well to review the insurance con- 
tract and then make a personal examina- 
tion of the title of the leased property on 
the county records for conditions affecting 
restoration of the building in event of fire, 
such as easement rights. etc. A few 
points that should be looked into are as 
follows :— 

1. Recheck the method used in arriving 
at your leasehold value. 

2. Does building stand on ground owned 
in fee simple by the lessor. 

3. Do all building walls stand on les- 
sor’s property. 

1.H9s anyone *asement rights. 

5. If there is a party wall or easement 
rights exist, what happens in case of fire. 


6. Is the construction of the building 
such that in case of a partial loss the 
owner can make repairs without inter- 


ference from municipal authorities. 

7. Are there any materials used in the 
construction of the building that would be 
hard or impossible to replace. 

8. If you are a sublessee, is your inter- 
est fully protected. 


Parcel Post 


It is the custom of some wholesalers to 
seif-insure themselves on parcel post. In 
other words, a charge in addition to post- 
age is made and the proceeds put in the 
wholesaler’s own funds, out of which he 
pays all losses and claims. 

It is important that this is not billed as 
“Insurance,” because legally no one can 
sell insurance without a permit or license 
qualifying them to do so. However, your 
committee can see no objection to charg- 


ing any amount desired as a “shipping 
expense” or “delivery expense,” and set- 
tling claims independently. We are not 


warning against th practice of self-insur- 
ance on parcel post, as we understand that 
it usually results in some saving, but you 
are warned against the use of the word 
“Insurance” in billing, unless actual in- 
surance is carried. In one or two instances 
some keen-eyed insurance inspectors or 
agents have tried to make trouble on this 
ground, 

As a possible guide to a survey of your 
own insurance situation we are closing 
this report with a rather comprehensive 
list of contingencies which may be covered 
by insurance. It might be well to check 
your own coverage against this list. 


Summary of Insurable Contingencies 


(a) Money invested in plant and equip- 
ment and manufactured products as prop- 
erty: 

Example: . 

1. Plant: Fire, tornado, windstorm, riot, 
insurrection, civil commotion and explo- 
sion, water damage and sprinkler leakage, 
plate glass, engine breakage, etc. 

2. Equipment: In addition to the fore- 
going forms there would be automobile, 
elevator, engine breakage, etc. 

3. Manufactured products: In 


addition 


to the coverages’ enumerated under 
“Plant”, there would be transportation, 
motor truck contents, parcel post, ocean 


marine, mercantile burglary, etc. 

(b) Money invested (through payment 
of wages) in employees: 

Example: 
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Workmen's compensation and group dis- 
ability. 

(c) Plant, equipment and employees 
considered as income-producing unit 

Example 


Coverages applying to causes which 
might interrupt the production of profits, 
or, by imposing certain forms of loss, re- 
duce the net amount of such profit, such 


as engine breakage, use and occupancy, 
rent and leaseho'd, etc 

(d) Legal liability hazards—i. « pos- 
sibilities of pecuniary loss created by rea- 
son of the acts of employees and the acts 
(to so consider them) of machinery 01 
equipment, 

icxample 

Public liability, elevator liability, auto- 


mobile liability, teams liabilty, employer's 
liability, engine breakage, property dam- 
age, et 

(e) Money or valuable property ex- 
posed to hazards of damage or loss by 
reason of theft, robbery, or other forms 
of crime committed either by his own 
employees or by others 

Example : 


Paymaster and messenger robbery, 
mercantile safe, mercantile open. stock, 
interior hold-up, check alteration and 


forgery, fidelity bonds, etc. 

In closing, your committee desires to 
express its appreciation for the time and 
courtesy extended so generously by J. M. 
Robinson, of McKesson & Robbins; A. P. 
Connor, Philadelphia, specialist in prod- 


ucts liability insurance, and Henry P. 
Sage. 
President Penland: You have heard 


the report on insurance. 
discussion? This is a very fine report. 

Warner James: I move it take the 
usual procedure, that it be referred to 
the board of control. 

President Penland: If there is no 
objection, it will take that course. 

The next committee to report is the 
committee on legislation, William J. 
Schieffelin, jr.. chairman. 

W. J. Schieffelin, jr.: I believe that 
you will find that Mr. Crounse’s report 
covers an even wider range than usual 
of subjects important to each one of 
us. Without taking any time from 
that report, it is a great pleasure to 
introduce again to you our able repre- 
sentative, Mr. Crounse. 


Is there any 


Legislative Report 


(The report of the committee on 
legislation was read by W. L. Crounse, 
N. W. D. A. representative in Wash- 
ington.) 


The past year has been notable for im- 
portant developments in Washington of 
special interest to the drug trade. Per- 
haps the most significant of these, with 
the possible exception of the passage by 
the House of Representatives of the Cap- 
per-Kelly honest merchandising bill, has 
been the project for the expansion of the 
supervision of our industry by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rendered possible by 
a substantially increased appropriation 
the drastic effect of which, however. has 
been somewhat offset by salutary checks 
upon the activities of the officials applied 


by the Federal courts in notable cases 
presenting squarely issues based upon 
fundamental principles of the food and 


drugs act. It is to be hoped that the ad- 
ministration officials will take to heart 
the admonitions of the courts in the cases 
referred to and that the result will be the 
shaping of a policy no less rigorous and 
effective in the protection of the public 
health, but wiser and more conservative 
in that none but legal methods of control 
will be resorted to. The courts have also 
taken occasion to point out the limited 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the censoring of the advertis- 
ing of medicinal manufacturers, and it is 
believed that the future work of the com- 
mission will be governed by a safer and 
saner policy. 


Closer Supervision of Drug Trade 

The expansion of the regulatory work 
of the Food and Drug Administration has 
been rendered possible by an additional 
allotment of nearly $200,000 of the appro- 
priation granted to the Department of 
Agriculture last spring available for the 
fiscal year which began July 1, last. Our 
members cannot fail to be interested in 
a summary of the tasks which this addi- 
tional appropriation will enable the Food 
and Drug Administration to attempt, as 
follows:—(1) to increase the personnel of 
the bureau at the largest ports to examine 
food and drugs brought directly into the 
United States; (2) to provide additional 
means for the routine interstate inspec- 
tion and analysis of food products; (3) to 
provide additional equipment and per- 
sonnel! sufficient for the adequate patho- 
logical tests of potent drugs, such as 
aconite, cannabis indica, digitalis, ergot 
and the like; (4) the testing of the potency 
of glandular preparations which recently 
have become important items in the drug 
trade; (5) to provide better control of 


drugs and proprietary preparations de- 
signed for the treatment of serious di- 
seases which are alleged to be either 


much below or much above standard, as 
well as to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of antiseptics; (6) to establish a spe- 
cial laboratory for the study of vitamins 
and to employ trained investigators for 
the purpose of removing from the market 
falsely labeled vitamin preparations; in- 
cidentally greater efficiency in the control 
of vitamin preparations and in spray- 
residue-removal investigations will also 
be sought. 


Cosmetics Receiving Special Attention 


During the past year considerable anx- 
iety has been caused toilet goods manu- 
facturers by the action of the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture who have 
seized certain tooth pastes on the market 
on the charge of misbranding. The state- 
ments on labels, cartons, ete., to which 
the officials have taken exception have in- 
cluded the assurance to the consumer that 
the regular brushing of the teeth with the 
preparation in question will cleanse the 
mouth, harden the gums and tend to ward 
off the diseases by which the teeth are 
sometimes attacked. To the layman these 
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TEAMWORK?! 


Here are three quick-selling products 
that have made a name for them- 
selves in the drug field. You know 
them—you know their popularity— 
and you know they have a quick 


turn-over. 


H IN DS i DID YOU KNOW they had a real 


Honey 7tlmond 


CREAM big-profit value as a “team”? You 


cnc b. &. Fae Oe can sell them as a group by just 
reminding the customer who only 
asks for one, 
“Team-up” and STOCK-UP with 
this unbeatable team of Lehn & Fink 
profit-makers. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste 


for beauty of the teeth 


AS HINDs co, 


Leamemeg nto or NS “Lysol” Disinfectant 


DUCTS COMPany “a ; 
ConTeNTs gy for feminine hygiene 


2 FLUID ozs wer 


ii VI - 

“ALCOHOL 7% i Ss 
= “LYSOL” Disinfectan! & 
* “LYSOL” Disinfectant ss 

y be swallowed accident oe 


tering any of the f 30 
in equal quantity f =a 


Hinds Honey & of olive oil, = “— ; 

Almond Cream fe 
for chapped hands ; 

. a 8 


Sraduation of this 
Solution, one-half gaig 


MU | ee crest 
FORMULA L-F | Soi ae 


The modern, safe anti- 
- | PP 

septic. Harmless to the 

most tender tissues. Per- 

fect for feminine hygiene. 


TOOTH PASTE 


3 NEW HINDS Beauty Preparations 
that increase daily in popularity ... real 
sellers with a nation-wide acceptance. 


LEHN & FINK, INC. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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injunctions appear to be directly in line 
with those which reputable dentists give 
their patients, but the drug control offi- 
cials have interpreted them as _ positive 
claims that the use of the pastes in ques- 
tion will prevent the diseases referred to. 
Compliance with the department's de- 
mands for revised labels and literature 
in all cases would result in the elimina- 
tion of every claim except as to the mere 
mechanical cleansing of the teeth which 
might be secured through the aid of a 
stiff tooth brush without the use of any 
paste whatsoever. The question has nat- 


urally arisen in the minds of many pro- 
ducers as to whether the government 
having invaded the field of cosmetics in- 


toothpastes In any 
recent drive on these products 
will no doubt result in the wholesale re- 
vision of tooth paste labels for it is obvi- 
ous that it is entirely in the hands of the 
producers to avoid further trouble by 


tends to 
event the 


stop at 





W. J. Schieffelin, Jr. 


Chairman on Legislation 


eliminating the claims of curative value 
on labels which appear automatically to 
have transferred the goods from the cate- 
gory of toilet preparations to that of 
medicinal products. In this connection it 
is a significant fact that in the wide field 
of toilet preparations there are numerous 
items which fall within a sort of twilight 


zone in which they are both cosmetics 
and medicines, such items including not 


only tooth pastes and powders, but mouth 
washes, hair dressings, skin lotions, 
salves, etc. 

The attention of our members has al- 
ready been drawn in our bulletins to the 
necessity that manufacturers and dealers 
should redouble their vigilance in scan- 
ning the labels and literature that accom- 
pany the packages of the goods they make 
or handle. Many labels devised before 
the enactment of the pure food and drug 
law are still in use and are being re- 
printed from time to time without change. 
This is no doubt due wholly to inadver- 
tence but in view of the announcements 
by the food administration of the exten- 
sion of its activities in the near future 
special care should be taken to see that 
all products comply strictly with the law. 
Forewarned is forearmed. 


Courts Check Official Overzeal 


While the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has thus been enlarging its jurisdic- 
tion and extending its functions, the 
courts in ruling on certain test cases in- 
volving fundamental principles have point- 
ed out in important instances that official 
zeal has outrun its discretion to the ex- 
tent of employing illegal measures in the 
enforcement of the law. Three salient in- 
stances may be briefly mentioned in this 
connection as follows:— 

In the Capon Springs Water case, Judge 
Dickinson in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eas District 
of Pennsylvania, dismiss the libel 
against a certain spring water alleged to 
be adulterated and misbranded on the 
ground that “no hearing was given to the 
claimants but on the contrary they were 
refused all information or opportunity to 
correct the information upon which libel- 
lant had based its libel.” This decision 
disposed of a contention maintained by 
the food and drug control officials for 
many years that the provision in the 
pure food and drug law and regulations 
for a hearing applies only in cases where 
the manufacturers are being proceeded 
against criminally and does not apply 
to civil proceedings against the product. 


Bona Fide Claims Are Not “False and 
Fraudulent” 


In the case of the libeling of the prep- 
aration known as “Lee’s Save-the-Baby,” 
Judge Thomas in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Connecticut 
held that to establish the fact that this 
preparation was misbranded “the govern- 
ment must prove by preponderance of the 
evidence; first, that the label, carton or 
literature carries some statement, design, 
or device regarding the contents of the 
package or the ingredients in the mixture 
which is false and misleading in some 
particular and, second, that the statement 
made or the design or device carried on 
the label or carton or in the circular re- 
garding the purity or therapeutic efficacy 
of the same are false and fraudulent, the 
alleged fraud to be established by com- 
petent proof and by credible and con- 
vincing evidence.” Analyzing the _ evi- 
dence the court pointed out that all of the 
ingredients in the preparation were found 
in the United States Pharmacopeia and, 
according to the testimony of competent 
and reputable physicians, have for many 
years been used in the treatment for such 
disorders as croup, influenza, grippe and 








n 





colds, 
this 


dis- 
court 


etc. In 
case, the 


coughs, 
libel in 


pneumonia, 
missing the 
said :-— 

“In conclusion we revert to the allega- 
tions of the libel. They charge that there 
is a misbranding in that this article ‘con- 
tains no ingredient or combination of in- 
gredients capable of producing the effects 
claimed, and that the same were applied 
to the said article knowingly and in reck- 





less and wanton disregard of their truth 
or falsity, so as to represent falsely and 
fraudulently to the purchasers thereof, 


and create in the minds of the purchasers 
thereo7, the impression and belief, that th« 
article was, in whole or in part, composed 
of, or contained, ingredients or medicina 


agents effective in the diseases and con- 
ditions named therein.’ 

“The government has failed to prove 
that the allegations of its libel are true. 
On the other hand, thé evidence abun- 
dantly shows that every ingredient in this 
mixture has some therapeutic or curative 


value in connection with the treatment 
or mitigation of the ailments and diseases 
in which the use of this remedy is in- 
dicated or recommended on the label and 


in the circular contained within the pack- 


age Nor is there proof that the package 
or circular contains any statement, design 
or device regarding the curative or thera- 








peutic effect either of the compound itse-f 
or any ingredient therein contained which 
is false or fraudulent 

Following this decision there occurred 
an astonishing episode oft great signifi 
cance as indicating the completeness ot 
the government’s defeat in this important 
iction The United States attorney en- 
gaged in prosecuting this case having 
filed a writ of appeal to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at the instan 
of the Food and Drug Administration, re- 
ceived instructions from the _ Solicitor- 
General of the United States to withdraw 
the appeal and therefore made a motion 
to that effect Counsel for the manufac- 
turer was s0 confident that he would 
secure an afflirmance of the decision in 
the court of appeals, that he contested the 


motion to withdraw, but it was finai:ly al- 


lowed by the court. Officials of the Food 
and Drug Administration express entire 
ignorance as to the reasons for the action 


of the Department of Justice in directing 
the withdrawal of the appeal. 


Multiple Seizure Policy Illegal 


Easily the most important case which 
the courts have decided against the Food 
and Drug Administration during the past 
year was that brought against the Na- 
tional Remedy Company of Boston, in 
which the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia enjoined the Department of 
Agriculture from making multiple seizures 
of its so-called “B & M Ext.¢nal Remedy” 
until such time as the disputed questions 
of law and fact could be judicially de- 
termined in a single test case. This de- 
cision, it is believed, will put an end to 
the practice of the department followed 
for many years of employing the multiple 
seizure as a Weapon with which to coerce 
manufacturers into revising their labels 
and literature to meet the views of the 
enforcement officials. As heretofore point- 
ed out in the reports of this committee, 
multiple seizures have been made in many 


cases but the department has usually 
defended its policy on the ground that 
multiple actions have been brought only 


in cases in which the public health would 
have been jeopardized if the goods in 
question had been permitted to be sold 
Decayed food products have usually been 
cited by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials as typical of those against 
which proceedings were brought. Un- 
fortunately ‘for this specious argument 
the record does not bear out the assertion 
regarding the character of the products 
proceeded against, some of which, like the 
“B & M External Remedy,” have been on 
the market for many years and have 
never been claimed to be a serious menace 


to the public health however much they 
may have been lacking in efficiency. In 


deciding this case the court takes the view 
generally accepted by the drug trade that 
multiple seizures as usually resorted to 
appear to be designed to threaten ruin 


to a manufacturer to compel him to ac- 
cept the dictates of the enforcement of- 
ficials. 

The case against the National Remedy 


Company was a peculiarly flagrant exer- 
cise by the Food and Drug Administration 
of arbitrary power, for no less than 
twelve years ago the drug control officials 
began a proceeding against this company, 


which resulted in a jury trial in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, in which the 


company was found to be not guilty of the 
charge brought by the government that 
the claims regarding the therapeutic effect 
of its “B. & M. External Remedy”’ were 
false and fraudulent. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the remedy was carried in 
stock by many drug dealers in practically 
all of the States for years following the 
judgment, the department in December, 
1928, and January, 1929, caused libels to 
be brought against the product and seiz- 
ures to be made in eight widely separated 
cities. 

In holding that Congress did not intend 
multiple seizures to be made, except in 
extreme cases where the public health was 
in jeopardy, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia said: 

“Inasmuch as every district attorney to 
whom the department makes certification 
must institute appropriate proceedings, by 
indictment or libel for condemnation, or 
both, it is evident that even though the 
findings of the department are merely ad- 
ministrative, nevertheless, if such certifi- 
cation should be made to the district at- 
torney in every district where a product 
might be found, the manufacturer would 
be crippled or ruined long before the final 
adjudication in the court could be had 
Such a result, ‘we think, was not. con- 
templated by Congress, except possibly in 
unusual cases where drastic action would 
be necessary for the immediate protection 
of the public. Is this a case of that 
character? We think not.’’ 

Following this decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia one 
of the seizure cases pending in the United 
States District Court at Baltimore was 
reached for hearing when the manufac- 
turer agreed to modify his labels and 
consented to the decree of condemnation 
of the goods involved in the seizure. Sub- 
sequently, the Pure Food and Drug Ad: 
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ministration recommended to the Depart- 


ment of Justice an appeal from the de- 
cison of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia concerning the le- 


of multiple seizures, which it will 
was an issue in this litigation 
entirely separate and distinct from the 
question of the misbranding of the par- 
ticular product involved After careful 
consideration, however, the solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture decided to 


gality 
be noted, 


withdraw the request for an appeal. This 
action, therefore, amounts to an accep- 
tance of the decision that multiple seiz- 


ures can be legally made only in extreme 
cases where the public interest is seriously 
involved In view of the number of 
seizures made of the product in this case 
further litigation is probable but the De- 
partment of Agriculture now appears to 
be reconciled to the acceptance of the 
broad principles affecting muitiple seiz- 
ures laid down in the ruling of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the 
Food and Drug Administration will here- 
after differentiate carefully between prod- 
ucts which seriously menace the public 
health and those in which there is merely 


a difference in expert opinion as to 
therapeutic value and that wherever a 
drug product of the latter class is called 


in question the government will co-operate 
with the manufacturer in securing an ad- 
judication of the involved in a 
single test case brought in a mutually 
convenient jurisdiction. 


Trade Commission’s Jurisdiction 


issues 


Limited 
It is significant that while the courts 
have thus pointed out the illegal methods 
pursued by the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration they have also taken occasion 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Federal! 
Trade Commission in its censorship of 


advertising to cases in which the com- 


W. L. Crounse 


Washington Representative 


competition.” It will 
this committee called 
to our last conven- 
Court 


plant is “unfair 
be remembered that 
attention in its report 
tion that the United States Circuit 
of Appeals had decided against the com- 
mission in the so-called ‘“‘Raladam case” 
involving the question as to whether the 
preparation known as “Marmola” would 
do what was claimed for it, namely, harm- 
lessly reduce flesh. Subsequently the com- 
mission took an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court which has since 
handed down a decision affirming the rul- 
ing of the circuit court of appeals, holding 
that no competitive interest was shown by 
the record. Notwithstanding the ruling 
of the supreme court the ultimate out- 
come of this case is shrouded in some 
doubt. 

A motion by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to reopen the case for the purpose 
of introducing evidence to show that the 
product “Marmo!a’’ was in competition 


with numerous other so-called “obesity 
remedies” has been denied on the ground 
that the motion should have been ad- 
dressed to the circuit court of appeals 
rather than to the supreme court. At- 
tention is also called to the fact that 
the motion filed in the supreme court 


does not specify the evidence as to com- 
petition relied upon by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Inasmuch as the circuit 
court of appeals considered the merits of 
the preparation as well as the matter 
of jurisdiction and commented favorably 
thereon, it is probable that some time 
will elapse before this case is finally 
disposed of. 

Summarizing the foregoing it will be 
seen that there is a laudable disposition 
on the part of the Federal courts to pro- 
tect legitimate industry against the 
arbitrary acts of executive officials wield- 
ing temporary authority. It is also en- 
couraging to know that the courts do not 
look with favor upon the substitution of 
the views of a few bureaucratic officials 
for those of the reputable physicians who 
in many cases have prescribed the formu- 
las brought into question and whose judg- 
ment has been supported by an impressive 
body of medical opinion 


Advertising Censorship Bills 

The drug and allied trades are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that the re- 
cent Congress finally adjourned without 
action of any kind upon the bills intro- 
duced by Senators Smoot of Utah and 
Copeland of New York granting to the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
censor newspaper advertising of foods and 


drugs to the same extent that he now 
supervises through the pure food and 
drug control officials the labels, cartons 


and literature accompanying the package 
as it goes to the consumer. Our members 
should not jump to the conclusion, how- 





bills are dead. Crowded 
dockets both in committee and on the 
floor of both houses had as much to do 
with the failure of action on these meas- 
ures as lack of interest in their provi- 
sions; hence it will be necessary to keep 
a sharp eye on these bills if, as is alto- 
gether likely, they are reintroduced in the 
new Congress, It is probable that an im- 
portant consideration which militated 
against action in the last Congress was 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is developing rapidly the work of 
censoring advertising which makes it dif- 
ficult to what good purpose could be 
served by another governmental agency 
to duplicate this activity. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in sev- 
eral important cases the courts have re- 
fused to sustain the commission in its 
decrees of censorship and since those set- 
backs have been encountered there has 
been a marked tendency on the part of 
the commission to conservatise its policy. 


Capper-Kelly Bill 

The Congress just ended witnessed an 
unprecedented campaign for the enact- 
ment of the Capper-Kelly honest merchan- 
dising bill designed to put an end to 
predatory price-cutting and although the 
measure failed of its ultimate passage 
for reasons having little bearing upon the 
merits of the project, surprising progress 
was made not only in advancing the par- 
liamentary position of the legislation but 
in educating Congress and the public with 
regard to the nece ty of this important 
and much desired reform For the first 
time since this legislation was formulated 


ever, that these 


see 





it was favorably reported from subcom- 
mittee and from full committee and was 
passed by the house in the face of the 


combined opposition of chain and depart- 
ment store interests which spared neither 
time nor money to defeat it. The meas- 
ure, though handicapped by amendments 
injected by certain opponents amid great 
confusion and without a roll call—and 
allowed by the managers of the bill to 
stand without a test vote in the expecta- 
tion of perfecting the provisions in the 
Senate—was accepted in principle and 
approved by the house by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but by the time it reached 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce the congested condition of the leg- 





islative docket was such as to make it 
impossible to enact a bill in the few re- 
maining days of the _ session. It was 


obvious that a serious attempt to secure 
its consideration by the senate would 
make it probable that the President would 


be forced to call an extra session of 
Congress to pass the appropriation bills 
necessary for the conduct of the govern- 


ment. The bill, therefore, was laid aside 
with great reluctance on the part of its 
champions but with the feeling that genu- 
ine progress in this great reform had been 
made and would be exceedingly helpful 
when the legislation is revived in the new 
Congress. It is probable that when the 
bill is again taken up next December 
an important change in tactics will be 
made and the measure first presented in 
the senate instead of the house. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the 
Federal Trade Commission has made pub- 
lic a synopsis of a report of a so-called 
“investigation of the price-maintenance 
problem,” undertaken on its own initia- 
tive, in which t is asserted that “no 
legislation permitting resale price-main- 
tenance is called for at present.” This 
cone!usion, in which Commissioner Hum- 
phrey, the most experienced member of 
the body, refused to concur, is diamet- 
rically opposed to the weight of the 
opinion of the business men upon whose 
views, obtained through the medium of 
questionnaires, the report is assumed to be 
predicated It is also exactly contrary to 





the views of the commission itself, ex- 
pressed December 2, 1927, to the effect 


that “it is evident that legislation will be 
required to cure the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions.” The replies to the com- 
mission’s questionnaires were _ received 
from less than four-tenths of one percent 
of the manufacturers of the country, as 
shown by the latest census, from less 
than two-tenths of one percent of the 
wholesalers, a little more than one-tenth 
of one percent of the retailers and from 
an infinitesimal fraction of one percent of 
the adult consumers. Under the circum- 
stances we may well echo the views of 
“Printers Ink,’’ which in an editorial re- 
cently said: 

“It is nothing new to find the commis- 








sion off the reservation. But this latest 
voyage does raise certain questions that 
are of more vital importance to business 


men in our democracy than even the ulti- 
mate soundness or unsoundness of a 
theory like price maintenance. If our 
views on public questions are to be pre- 
sented to Congress through the medium of 





some bureaucratic functionary, which 
places its own estimate upon them, it is 
time we knew about it. If a majority 


of five political appointees at Washington 
can decide ‘how much importance should 
be attached’ to opinions on pending leg- 
islation, it may be time to stop the ma- 
chine and put on a new record.”’ 

Congress is not likely to pay much at- 
tention to this particular report of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

There can be no doubt that the cam- 
paign in the interest of this legislation 
should be renewed with all possible vigor 
before the assembling of the new Congress 


and while senators and represntatives 
are at their homes and therefore pecu- 
liarly subject to the influence of their 
constituents. In carrying out this work 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation should exert a powerful influence 
as the result of the fact that its leg- 


islative committee includes representatives 
from almost every State. Surely it is only 
necessary to consider the developments 
of the past eighteen months to fully re- 
alize the evils of predatory price-cutting 
and to appreciate the benefits which every 
industry will derive from the placing of 
the Capper-Kelly bill on the statute books. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the ad- 
vocates of this legislation that its enact- 
ment will go far to relieve the wide- 
spread depression now prevailing through- 
out the country. 

The advocates of honest merchandising 
and resale price-protection have been 
much encouraged by the recent action of 


the legislature of California in passing 
a bill substantially in the language of 
the Capper-Kelly measure as reported to 
the House of Representatives by the 
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House Committe on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce during the short session. 
It is interesting also to note that the 
legislature of Texas recently refused to 
report from committee a bill prohibiting 
“predatory” price-cutting as distinguished 
from other types of price cutting This 
was a distinct defeat for the chain-store 
interests who undertook to emasculate a 
bill intended to provide protection for re- 
sale prices. In this connection, however, 
we deem it wise to repeat a warning re- 
cently given to our membership by our 
Washington representative in an associa- 
tion bulletin as follows 

“It should be understood that the enact- 
ment of such laws in no way relieves the 
necessity for Federal action. The scope 
of these laws is intra-state exclusively 
and they do not affect interstate opera- 
tions. \ Federal statute is the only 
means by which manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers can be protected in 
the maintenance of resale prices or can 
be guaranteed against the attacks by the 
Federal Trade Commission and other Fed- 
eral agencies for attempting to maintain 
reasonable price schedules.” 


Transfer of Prohibition Enforcement 


The drug and allied trades have fol- 
lowed with great interest the developments 
in the enforcement of prohibition since 
the execution of the penal functions of 
the organization has been transferred 
from the treasury to the Department of 
Justice. One outstanding result of this 
change has been a marked improvement 
in the functioning of the newly created 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, headed by 
Dr. J. M. Doran Relieved of the vexa- 
tious and laborious details on the criminal 
side of prohibition enforcement, Dr. Doran 
has been able to give his undivided atten- 
tion to expediting and otherwise improv- 
ing the functioning of the industrial su- 
pervisors whose work is rapidly being co- 
ordinated and standardized in accordance 
with Dr. Doran’s well-known policy of 
facilitating all legitimate trade operations. 
It is unfortunate, however, that a ten- 
dency is still apparent on the part of 
certain officials of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol to defer action on much 
current business even of a more routine 
character until the views of the officials 
of the Department of Justice with respect 
thereto have been ascertained. It is to 
be hoped that this is only a temporary 
tendency and that business is not to be 
slowed down by a lack of independence 
on the part of the officials of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol. 

The recently promulgated revised regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the Wil- 
liamson act represent many months of 
arduous joint work on the part of rep- 
resentatives of the drug and allied trades 
in co-operation with the officials of the 
government. The new code will doubtless 
be further revised in minor particulars 
but thus far little or no hardship has 
been suffered by any legitimate interest 
as the result of the new regulations. The 
attention of our members is called to the 
fact that an important change has been 
made limiting the life of Form 1477 (per- 
mits to purchase denatured alcohol) to 
ninety days. This*change, which may 
seem to impose a hardship on permit 
holders, is in point of fact a concession 
of great value. The Williamson act pro- 
vides that all applications for permits 
having a life exceeding ninety days must 
be approved by the Attorney-General as 
well as by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
If permits to purchase denatured alcohol 
were subject to dual approval it is obvious 
that indefinite, vexatious and costly de- 
lays would have resulted, but this un- 
fortunate situation has been completely 
obviated by the ingenious plan of limiting 
the life of Form 1477 to ninety days, 
making necessary the approval of the 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol only 
Experience has amply demonstrated that 
ninety days is sufficient time in which to 
obtain alcohol by a permit to purchase. 


Additional Prohibition Legislation 


The convening of the new Congress 
next December will doubtless witness the 
bringing forward of additional legislative 
projects to meet certain recommendations 
for the amendment of the prohibition laws 
by the so-called “Wickersham Commis- 
sion.” As these recommendations will re- 
late chiefly to the penal features of the 
statutes they should not adversely affect 
our interests but it hardly need be said 
that all these projects will be followed 
closely to prevent injury to our members. 
The attitude we have at all times main- 
tained in Washington is that while we 
desire the adequate enforcement of all the 
laws, we object to the jeopardizing to 
legitimate interests merely to facilitate 
government officials in their pursuit of 
law violators. 


Uniform State Narcotic Legislation 


The fourth draft of a proposed uniform 
State narcotic law has been under con- 
sideration by the narcotic section of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws during the past year. 
This draft, as well as its predecessors, it 
is understood, was prepared with the ad- 
vice and guidance of Dr. William C. 
Woodward, executive secretary of the 
bureau of legal medicine and legislation 
of the American Medical Association. A 
special committee of the National Drug 
Trade Conference, including in its mem- 
bership the Washington representative of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, has been actively co-operating 
during the past year in the effort to per- 
fect a draft designed to be satisfactory to 
all interests. This committee attended 
the Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws at its annual seségion in 
Atlantic City early in September and pre- 
sented a number of suggestions for 
amendments to the fourth draft. The 
Drug Trade Conference committee strong- 
ly favors a uniform state law following 
as closely as possible the provisions of 
the Harrison act. Federal Commissioner 
Anslinger, in charge of narcotics, also at- 
tended the conference and explained the 
necessity for certain special legislation in 
the States to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the Federal and State enforcement agen- 
cies. At the conclusion of the Atlantic 
City meeting the committee of the com- 
missioners having the bill in charge made 
a report to the conference and after dis- 
cussion was directed to incorporate cer- 
tain of the suggested amendments in an- 


other next 


annual 


draft 
meeting 


National Drug Survey 


The Department of Commerce, now en- 
gaged in the national drug store survey, 
centered in St. Louis, promises the publi- 
cation before the end of the present year 
of four separate reports embodying the 
findings of certain special phases of drug 
store merchandising. The publication of 
these separate reports is designed to make 
the information availab!e for practical use 
by the drug and allied trades at the earli- 
est possible moment and far in advance 
of the completion of the survey as a 
whole, the field work for which will not be 
concluded in all its phases until May, 
1932. The survey subjects which have 
been selected for earsiest publication are 
store arrangement and display; the mer- 
chandising characteristics of packages, 
including color, style, advertising matter 
and design; the drug wholesaler’s prob- 
lem of profitable customer selection; and 
causes of business failure in the retail 
drug trade. The national drug store sur- 
vey in its complete scope will cover all 
phases of drug store operations, and con- 
stitute one of the most complete distribu- 
tion studies ever made in any field of 
trade. It is in line with the general cam- 
paign of the commerce department to 
place in the hands of American business 
scientific information as to merchandising 
methods and costs which will aid it in 
the nation-wide war now being waged 
against the estimated $10,000,000,000 an- 
nual loss from distribution wastes. 


Taxation Outlook 

In view of the memorable experiences 
with the special taxation of its products, 
the drug trade in all its. branches is 
anxiousiy following developments in 
Washington resulting from the failure of 
the Federal income to equal expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1931 by a margin 
of approximately $1,000,000,000. Our 
trade has sometimes occupied the posi- 
tion of a political football but in this 
particular instance we may be the bene- 
ficiaries of a crisis in politics that may 
prevent any increase in taxation in the 
near future. When Congress reconvenes 
in December the presidential conventions 
and congressional primaries will be but 
six months off; hence the leaders of both 
major parties are already keenly alive 
to the danger of adding to the tax bur- 
den by any device however ingenious 
We are glad to be able to report that 
the treasury officials acting in accordance 
with instructions from the President are 
working out a project intended to tide 
over the current period of depression in 
commerce and industry without resorting 
to higher taxation. Pressing emergencies 
will be taken care of by the issuance of 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness, 
while the deficit in Federal revenues may 
be met by reducing the allotments to the 
sinking fund for the extinguishment of 
the public debt, largely a legacy of the 
World War. Since the war debt retire- 
ment act became effective in 1920 the 
treasury has applied to the sinking fund 
current revenues amounting to $4,000,- 
000,000 more than required by law. Thus 
the Secretary of the Treasury may al- 
locate the current revenues during the 
next year to any possible deficit without 
defaulting upon any of the sinking fund 
requirements that have accrued to date 


The present predicament of thé Federal 
treasury is the logical legacy of the reck- 
less appropriation by the last Congress of 
fabulous sums for a soldiers’ bonus, for 
farm and drought relief and to meet the 
unemployment crisis. None of these prob- 
lems have yet been solved, and it is evi- 
dent, in spite of the President’s determ- 
ination to insist upon strict national 
economy, that Congress and not the ad- 
ministration will determine the total of 
expenditures to be authorized next win- 
ter. It is therefore the plain duty of 
every citizen to do his utmost to impress 
upor his representatives in Congress the 
necessity for observing the strictest pos- 
sible economy in appropriating the tax- 
payers’ money. 


to be reported to the 
of the conference 


Taxing Chain Stores 

The entire business community was re- 
cently electrified by a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which by a 
vote of 5 to 4 sustained the constitution- 
ality of the Indiana law imposing gradu- 
ated taxes on chain stores which in- 
creased per store very rapidly according 
to the number of stores within the juris- 
diction. An unusual feature of the case 
was the participation by four members of 
the court in a very elaborate dissenting 
opinion by Justice Sutherland, who vig- 
orously contended that the statute was 
an exercise of the police powers of the 
State rather than a revenue measure, 
but that as a tax law it was repugnant 
to the Federal constitution in that it dis- 
criminated to the extent of a serious 
hardship against a certain class of mer- 
chants for the benefit of another class. 
Since the decision in the Indiana case a 
petition has been filed for a rehearing 
which it is believed will take place at the 
new term of the court which has just 
begun. 

(Mr. Schieftelin: May I ask in that con- 
nection this question:—I think within 
three or four days I saw in a New York 
paper the supreme court had refused to 
allow the rehearing. Is that the case or 
not? 


(Mr. Crounse: That is one of the cases. 
That does not dispose of the whole sit- 
uation, because these various state laws 
differ among themselves. As to the In- 
diana case, which was the case Judge 
Sutherland prepared a minority opinion 
in, upon application for a review of that 
case, the supreme court has decided it 
will not listen to any further discussion 
of that case, but there are on the docket 
of the supreme court today, I think, 
eleven other similar cases, some of which 
will be tried, probably not all of them, 
because the court has a way of combining 
cases in which the issues are identical. 
But we will have plenty more of that in 
the courts, Mr. Schieffelin, before we get 
through.) 

It is also significant that three similar 
cases are pending on the court's docket 
coming up from various State courts. In 
addition, at least a score of States have 
statutes similar to the Indiana law, while 
in the legislatures of nearly all the re. 
maining States bills along parallel lines 
are now pending. Bearing in mind the 
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fact that four members of the supreme 
court dissented from the decision in the 
Indiana case, and that at least two mem- 
bers of the court will give place to suc- 
cessors in the near future, it is obvious 
that considerable history will be made 
before this important controversy is 
finally settled, 


Projects for Higher Postage 

When we met in annual convention a 
year ago, two important projects were on 
foot in Washington looking to the adop- 
tion of higher postage rates, namely, a 
recommendation by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to increase letter postage from two 
cents to two and one-half cents per 
ounce, and a comprehensive project 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remodel the parcel-post 
rate structure with substantial increases 
in certain brackets. Against the proposi- 
tion to increase Tetter postage we adopted 
a resolution calling attention to the fact 
that this class now produces a profit of 

,000,000 annually, while the sec- 
ond-class mail, covering newspapers and 
periodicals, shows a deficit of more than 
$94,000,000. We also took the position 
that changes in the parcel-post rates 
should be authorized by Congress rather 
than by an independent non-elective 
agency like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

We are glad to report that no member 
of either house or senate could be found 
by the officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment willing to urge an increase in the 
letter rate; hence there was no action on 
the Postmaster-General’s recommenda- 
tion. While the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is conducting protracted 
hearings on the proposition to modify the 
rate structure of the parcel post, a 
strongly-backed bill was pending in the 
senate at the time of the recent adjourn- 
ment divesting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the delegated authority to 
fix these rates. This delegated authority 
was voted by Congress some years ago 
on the theory that inasmuch as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission controls 
freight and express rates it should also 
dictate parcel-post rates. Many influ- 
ential members of Congress, however, 
take the position that all branches of the 
postal service should be subject only to 
congressional legislation. 

President Penland: We have had a 
very interesting and valuable report 
from our chairman on legislation and 
our able legal representative in Wash- 
ington. If there is any discussion or 
any question that any of you would 
like to ask, I would like for you to do 
it now. We will be glad to hear from 
anyone on this report. 

If there are no question to be asked, 
I presume they are all satisfied, Mr. 
Crounse, with your report. Gentlemen, 
this report will take its usual course, 
unless there are objections. It will be 
referred to the board of control. 

Our next report on the program this 
morning is special lines by John C. 
Davis, chairman. 

(The report of the committee on spe- 
cial lines, read by John C. Davis, was 
as follows:). 


Special Lines 


Thoughts—things—actions—reactions— 
sales—predictions—all have been topsy- 
turvy in the last year. Well laid plans 
have had to be changed at the last minute 
to accomplish properly the ultimate aim, 
because of many varying conditions. So 
that this report of your cdOmmittee on 
special lines will harmonize with present 
conditions; you will find it topsy-turvy, 
too—jumping from one thought to another 
with no explanatory reason or connection 
between the different subjects. 


Combination Sales 


Allow your committee to say a few 
words on combination sales which are put 
together by manufacturers of advertised 
merchandise. These combinations of high- 
ly advertised items of daily need rob the 
retail and wholesale druggist of the op- 
portunity of selling the one which is 
given free when the other is purchased. 
The number of combinations which a 
wholesale druggist works by his sales- 
men in the course of six months is 
astounding. When you return home check 
through your salesmen’s bulletins, and you 
will be surprised 

Not only do too many 
adopt this method of 
but also the same manufacturer repeats 
too frequently the same combination, or 
one very similar. He does this by first 
putting together items number one and 
two, then combines number one and three, 
and so on. 

Many salesmen for wholesale concerns 
sell these combinations by telling the re- 
tail druggist that he is buying one of 
the items at a very low price. This method 
immediately plants the idea in the re- 
tailer’s mind of separating the two and 
not passing on to the public the original 
combination sale. Many dealers are dis- 
appointed to find that the two items are 
securely glued together, so that it is im- 
possible to do anything but sell them as 
a unit. 

Lately the public has been offered so 
many combinations that it expects some- 
thing free each time it makes a purchase. 
If a man buys this, he wants that free, 
and so on, Before long a man will antici- 
pate with the purchase of a package of 
razor blades that he will receive free of 
charge a shaving brush, shaving cream, 
a new razor and anything else he sees 
in the store. Such conditions as this you 
may say are fantastical, but the present 
methods of combination sales are rapidly 
putting such ideas in the public mind. 
Wholesale druggists an@ manufacturers 
are teaching us to expect it. 

May your committee recommend to the 
board of control that they pass a resolu- 
tion that combination sales are economi- 
eally unsound. 

Free Deals 

Now may your committee say a 
words about “Free Deals.” 
no radical ideas to recommend to the 
board of control. We believe the average 
free deal is good for the three branches 
of the industry—manufacturer, wholesale 
and retail druggist. 

One word of caution first. A free deal 


manufacturers 
stimulating sales, 


few 
Here we have 


with a joker in it does a great deal 
more harm than no free deal at all. By 
a joker, we mean an item which does 
not enjoy a ready sale. Too often you 
are offered free deals with one or two 
slow sellers put in to aid the manufac- 
turers and harm the two branches of 
distribution Such free deals as this 
should be avoided 

As stated before, there is a 
good to be secured from free deals. 
it is a distinct aid to the manufacturer 
because it materially increases his sales 
at a time of the year when he wants in- 
ereased business or wider distribution. 
His merchandise may be of a seasonable 
character, which necessitates reminding 
both wholesaler and retailer of preparing 
for the coming demand 

Wholesale druggists should 
deals of standard merchandise. 
many reasons for doing so 
line extension of the 
greatly increased. You already know the 
advantages of such an increase. This 
larger unit sale also decreses your over- 
head, because as a general rule the free 
deals are packed as a shipping unit by 
the mnufacturers. Your committee sug- 
gests that you increase your salesmen’s 
commission on free deals that you are in- 
terested in selling. teal results can thus 
be obtained. 

A free deal is good for the average 
independent retail druggist. Too often he 
loses sales on standard merchandise be- 
cause of too close buying. By purchasing 
a free deal he has sufficient stock to care 
for his requirements. Generally there is 
advertising packed in a deal which aids in 
making a nice counter or window dis- 
play Without the merchandise he has 
purchased the display material would be 
of little benefit. 

Other committees have made reports on 
the best methods of handling the free 
goods, so let us go on without entering 
into any discussion of this phase of free 
deals. 

As conditions change your committee 
believes that the scope of special lines 
changes, and is greatly enlarged. In the 
past few years you have had reports on 
a number of major lines, such as station- 
ery, rubber goods and electrical ap- 
pliances. These lines and many other 
large lines, such as cameras and films, 
leather goods, toilet articles, etc., play an 
important part in the profit of a whole- 
sale or retail drug establishment. Today, 
as never before, do they occupy an out- 
standing place, because of the need for 
merchandise which pays a proper and 
satisfactory profit to those who handle it. 
Goods sold at cost, or near cost, in either 
a wholesale or retail business bring up the 
question of where are profits to come 
from? 


definite 
First, 


push free 
There are 
The average 
particular item is 


Gift Sundries 


In each wholesale house are numerous 
sundry items which offer this opportunity 
of making a satisfactory margin. These 
are the items to which your committee 
on special lines should give due consid- 
eration and thought. Here rests the 
answer to the future. Will you continue 
to grow and: pay dividends, or will you 
allow some other concern to take from 
you the paying part of your business? 
In the hands of your sundry managers 
rests your success or failure! 


As we approach the holiday season, 
naturally our thoughts turn more to gift 
items than to that vast number of mis- 
cellaneous sundries, such as hard-rubber 
combs, goggles, manicure implements, 
etc. which can be sold in the other 
seasons of the year. Because of the 
present business conditions it seems best 
that this year the larger part of your 
gift novelties should be priced to retail 
at $5 or under, and special attention be 
given to the $1 retail novelties. Merchan- 
dise so priced is not confined to the holi- 
day season alone, because there are birth- 
days every day of the year, and also 
there are many card parties which offer 
a retail druggist a chance to supply play- 
ing cards, ice cream and prizes. A retail 
druggist who runs the average store and 
caters to the general needs of his com- 
munity should have on hand at all seasons 
of the year such novelties, and not con- 
fine it to the holiday time alone. 

After your salesmen have sold these 
novelties to your customers, be sure that 
they follow up as in golf by having them 
well displayed. Some people expect to 
find everything in a drug store, but the 
majority of the buying public will not 
ask. The common every-day necessities, 
such as toothpaste or razor blades are 
sold by all drug stores, but not all sell toy 
airplanes or ship models. Hence the need 
for displaying this class of merchandise. 
This is a duty of your salesmen. It is 
no easy task either, for every salesman 
that enters the store is fighting for the 
same thing—prominent counter display, 
near the front of the store. Should your 
salesman allow the novelties he sells to 
be put away in a case towards the rear 
of the store, you can be sure that there 
it will stay—never reaching a consumer. 
On the other hand, when the merchandise 
is properly displayed it sells and is re- 
ordered, Then the retailer realizes the 
opportunity and saturates his market. 
This in turn enthuses your salesman to 
pass on to other customers the idea and 
plan which has become a proven success. 

In drawing to a close this report let 
your committee repeat the recommenda- 
tion to the board of control that they go 
on record that combination sales are 
economically unsound. 

Please remember the suggestion rela- 
tive to free deals, which are sales stimu- 
lators for manufacturers, wholesale and 
retail druggist. It is well to see that 
your salesmen enjoy proper remuneration 
and push them hard. 

Due to cut prices, it behooves us all 
to pay particular attention to the many 
sundry items which are profit makers. 
This class of merchandise should be given 
more attention under present conditions 
than ever before. 


President Penland: You have heard 
this very fine report on special lines. 
He brings out some of the evils of the 
business which have been developed in 
the last few months. I would very 
much like to have a discussion of this 
report if there is anyone present who 
would like to discuss it. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Free Deals Discussed 


Louis Frank: I would like to ask, Mr. 
President, whether that merely compre- 
hends allied products or the general line 
sold by wholesale druggists, because the 
report makes a remark on one thing I 
would like to question. 

President Penland: Will you answer 
the gentleman’s question? He wants to 
know whether that applies to allied lines 
or general lines. 


Davis: 
stand. 

Mr. Frank: You say this is an allied 
line report. I should assume you mean 
sundries very largely. Does it refer to 
free deals on patent medicine items? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. I intended free deals 
to cover all free deals that you make a 
proper profit on, those free deals. It is 
more economical for you to handle them. 
It is a good thing for the retail druggist 
to buy them. I suggest that you push 
them. 

Mr. Frank: That is the point I wanted 
to bring up. But wherever these items 
are shown at cut price, for instance, we 
will call a spade a spade and we will say 
that Blank Company puts out a line of 
free goods to the retailer and the whole- 
saler must still give his 10 percent off and 
get no compensation for it; does that 
come within the comprehension of your 


I don’t quite under- 


weet 

r. Davis: No, sir; you don’t make a 

profit in that case. I say where you make 

a profit. 
ir. Frank: That disposes of the whole 

thing as far as I am concerned, because 

that opens up a very wide question. 

Mr. Schieffelin: I would like to com- 
ment On one recommendation of that con- 
structive report. Mr. Davis recommends 
that on the free deals that are profitable 
to the wholesaler, as well as to the re- 
tailers, houses pay an additional com- 
mission to their salesmen. In my own 
case, and I think in the case of a good 
many others, it would add expense if we 
had to keep the record of those sales 
which generally would go into the depart- 
ment in which they logically fall and on 
those particular items keep a record of 
what each salesman had sold and pay 
him an increased commission. The idea 
is a proper one, and it seems to me that 
rather than let it die, which I think it 
would in a good many houses that would 
decide it was too much trouble or difficult 
to pay the increased commission, either 
quotas should be made, or, as I have used 
with great success for a number of years 
as a sales stimulus, prize contests insti- 
tuted. In that way when the goods are 
sold, they go through the regular depart- 
mental routine; the salesman gets his 
commission, either by separate orders or 
by having a report made by the salesman 
to the buyer. A record can in that way, 

no extra expense, a little more time 
on the part of the salesman, be kept, and 
the comparative showing of each man 
seen by the president or the sales man- 
ager. Either by quotas or prize con- 
tests, which each house could work out 
in its own way, the same result can, I 
think, more easily be attained. 

President Penland: Is there any other 
discussion, gentlemen? How about you, 
Mr. Loring? I would like to hear from 


you. 

Charles A. Loring: I can’t add very 
much. I wouldn’t presume to add to this 
. very able report. agree with him fully 
on his combination sales. They are grow- 
ing very dangerous. Too many manufac- 
turers are putting them out too often. 
Some of them are running a combination 
sale every month, and neither we nor the 
retailer can assimilate them. The same 
thing applies on free goods, and there is 
a@ great danger, in my opinion, in the free 
goods deal, the competition of manufac- 
turers of free goods, and I think we ought 
to put a restraining hand on it. It is go- 
ing to get into a bad condition if we don’t 
look out. We are giving away a lot of 
goods that cost us just as much to handle 
as though we got something for them. I 
think we should insist that in combina- 
tion deals or in free deals, wherever it is 
possible, they should be packed in a ship- 
ping unit to eliminate the danger of 
charging back free goods and to eliminate 
the danger of losing them and the cost of 

handling. 

I think that is about all I can add. 


President Penland: Is there any 
other discussion of this report? If not, 
we will refer it to the board of control, 
unless there are objections. 

The next report for this morning is 
the report on salesmen and selling 
methods by George B. Evans, chair- 
man, = 

(The following report of the com- 
mittee on salesmen and selling methods 
was read by Mr. Evans). 


Salesmen and Selling 


So much has been written with regard 
to salesmen and selling methods during 


the last few years, that it might be 
advisable to go back over the records and 
check up to see whether or not there 
has been any real progress. Ten years 
ago in the wholesale drug business, as in 
many other lines, there were many execu- 
tives who clung to the opinion that buying 
was the most important function in the 
business. They made the statement that 
merchandise well bought was half sold, 
and all that was necessary from a selling 
standpoint was to give so-called salesmen 
the information that a certain item was 
carried in stock, and then expect them 
to have the knowledge and brains to get 
the business. Therefore, because of lack 
of proper direction, every individual in 
the selling organization ran his territory 
as he pleased. It is now acknowledged 
that so-called salesmanship in those days 
was merely taking orders for merchandise 
which the customer might have on his 
want list. 

In the opinion of many, those who had 
the courage to advocate a policy of mak- 
ing the selling end of a business the most 
important factor were fit subjects to be 
locked up some place where they could 
do no further damage. 

We sincerely believe that with most 
of the ideas and plans adopted during 
recent years, it cannot be denied that 
today there is a general agreement that 


the merchandising of any business is the 
most important part of the business. 


With this development has come a re- 
alization of the importance of conserving 
the time of those who are selling. Much 
has been said with regard to the amount 
of time used in actual selling by salesmen, 
and there is a difference of opinion as to 
just how many hours of the day are actu- 
ally used in selling, but assuming that a 
man has the average amount of time, it 
is still just as important to organize his 
work in order that he may secure the best 
resu!ts. 

We would do well to again read the 
report of the salesmen and selling meth- 
ods committee so ably presented at Chi- 
eago last year with reference to planning 
salesmen’s work. 


Education of Salesmen 


The most important feature of any sell- 
ing plan is to see to it that salesmen are 
properly educated, as there are altogether 
too many people in this world, even among 
so-called directors of sales, who are of the 
opinion that their only function is to load 
up a retailer with a quantity of mer- 
chandise without providing him with a 
plan for sellng that merchandise through 
to the consumer. This is unquestionably 
poor merchandising. Such a policy fol- 
lowed by a manufacturer or wholesaler 
who never expects to make a second call 
might be defended on the ground that 
he would sell more merchandise. On the 
other hand, the most successful merchan- 
disers agree that the sale of a sufficient 
quantity of merchandise with a practical 
common sense plan to help the retailer 
sell to the consumer the goods he has 
purchased is the best method of selling 
and will bring the largest return. : 

In other words, the sound policy is to 
help the retailer sell the merchandise 
which he buys from the wholesaler as it 
is unquestionably true that those salesmen 
who spend a good portion of their time 
helping their customers seil merchandise 
by giving them sales plans behind any 
item they may offer are those who have 
customers order from them larger quanti- 
ties than from anyone else, and of course 
it is true that those customers who are 
good merchants and feature merchandise 
which they can sell at a profit are those 
who are better able to pay their bills 
and make the most satisfactory cus- 
tomers. 


Control of Salesmen 


Every territory assigned to a salesman 
should be carefully analyzed, and the 
salesman given a list of every prospect, 
regardless of whether or not he is now 
being sold. The salesman should be re- 
quired to report each day the names of 
the customers on whom he calls. Many 
concerns require more detailed reports 
asking for information as to the class of 
merchandise sold. ; 

Also as a suggestion, daily reports 
should be checked against a route list on 
a monthly basis in order that the sales 
manager may have before him a com- 
plete picture of the number of calls made 
on each customer in a given territory and 
a record of whether or not the salesman 
has succeeded in selling each customer. 
Most salesmen will follow instructions if 
they know their record is being checked. 
Experience has demonstrated that very 
few salesmen, unless they are checked 
and realize it, will contact regu'arly every 
account assigned to them. We are all 
human, and it is natural that man will 
gravitate to the places where he gets the 
largest amount of business. Such a policy 
carried to a final conclusion will eventual- 
ly lead to the salesman calling on just 
about half the customers assigned to him 
and ignore the balance, thus ruining the 
volume and profits on any territory where 
this practice is permitted. : E 

When salesmen are given special items 
with a merchandising story, a record 
should be kept of sales made by each 
individual man and the information as to 
sales by individuals be published if for no 
other purpose than to let salesmen know 
they are being checked. We realize there 
are those who say this a lot of detail, and 
that they can depend on their sa.esmen to 
contact regularly accounts assigned to 
them, but whenever some plan of check- 
ing is followed, there are some real sur- 
prises, which when corrected results in a 
satisfactory increase in sales. 


Compensation 


In the report submitted by your com- 
mittee at the convention seven years ago, 
the statement was made that the only 
fair basis both to the salesmen and to the 
concern employing them was some form 
of commission. There was then, still is, 
and probably always will be, differences 
of opinion as to what basis is more sound, 
and if conditions change, it may be nec- 
essary sometimes to apply different com- 
missions in different territories. Abso- 
lutely the most effective and finest method 
of compensation to any employee, regard- 
less of whether or not he may be con- 
tacting a retailer or working in a ware- 
house, if possible to check results, is on 
the commission basis. With competition 
increasing and the necessity for more 
efficient and economical management, a 
commission basis proves its value. / 

Certainly, if such a policy is sound in 
times when everyone needs to get the 
best possible results, it is a good policy at 
all times. More important is the fact that 
on any sound commission basis when the 
volume of sales shows a decline, there is 
more of an incentive for the people doing 
the actual selling to work hard in order 
to keep their volume and commissions 
up, than on the old wornout theory of 
straight saiary. Furthermore, if sales do 
actually decline and the commission basis 
is being used, the cost of selling is auto- 
matically reduced in proportion to sales. 

There has been the objection to the 
commission form of compensation on the 
ground that salesmen could not be con- 
trolled, and that the house would have 
no jurisidiction over the people he should 
call on. This theory has been exploded 
because experience has proved that a 
business can be run and salesmen di- 
rected more efficiently than by any other 

lan. 

, ‘While ur committee has not made 
an analysis of each wholesale house which 
is a member of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association such as was made 
in 1924, from the information we have 
received, we believe that more than 90 
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percent of the wholesale houses are now 
using some form of compensation—either 
with a straight commission or salary and 
commission on certain items, or some 
other form, whereas in 1924, out of sev- 
eny-four houses reporting, there were only 
twelve paying straight commissions to 
salesmen. There are today at least half 
of the wholesale houses in the United 
States, if not 75 percent, on some straight 
commission basis of payment. 


There have been presented many dif- 
ferent forms of compensation. The fol- 
lowing is a general outline of three differ- 
ent plans which are now being used by 
many wholesalers who are members of 
this association: 


Plan number one—This plan is used by 
some houses who in the past have paid 
straight salaries with actual expenses. A 
record was kept over a period of months 
previous to starting the plan, of the 
amount of merchandise sold carrying a 
discount of 5 or 10 percent. The average 
sales per month for all men are used as a 
quota and each salesman is required to 
have his percentage of sales on profitable 
merchandise before receiving any addi- 
tional commission. On all sales of profit- 
able merchandise made over that percent- 
age, the salesman is paid a commission. 

For example, if the sales of the house 
in the discount column are 40 percent of 
the total volume, each salesman is re- 
quired to sell 60 percent profitable mer- 
chandise, and on all profitable sales made 
by each salesman over 60 percent of his 
total volume, he is paid a commission. 

The objection to this plan is that it 
makes an incentive for a salesman to cut 
down his sales in the discount merchan- 
dise and might offend the retailer by giv- 
ing him the impression that his house did 
not want to take care of his business on 
the cut price merchandise, with the result 
that it would hurt not only this class of 
business, but also sales of profitable mer- 
chandise. We suggest if it is thought ad- 
visable by any house to use the above 
plan, that a quota be fixed for each sales- 
man for sales in the discounted merchan- 
dise and also a quota to be fixed for the 
profitable lines, sales of which will apply 
against salary and expenses and a com- 
mission paid on the sale of profitable 
lines over the quota. 

Plan number two—Merchandise classi- 
fied in five classifications, depending on 
gross profit and a commission paid to all 
salesmen, which commission includes trav- 
eling expenses, except that the city sales- 
man in the city where the house is located, 
receives one-half the rate of the other 
salesmen, and with an adjustment to the 
country salesmen depending on the lo- 
eation of their territories as to the ex- 
pense of traveling. This ranges from $15 
to $50 a month. The basic commission 
paid on class 1, which includes sundries 
and fancy goods, fountain accessories and 
laboratory products, is 7 percent; class 2, 
drugs and chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 6 
percet; class 3, general line with an aver- 
age gross profit of about 16 or 17 percent, 
3 percent; class 4, proprietary drugs and 
sundries sold at a 5 and 10 percent cash 
discount, commission one-half of 1 per- 
cent; class 5, no profit items such as buy- 
outs, etc., no commission. Salesmen are 
furnished with a list of merchandise in- 
cluded in each classification as an incen- 
tive for them to feature the more profit- 
able items, and salesmen are given credit 
for all purchases of customers assigned 
to them on whom they regularly call. 

Plan number three—Straight commis- 
sion basis with five classifications as fol- 
lows :—(1) Proprietaries and proprietary 
sundries sold at 5 percent or more dis- 
count for cash, basic commission one-half 
of 1 percent; (2) pharmaceuticals and 
pharmaceutical specialties, drugs and 
chemicals, with a gross profit of 15 to 19 
percent, basic commission 1% percent; 
(3) specialties, with gross profit of 19 to 
24 percent, basic commission, 3 percent; 
(4) sundries and fancy goods showing an 
average gross profit of 25 percent, basic 
commission 5 percent; (5) laboratory 
products, basic commission 5 percent. 

On classes 5 and 6 all salesmen are paid 
the same commission regardless of terri- 
tory, and country salesmen have an ex- 
pense allowance in addition to their regu- 
lar commission based on the actual cost 
of traveling in the territory assigned to 
them. The expense for the city salesmen 
is included in the commission, and an ad- 
justment downward on classes 1, 2 and 3 
to pay clerks in the office for taking 
orders on the telephone, to make com- 
missions comparable with country sales- 
men. Also, if any adjustments are made 
to country salesmen they are made on 
classes 1, 2 and 3, so that all salesmen 
get the same commission on 4 and 65. 
Each salesman is furnished with a list of 
merchandise in each classification with 
which they familiarize themselves and 
naturally push the classes paying the 
highest commission. Salesmen are given 
credit for purchases of all customers as- 
signee to them on whom they regularly 
call. 


Manufacturer 


There has been a tendency on the part 
of some manufacturers to adopt a policy 
of selling direct to the retailer. Expe- 
rience has proved, however, that it is 
not economical for any manufacturer to 
attempt to get 100 percent distribution 
direct, with the result that many have 
adopted a two-way policy of selling the 
large buyer direct or contacting the 
stores in the larger centers and leaving 
the small pick-up business and poor credit 
risks for wholesalers. 

We have no quarrel with a manufac- 
turer who believes it is to his advantage 
to sell all of his merchandise direct to 
the retailer. We cannot find any justifi- 
cation for giving a manufacturer any 
co-operation on the sale of his merchan- 
dise on a divided policy, and we believe 
on all such merchandise the wholesaler 
should not encourage the sale to the ex- 
tent of paying any commission whatsoever 
to salesmen for mentioning such merchan- 
dise to the retailer. 


The Wholesaler 


The wholesaler has a responsibility to 
his customers who make their purchases 
from him, in helping them to merchandise 
such products as will show them a reason- 
able profit. This responsibility is nec- 
essarily selfish in order that the retailer 
may make enough profit to pay his ex- 
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penses and pay for the merchandise he 
purchases, It is therefore absolutely im- 
perative that every wholesaler shal} adopt 
a policy of doing everything in his wer 
to make the business of his retail cus- 
tomers profitable. The wholesaler also 
has a responsibility to the manufacturer 
who provides for him and the retailer a 
reasonable compensation for the services 
that are expected of them, and we believe 
that the wholesaler likewise has a re- 
sponsibility in discouraging the sale both 
at wholesale and retail of such merchan- 
dise as does not show a reasonable profit. 


Retailer 


If the argument is sound, as we believe 
it is, with regard to the kind of co- 
operation a wholesaler should give to 
different manufacturers, it is equally 
sound insofar as the retailer is concerned. 
While we may all wish to be philan- 
thropists, it is nevertheless true that in 
order for anyone to stay in business, he 
must make sufficient profit. Retailers are 
coming more and more to realize that 
the only way to make profits is to make 
sales at a profit, so that regardless of 
their wishes in the matter, they are com- 
pelled, provided they are going to stay 
in business, to feature in their stores 
merchandise that shows them a reason- 
able profit, and if such a policy is sound, 
it certainly is true that the larger propor- 
tion of stores there are featuring profit- 
able merchandise, the greater the possi- 
bilities are for more profits. 


Clerk 


In the past, there has been altogether 
too little thought given to the proper in- 
struction of clerks, when, as a matter of 
fact, they can be the most important part 
of any retail business. Generally speak- 
ing, it is the clerk on the floor who waits 
on customers and if he is correctly trained 
and has the proper incentive, he will sell 
larger quantities of profitable merchan- 
dise. Therefore, it is necessary on any 
line of merchandise which is being fea- 
tured to make certain that every clerk 
in the store has the story and proper 
incentive to sell. Otherwise, the merchan- 
dise may come in and be placed on the 
shelves. The clerk, not knowing anything 
about it, will allow it to remain on the 
shelves without any chance for repeat 
business, 


Those familiar with selling realize that 
there is no profit for the manufacturer, 
distributor or the retailer on the initial 
sale of any commodity, and it is only 
the repeat business which builds up vol- 
ume and makes profit. Therefore, the 
most important step in a sale is the plan 
to help the retailer move the merchandise 
through to the consumer with the under- 
standing, of course, that the merchandise 
sold to the public will be of such quality 
as to make repeat sales, which is the 
cheapest form of advertising. 


Consumer 


The statement was made in a report 
several years ago that at that time the 
consumer, because of price cutting, had 
been educated to believe that the retailer 
had been robbing him, and price cuttin 
at that time was nothing compared wi 
some of the merchandise that is offered 
at cut prices today. Still the consumer of 
today is just as much of the opinion as 
he was seven years ago that retailers are 
still robbing him. 

We again make the assertion that there 
is no branch of the drug industry today, 
from the manufacturer to the consumer, 
which includes manufacturer, wholesaler, 
wholesaler’s salesman, retailer, and re- 
tailer’s clerk who is not entitled to reason- 
able compensation for such services as are 
rendered, and we make the statement 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that if each branch of the industry re- 
ceives proper compensation, the consumer 
will purchase his merchandise cheaper 
than under present conditions. 

We cannot overlook the fact that in the 
final analysis the consumer pays the bill 
even for failures and bankruptcy, and we 
firmly believe that any argument which is 
sound for any one branch of the drug 
business is equally sound for any other 
branch, Certainly no one branch will con- 
tend that all other branches are not en- 
titled to reasonable compensation for 
services rendered. 


President Penland: You have heard 
the report on salesmen and selling 
methods. Is there any discussion of 
this repert? We will be glad to hear 
from anyone if you want to discuss 
any phase of the report. If not, it will 
take the usual course and be referred 
to the board of control, unless there 
are objections. 

We now come to the part of the pro- 
gram which is one of the most inter- 
esting thngs we have, and certainly 
we are very fortunate indeed in having 
with us Professor Nystrom, of the 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is recognized as an expert 
in retail and wholesale distrihution. He 
is the author of numerous worth-while 
articles that have been published, as 
well as a very noteworthy book on 
distribution. I take pleasure in pre- 
senting Professor Nystrom, of Colum- 
bia University. 

I didn’t announce his subject. I beg 
your pardon. His subject is ‘““Where 
the Shoe Pinches in Present Distribu- 
tion, with Special Reference to 
Changes Now Going on in Marketing, 
Free Deals, and Retailing.” 


Where the Shoe Pinches 
By Paul H. Nystrom 


Our system of distribution of goods 
from producers to consumers has been 
under serious criticism for several years. 
The present business conditions have given 
added accent to this criticism. We have 
been told that maufacturers and other 
producers have been able to cut their 
costs of production deeply while market- 
ing costs have steadily increased. There 
has been an estimate that has been given 
wide publicity to the effect that the wastes 
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of distribution amount to not less than 


eight billions of dollars a year. 


Although there is admittedly much that 
is wasteful in our present methods of dis- 
tribution, it would not be true to say 
that no study has been given to the prob- 
lem. It must be granted that marketing 
costs have gone up and are still going up; 
that advertising returns have not kept 
pace with the growth of expenditures in 
that field; that salesmen, generally speak- 
ing, are turning in smaller volumes and 
showing increasing expenses per dollar of 
sales, and that credit losses have during 
recent months shown a threatening ten- 
dency to rise. In spite of all this, it is 
still probably true that, if the attention 
and study which has already been given 
to these problems had not been so given, 
we should undoubtedly today be faced by 
still greater expenses of marketing and 
more formidable wastes. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that we 
are at all content with the conditions as 
they are at present. On the contrary, I 
think you will all agree that every branch 
of the business of distribution is now 
probably facing the most searching, criti- 
cal and intensive analysis it has ever 
had, in the hope of finding effective means 
of reducing marketing’s share in the total 
cost of goods paid by the consumer. 


Pending the more comprehensive efforts 
that are certain to be made to correct the 
difficulties of distribueion, it may be profit- 
able to enumerate some of the more press- 
ing problems now affecting wholesalers 
and retailers, to subject each to a brief 
analysis and, if possible, to suggest some 
relief. The purpose of this address is to 
touch upon such immediate weaknesses 
as are crying loudest for reform and to 
discuss such practical methods of im- 
provement as may well be within the 
present reach of business men. 


Preeminent among present business dif- 
ficulties is the well known depression. It 
would, however, seem almost impossib.e to 
say anything that has not already been 
said many times upon this threadbare 
subject, but any attempt to’ size up pres- 
ent business difficulties must of necessity 
start with conditions as they exist. 


Purchasing Power Cut 


It would be foolish to close our eyes to 
the fact that the total purchasing power 
of the American people has been seriously 
cut during the past two years. It is too 
early yet to estimate accurately how deep 
this cut is. Certain classes have been 
hit more than others. The unemployed 
and those dependent upon them have lost 
all. There is a very considerable percent- 
age of the people in every community, 
however, whose incomes have been hurt 
but little, if any. 


Roughly speaking, the national pur- 
chasing power is probably fully 25 per- 
cent under what it was in 1928 and 1929. 
Probably actual purchases have declined 
even lower than the purchasing power. 
Every business wave carries an accom- 
panying psychological effect. When busi- 
ness is booming, people buy freely, even 
beyond their reasonable requirements. 
When business is depressed, the depres- 
sion is accentuated by a retarded or sup- 


pressed consumer demand even where pur-~ 
chasing power exists. It, therefore, seems 
clear that the total volume of business 
attainable in a year such as this must of 
necessity be at least 25 percent and per- 
haps more nearly 30 percent under that 
of 1928. This means that the total pur- 
chases made for all sorts of commodities 
and services through all sorts of retail 
establishments must of necessity be from 
25 percent to 30 percent less than it was. 


Consumer purchases, upon which all 
business either directly or indirectly de- 
pends, seems to follow different trends in 
the different classes of commodities. Thus, 
while total consumers’ expenditures are 
probably down not less than 25 percent, 
total food sales are apparently not off 
more than 12 or 15 percent; apparel of all 
kinds, for men, women and children, in- 
cluding everything worn from head to 
foot, seems to have paralleled almost ex- 
actly the total declines in purchasing 
power ; home furnishings, including furni- 
ture, floor coverings, musical instruments, 
kitchen equipment, and so on, seems to 
have suffered even more, perhaps as much 
as 35 to 45 percent; automobile sales 
have been cut at least in two; jeweiry, 
diamonds, fine handbags and other similar 
merchandise has gone down at least 50 to 
60 percent, and the demand for new hous- 
ing, as represented in actual sales, seems 
to have been hit even worse. Just what 
has happened to sales in the drug trade, 
I canot say. Judging from reported price 
changes in druggists’ commodities, and 
from the price warfare everywhere ap- 
parent in the retail drug trade, it is obvi- 
ous that the business has been hit, but it 
may be doubted that it has been hit as 
badly as most of the other American in- 
iustries. 

When business again starts to improve, 
as, of course, it will, we may expect some- 
thing of a reversal of the trends just de- 
scribed. There will undoubtedly be gains 
in the sales of most commodities, but cer- 
tainly not in the same proportions. A 
10 percent increase in national purchas- 
ing power, for example, is likely to bring 
perhaps a 5 percent increase in sales of 
foods, a 10 percent increase in apparel, 
but a considerably higher increase in the 
sales of home furnishings, automobiles, 
radio or television, and new housing. It 
would be an important contribution to 
drug merchandising to determine speciri- 
cally what positions your commodities oc- 
cupy in the scale of consumers’ wants and 
how the sales in each line react upwards 
and downwards with business conditions. 
This knowledge would help you definitely 
in forecasting sales opportunities when- 
— there are changes in the business 
cvc e. 


Competition Aggravated 

In the meantime, we are now deep in 
the trough of depression and as long as 
the depression lasts ‘the struggle of in- 
dividual concerns must continue for each 
to get such share as it can of what total 
business there is. Unfortunately, this 
struggle brings out the very worst fea- 
tures of competition. Any gains made 
by one concern today must be at the 
expense of the sales of other concerns. 
Even if a concern is simply able to hold 
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its sales without decline, that must be at 
the competitive loss of other concerns. 


American business men have little ex- 
perience and less patience with operating 
pans and policies based on reduced sales 
volumes. We still have the pioneer desire 
and spirit for growth and expansion. For 
a long time we have considered that a 
year was lost if it did not show us a gain 
in sales. This method of thinking has 
become American second nature. This 
philosophy of life, which has been so 
effective in building up our country, is 
certainly going to need some modification 
to meet situations as they are at present 
and also in the future to meet the con- 
ditions of a country whose society and 
methods of living are fast approaching 
maturity. 


Up to the present it has been an un- 
written rule of nearly every business and 
industry that its executives and leaders 
must look forward to unbounded progress. 
To suggest a reduced annual sales budget 
in years past would have been the equiva- 
lent of business treason. To question 
publicly the opportunity for sales in- 
creases was considered an act of weak- 
ness. That was right and proper in its 
day. We now face not only the facts of 
a deep cut in consumer demand which 
may improve as business improves, but 
also the more fundamental fact that the 
country is rapidly growing up, that popu- 
lation increases are slowing up, that we 
shall probably see fewer and fewer eco- 
nomic opportunities for the masses, and 
so on. These conditions call for new 
operating plans and policies. 

The thoughts and actions of business 
men are as much subject to fashion as 
millinery. The pendulum swings to and 
fro. In 1928-1929 we now know there 
was too much optimism. Today pes- 
simism is the fashion. We have probably 
gone to extremes in our mental attitude 
concerning the depression, just as we did 
about the boom in 1928 and 1929. But 
this psychology affects all our thinking 
and rules our methods of working. 


Mental Attitudes Change 


As an i'lustration of this change in 
mental attitudes this incident is offered 
for your consideration. 


Recently the president of a manufac- 
turing concern told me that he had been 
called in to help his sales manager to 
save an important account, a wholesaler 
who had apparently made up his mind to 
throw out this manufacturer’s line. The 
manufacturer met the head of the whole- 
sale house, but instead of opening the 
conversation by talking about his own 
line, he let the wholesaler talk, and the 
latter started to describe how bad busi- 
ness conditions were and said plenty. 
Contrary to the usual selling formula of 
former years of talking good cheer and 
optimism, the president of this concern 
joined with the wholesaler and for the 
next hour each tried to outdo the other 
by telling how awful business was going. 
Near the end of the interview, the manu- 
facturer got up as if he were about to 
leave. Then the wholesaler said: “By 
the way, I had considered throwing out 
your line, but I have been thinking the 
matter over during the last hour and 


have concluded that it would be a mistake. 
Send your salesman around tomorrow to 
get his usual orders.” 


The moral of this story, if there is one, 
is that the current fashions in mental 
attitudes must be reckoned with in pres- 
ent-day selling. When the current fashion 
is to talk pessimism, your salesmen may 
have to meet their prospects by talking 
pessimism, too. It is certain that nothing 
seems so sickly and cloying today as the 
“Pollyana,” “hurrah boys” line of talk 
that seemed to be so effective a few years 
ago. The fashion may have gone too far, 
but it will take much constructive effort 
to bring mental attitudes back to normal. 
I do not advocate that salesmen should 
talk pessimism, but it is clear that the 
bunk optimism of 1928 and 1929 was 
equally bad. 

Falling Prices 

There are a number of distribution dif- 
ficulties today which were not caused by 
the business depression and certain!y will 
not end with it, but which are accented 
by it. One of these difficulties is falling 
prices. The declining price levels, ex- 
tending back several years and hurried 
downward by the depression, are bringing 
adjustments that are painful all along the 
line. 

This is particularly true in the drug 
field. It seems that every possible at- 
tempt is being made to avoid direct price 
cuts and to ease the inevitable price 
declines by a multitude of price juggling 
schemes such as free deals, advertising 
allowances, sales allowances, display al- 
lowances, unsold goods allowances, dem- 
onstration allowances, special promotion 
allowances, transportation allowances, and 
so on, almost to infinity. Everybody knows 
that a free deal or an advertising al- 
lowance is essentially nothing but a price 
cut. The only difference is that the free 
deal or the allowance is usually fixed up 
in a way so as to make it more difficult to 
figure just what the price cut is. In a 
period of declining prices, such as the 
present, there is, of course, a greatly 
increased number of instances of such 
deals and special “inside” arrangements. 
I would not be surprised if some of the 
wholesalers found it necessary to estab- 
lish a special accounting department to 
figure out what the manufacturer's dea!'s 
really mean and, similarly, to compute 
new arrangements with which to stimu- 
late the curiosity if not the purchases of 
retailers 

There is very little economic justifica- 
tion for free deals in which additional 
quantities of the same goods are added 
without charge and to regular purchases. 
Three free with every dozen is nothing 
more nor less than a 20 percent price 
eut. It is amazing that wholesalers, good 
business men as they are, and retailers 
should be so interested and so easily 
taken in on these mathematical crossword 
puzzles. The word “free” has an amazing 
appeal to American business men as well 
as consumers, even if it is fringed with 
strings attached to it. 

Allowances, similarly, are usually 
dodges through which price differentials 
are made. I know a retailer with a 
large business who for years opposed al- 
lowances, both in principle and in prac- 
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tice, so far as his store was concerned. 
An allowance, when made to him, was 
treated as a reduction in price and his 
purchasing records were made up accord- 
ingly. Because of his out-spoken opposi- 
tion, however, he found that he was los- 
ing some of the offers of allowances which 
his competitors were accepting with the 
result that today this retailer has a policy, 
systematically followed: first, of getting 
as low a price as possible from his whole- 
salers and other sources of supply, and, 
secondly, to work them to the limit for 
allowances. He has found that it is much 
easier to get a lower price by asking for 
an advertising or display allowance than 
it is to get a direct cut in price. The 
end of this method of making price re- 
ductions in tricky ways is not yet in sight. 
I see no way of reducing these practices 
except by some form of associated effort. 
Certainly the use of the free deal and the 
allowance have now reached almost a 
farcical point. 


Cutting Quality 


Another and perhaps more sinister 
trend resulting from the declining price 
levels is the tendency on the part of many 
manufacturers not only to sell goods for 
less, but to cheapen the qualities of their 
goods so that they can be sold for still 
less. It has long been an accepted prin- 
ciple that the permanent success of a 
staple commodity or a branded and ad- 
vertised product depends upon the care- 
ful maintenance of its quality. I have 
been informed by individuals who are in 
position to know that there have been 
many instances during recent months, 
amounting almost to a general movement, 
even among some of the best known man- 
ufacturers, to cheapen the quality of their 
goods so as to enable them to sell for 
lower prices. It would seem unnecessary 
to point to the extreme danger of this 
policy, not only to the producers of these 
goods, but also to all who deal in them, 
for sooner or later the consumers are cer- 
tain to sense the difference and will then 
lose their faith not only in the product 
itself, but in the inctitution of adverticine 
and even in the dealers who handle these 
goods. 


Another evil that has grown in enor- 
mous proportions during the past two 
years of declining price levels is not only 
the actual bonafide general reduction of 
prices, but price-cutting on well-known 
commodities of standard qualities selected 
because they are well known to give the 
impression of low prices to the consuming 
public. There are always serious diffi- 
culties in determining precisely what con- 
stitutes legitimate price-making in the 
wholesale and retail trade. We all know 
that there are wide variations in expenses 
of selling, not only from one concern to 
another, but also from one commodity to 
another. There may be and there un- 
doubtedly is some economic justification 
for price differences based upon differ- 
ences in the costs of selling, but there is 
no economic justification for selling stand- 
ard goods, bought from day to day, and 
not subject to depreciation, at prices be- 
low actual cost. This practice has been 
correctly termed predatory price cutting. 
Any attempt to create the impression of 
selling at low prices by the sale of stand- 
ard, well-known commodities at cost or 
less, any attempt to purchase sales by the 
use of loss leaders, particularly if the 
commodities selected for promotion repre- 
sents quality, public confidence, and good 
will developed by others, must be consid- 
ered unfair and essentially dishonest mer- 
chandising. 


Both the tendencies to cheapen quality 
and to employ predatory price-cutting, 
which are so prevalent today, are evils 
which carry a long train of disastrous 
effects. 

The public undoubtedly now expects 
general price reductions in all commodi- 
ties. It expects these price reductions to 
be in line with reductions in incomes and 
purchasing power. Whether you like it 
or not and unless the country embarks 
on some form of financial inflation, those 
reductions will have to be made. The 
reduced purchasing power of the public 
on the one hand and competition on the 
other are not easy conditions. There are 
not many commodities whose demand is so 
inelastic as not to be affected by these 
forces. However, this is a consumer de- 
mand for real price changes and spurious 
substitutes such as cutting the quality and 
using loss leaders are not going to prove 
satisfactory. 


Misleading Advertising 


Another matter close to the subject 
of current price-making is advertising. 
Advertising that tells the truth about 
commodities, about their qualities and 
uses and about real revision in prices, 
performs a useful and sales productive 
service which the public cannot help but 
appreciate. There is, however, much in 
present-day advertising that confuses and 
misleads the consumer. Probablv some of 
it is intended to do so. Such advertising 
may even be technically truthful but im- 
plicitly dishonest. 

Public confidence in advertising, in both 
national and local advertising, has suf- 
fered a steep, rapid decline during recent 
months. Through the use of fake testi- 
monials, through the statement of prom- 
ises or results that can never be fulfilled, 
through gross exaggeration of the truth, 
through the use of advertising as a ‘‘come- 
on,” a means of attracting customers who 
are then urged to buy other goods, and 
other simi'arly shady devices, the public 
belief in advertising has fallen lower than 
at any time since printed publicity has 
been used in a large way 

Many people have noted the declines 
in volume of advertising during the past 
few months. Some have glibly explained 
that this decline has been due to the 
business depression. A closer examina- 
tion of the problem shows the weakness of 
this exp!anation. It must be remembered 
that the sole purpose of advertising is to 
assist in selling. The outstanding need 
at the present time is for increased sell- 
ing. Then why is it that advertising is 
not used more rather than less exten- 
sively? The facts are that the effective- 
ness of advertising as a sales aid has 
actually declined. The faith of business 
men who control advertising appropria- 
tions has been shaken. Through the mis- 
use of this selling force by some the in- 
tegrity of the advertising of all is being 
challenged. Millions if not billions of 


dollars of investment in past publicity 
have apparently been lost because of this 
decline of public confidence. Every busi- 
ness that is dependent upon advertising, 
either directly or indirect'y, for the sale 
of its goods has an enormous stake in 
the rebuilding of this confidence now so 
badly shattered. No industry has a 
deeper interest in this subject than the 
drug trade. 


Obviously, the way to rebuild public 
confidence in publicity is, first, to clean 
house at home, to make sure that your 
individual advertising is free, not only 
from dishonesty, but from sharp turns 
of weasel words, tricky representations, 
and also from every shade of meani: 
that might possibly be interpreted as 
tricky. Second, every movement to raise 
the standards of advertising and business 
ethics deserves both your individual and 
association support. See that the “Better 
Business 3ureaus’’ are properly en- 
couraged to pursue the crooks relentlessly. 
Don’t countenance any deviation from 
truthful publicity yourselves and give 
your earnest, substantial support to of- 
ficial and business efforts to make all 
other business concerns do the same. 
Co-operation in this is absolutely essen- 
tial. Finally, give your trade support to 
manufacturers who are maintaining the 
public trust, who are withstanding the 
temptations to use tricky methods of 
publicity or to cheapen quality for the 
sake of the immediate advantage. 


Consumer Changes 

Consumer demand is changing. Peop'e 
won’t put up with practices that may 
have been common in the past. Nor are 
consumers so easily led as formerly It 
is probably true that in no other field 
has the view been so consistently held 
that the consumer could be sold anything 
providing the proper sales pressure were 
applied as in the drug field. In the past, 
consumers have often been described as 
helpless and dumb Business men have 
frecuently fa'len easily into the fallacy 
of believing that consumer demand could 
easily be created, turned from one com- 
modity to another, or even revived again 
and again after it had been lost. 

We are now arriving at a painful reali- 
zation that the consumer is neither help- 
less nor dumb and that our policies and 
busines methods based on that theory 
have built up nothing but antagonism for 
us. Recent studies made among con- 
sumers confirm the impression that there 
is a steadily growing public irritation 
towards business in general and retailers 
in particular. Women, who buy most of 
the goods sold in drug stores as well as 
other retail stores, are showing an in- 
creased dislike for shopping. There is 
everywhere an increased opposition 
towards all forms of high pressure sell- 
ing, an increasing disgust with tradesmen 
who make crude attempts to substitute, 
and a general increasing dissatisfaction 
with dealers for their slowness in making 
necessary improvements to keep up with 
what their clientele expects of them. 

Comparisons are said to be odious and 
there are, of course, outstanding excep- 
tions, but the question may be seriously 
asked whether or not the retal drug trade 
once the aristocrate of distribution, is not 
today by and large, the most backward 
type of retail distribution. In contrast 
there may be cited a large number of 
grocers and food dealers, the country 
over, who have during recent years under 
the pressure of competition and the in- 
fluence of the voluntary chain experienced 
a real revival in study of newer and bet- 
ter methods of architecture store layout 
and fixtures, as well as of goods carried. 
There is now an important movement in 
a number of retail trades for a closer 
adaptation of retail sales service in every 
way to consumers’ requirements and of 
adjustment of prices, not on a loss leader 
basis, but in a way fairly representing 
new economies of operation. The drug 
trade needs to get busy too. 

Too much empasis cannot be placed up- 
on the fact that consumer demand is con- 
stantly changing, that the consumers of 
today are in many respects different from 
the consumers of twenty, of ten, of even 
five years ago. The average consumer 
has advanced materially in education and 
intelligence and the movement in this 
direction is probaly only at its beginning 
stage. We must not forget that the school 
girls and boys of twenty and ten years 
ago, completing high school and college, 
are the customers of today. There is a 
mass sophistication which no distributor 
can afford to neglect. A better educated 
clientele makes new methods of merchan- 
dising necessary, 

More and more consumers are asking 
for precise information about the goods 
they buy. More and more consumers are 
reading what is on the labels of the pack- 
ages. More and more consumers are us- 
ing good economic sense in comparing 
values that they get in return for the 
dolars they spend. There is still much 
careless consumer buying, but there is 
a distinct trend towards more intelligent 
buying and use, a trend that is sharp- 
ened and emphasized by present business 
conditions and that may not be safely 
neglected. It seems wiser to wake up and 
work with it than against it or independ 
ently of it. 


Wholesalers’ Responsibility 

Wholesalers may feel that their respon- 
sibility in these matters is indirect. This 
may be true but there are, however, Op- 
portunities for the wholesaler to play his 
part by handling merchandise that is re- 
liable; by making sure that the products 
handled are as represented; and by help- 
ing to raise the standards of quality. 
There is scarcely any business in which 
so little is known of the qualities of the 
goods handled and their real uses, if any, 
as in the drug trade. There are probably 
seores, if not hundreds, of products on the 
shelves of both wholesale and retail drug- 
gists at the present time that have been 
tested scientifically and have been found 
useless and, indeed, in some cases harm- 
ful. Merchandise whose sale depends upon 
misinformation and ignorance of the con- 
suming public is in the long run unsafe 
for the wholesaler and the retailer as 
well, 

Several mercantile institutions have dur- 
ing recent years established testing labor- 
atories, not only for the determination of 
quality and purity, as already carried on 
in the drug trade, but also for the test- 
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ing of consumer uses. Proper sizing, dura- 
bility of wear, fastness of color, ease of 
operation, safety, economy and many 
other similar qualities in use are now 
predetermined by many retail and whole- 
sale concerns in other trades. Why should 
not the tests of use be applied in the 
drug trade as well? Authority of know- 
ledge upon such points in the numerous 
branches of the drug trade would prob- 
ably lead reputable houses to throw out 
doubtful proprietaries, fake toilet prepa- 
rations, and a lot of druggists’ sundries 
made so poorly as to merit being called 
junk. The idea of a dependable, authori- 
tative test for every item handled not only 
for purity but also for use, is worth con- 
sidering. The pure food and drugs act as 
well as its various amendments have help- 
ed the drug trade in the right direction. 
Is it not time that the drug trade itself 
should take steps to improve its own busi- 
nes by clearing out what intelligent con- 
sumers neither need nor demand? Is it 
not beyond practical possibility that if 
you don’t do it for yourselves, the public 
will slowly but surely do it for you. 

The drug trade is much concerned now- 
a-days about the development of newer 
forms of competition. The chain stores 
are not exactly new, but the battle be- 
tween them and the independents is very 
keen. The retailers’ cooperatives or mu- 
tuals are a source of much concern t» 
the regular wholesalers. The department 
stores have been successful in building 
up an enormous business in toilet goods, 
proprietaries and sundries that might 
have been a part of the business of the 
regular drug trade. tecently a new 
cloud has arisen in the west, threatening 
difficulties to both chain and independent 
drugstores. I refer to the so-called 
“pine-board stores.”’ 

No lengthy discussion of these factors 
in the competition in the drug trade will 
be attempted here, nor will any attempt 
be made to give a final answer as to 
what to do about them. 


Theories and Their Application 


American business men are much too 
prone to look for recipes in their busi- 
ness. Any analysis that doesn’t tell just 
what to do immediately is usually termed 
theoretical or academic. Well, there are 
both good and bad theories. Some theories 
work, others don’t. Still others add to 
business difficulties rather than he!p solve 
them. As a matter of fact, every busi- 
ness is operated on theories. A _ theory 
is nothing more nor less than a principle 
or an explanation. A lot of present mer- 
chandising troubles are due directly to 
business men’s theories that are wrong. 

Probably there will be differences of 
opinion upon this point, but it seems to 
me that there is a great deal too much 
reliance placed upon the theory that the 
state or the government can help business 
out of its troubles. Whenever an in- 
dustry gets into trouble there is usually 
a prompt rush to get the government 
to do something about it—to raise the 
tariff, to restrict immigration, to form 
a new central bank, to appropriate a 
dole for the farmers, to permit combina- 
tions or to prevent business co-operation, 
as the case may seem to require. Many 
want the chain stores taxed out of ex- 
istence. Recent legislation in Indiana, 
backed by the supreme court, threatens 
possible extensions all over the country 
that will prove a hardship to many thou- 
sands and at the same time open the 
door to new theories of public control 
over business hitherto believed impossible 

Another set of business theories held 
tightly by many business men, these days, 
are based on the facts presented by the 
accountants. What follows is a_ sugges- 
tion that needs consideration preliminary 
to every other move that may _ be made 
to meet the competition of the chains, the 
department stores, and the new “pine- 
board stores.” This suggestion is to go 
back to your accounting departments and 
consider what facts you are getting and 
what additional facts you may need to 
meet present conditions. . 

Both wholesale and retail druggists 
have probably been too much influenced 
by certain facts which they have learned 
in recent years from the accountants 
About twenty years ago cost accounting 
began to come into general use in manu- 
facturing businesses. Cost accounting in 
production is now well established. 
Through cost accounting the manufac- 
turer has been able to determine which 
of his commodities may be profitably pro- 
duced and sold at given market prices 
and which must be eliminated. Detailed 
cost accounting has so far been found 
impracticable in both wholesale and re- 
tail establishments. So, as a substitute 
for cost accounting, the controllers and 
accountants developed a highly detailed 
system of expense accounting covering 
the whole establishment rather than at- 
tempting to determine the costs by in- 
dividual items. 

AS a consequence, every well-managed 
wholesale and retail business, today, has 
periodical figures showing the percentages 
of gross mark-up, total expenses of doing 
business and percentages of net profit or 
loss. Some concerns go further and com- 
pile these figures for departments as well 
as for the business as a whole. aot) 

Expense accounting has its values. This 
is not a criticism of this method of ex- 
pense analysis, but rather of certain uses 
made of it. Expense accounting is not 
cost accounting and it makes trouble 
whenever the attempt is made to substi- 
tute it for cost accounting. Expense ac- 
counting is better than nothing, but the 
old adage again holds true that—‘A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” Similarly 
a little accounting may also be a danger- 
ous thing. 


Flexibility Necessary 


To illustrate the difficulties that arise 
in merchandising as a result of an attempt 
to stick too closely to expense figures, a 
wholesale concern with operating expenses 
of, say, 16 percent of sales may easily be 
misled into the belief that every item of 
goods carried by the concern must have a 
gross margin of something more than 
this percentage or a net profit is impos- 
sible. Nothing could be further from the 
actual truth. Many merchants who have 
studied their expense analyses carefully 
come to believe that every item carrying 
a gross margin higher than this average 
expense rate must of necessity yield a net 
profit. This, too, is often not the case. 


Attempting to merchandise individual 
commodities on the basis of average 
mark-ups and expenses spells disaster. 
Indiscriminate attempts to eliminate low 
margin goods from the wholesaler’s line 
on the belief that they bring no net profits 
merely result in raising the average ex- 
penses of the concern without improving 
the net profit rate. Indeed, one of the 
causes of rising average expense rates 
during recent years has undoubtedly been 
the application of expense accounting 
knowledge in eliminating low margin 
goods, many of which had a high turn- 
over, and which helped to keep the aver- 
age rate of expense down and which may 
have helped to make a net profit. 


As a matter cf ract, cost accounting, 
if it could be applied, would show that 
every item carried bears a different ex- 
pense rate depending upon the amount 
and kind of space occupied, rate of turn- 
over, care required, depreciation and other 
losses suffered, sales and other promotion 
effort needed, capital invested and so on. 
When it comes to the merchandising of 
individual items, the total store rates of 
mark-ups, expense, charge-offs and net 
profits are almost meaningless. These 
total rates are merely averages and it 
might well be impossible to find a single 
commodity, even in a large concern, whose 
actual expenses of handling corresponded 
exactly with the institutional or even de- 
partmental averages. Your expense rate 
Iaay be 16 percent of sales, but you all 
have merchandise whose actual costs of 
handling range anywhere from 5 percent 
or less up to 50 percent or more of the 
sales of that merchandise. 

It is now clear that while your average 
expense rate may be 16 percent of sales, 
you may have goods in your line making 
net profits on any margin over 5 percent. 
You may also have other goods whose 
gross margin is as high as 50 percent of 
sales which render you nothing but a net 
loss. It isn’t the fact that the margin you 
get on the goods you sell is higher than 
the average expense rate in your concern 
that yields you a net profit. Net profits 
are made from individual sales in which 
the mark-up actually received is higher 
than the actual expense incurred, what- 
ever these items happen to be. Any at- 
tempt to guide your buying and price- 
making by the average figures of your 
concern are likely to produce arbitrary 
and artificial results easily open to at- 
tack by competition. 

When goods of rapid turgover and low 
selling expenses are given a high mark- 
up the door is opened wide to competi- 
tors. The slowness of retail druggists to 
grasp this point years ago gave the chain 
drug stores this opportunity to push just 
this sort of merchandise. This has been 
the method of attack of chain stores not 
only in the drug field, but in every other 
line in which chain stores have been a 
success, 


Pine Board Stores 


Now, that a certain degree of stab- 
ilization of competition has been estab- 
lished between independently owned and 
chain stores, this equilibrium is again 
threatened by the entry of the “pine- 
board stores” specializing entirely in easy 
selling goods of rapid turnover at lower 
prices than those prevailing in the reg- 
ular drug stores or even in the chain 
stoes. It is reported that the pne-board 
stores are cutting the prices of some goods 
below cost. Insofar as this is true, this 
is an unfair trade practice and _ there 
should be some legal remedy. On the 
other hand, the “pine-board stores,”’ be- 
cause of their methods of operation, are 
undoubtedly able to carry on their busi- 
ness with a lower average expense rate 
than prevails in most ordinary stores. In- 
stead of a total expense rate of from 25 
to 30 percent of sales, these stores, be- 
cause they handle only easily sold goods, 
employ cheap help, occupy low rent stores, 
and use cheap fixtures, have expense rates 
as low as 15 percent or even less. 

As a matter of fact, the actual expense 
of selling well known dentifirices, listerine, 
palmolive soap, and other similar goods is 
probably not less in the ‘“pine-board 
stores” than in regular drug stores, but 
there is a world of difference in the over- 
head and its distribution. The “pine-board 
stores” are selling their goods through 
low paid sales girls who are able to ren- 
der every service that customers require 
in these lines of goods; while the regular 
druggist dispenses dentifrices, shaving 
cream and mouthwashes through a fairly 
well-paid graduate pharmacist and is try- 
ing to make the customers pay a pharma- 
cist’s wages in buying these goods of easy, 
quick sale. 

No wonder the regular drug store loses 
ground to the so-called “cut-rates.” Load- 
ing the high overhead on easy selling 
goods beckons competition. It is literally 
an invitation. There is always an op- 
portunity to push ahead when you have 
discovered items of long gross profit and 
low expense in your competitor’s lines. 
That is what built the chain stores in 
their early days. That was the principle 
upon which the mail order houses op- 
erated back in the early 1900's. That is 
what the “pine-board stores” are doing 
now. 

The eternal laws of economics are in 
operation. A concern that has found a 
way of selling goods, any goods, at a 
lower expense rate is sure of a place in 
the distributive system. Nothing can stop 
that. In the meantime, the regular drug 
trade is apparently making the error of 
trying to support an inelastic pricing sys- 
tem, taking no account of actual differ- 
ences in selling, in rates of turnover, and 
so on. These new competitors have taken 
advantage of this situation with result- 
ing detriment to the drug trade. 


The Remedy 


+ The remedy is simple. One approach 
is through the viewpoint that what others 
can do you can do. If others have found 
a way of selline toilet goods profitably 
on a gross margin of only 20 percent of 
sales, then you can sell them profitably 
on the same margin. The first step is 
to see whether your figures are mislead- 
ig you. A second is charge a pharma- 
cist’s time simply as of the value of 
sales clerk’s time when selling easy mov- 
ing goods. If your business permits, use 
low-salaried employees on merchandise 
requiring no special skill or salesmanship 
and keep the pharmacist busy in the 
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prescription department. Build trade ac- 
cordingly. 

The most important thing to do when 
competition grows keen is to study your 
own business and that of your competi- 
tors to see where your business has failed 
to meet the needs of your clientele, ta 
see where ur competitor has the — 
on you, and then to profit by your study 
by making the needed adjustments. 


Expense accounting systems, for exam- 
ple, that show you nothing but averages 
is a dangerous guide to merchandising. 
One of the great necessities of the mer- 
cantile business is a cheap, simple, but 
effective system of cost accounting which 
will show which items may be sold profit- 
ably at low margins and which items 
will require high margins, if they are to 
be sold at all. Very constructive work 
has already been accomplished by the 
National] Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
through its statistical division and its re- 
oearen bureau. Your organization has 
been a pioneer in the difficult fleld of ex- 

mse and cost accounting for merchants. 

our officers are, I think, fully aware 
of the needs for more careful use of ac- 
counting results. Their work needs your 
encouragement and support. It is a priv- 
ilege to testify, as an outsider, to the 
excellence of what has already been done 
and of the plans for the future. 


The St. Louis survey now nearing com- 
pletion needs your attention. While there 
have not yet been any reports of findings, 
it is almost certain that there will be in- 
teresting suggestions on the costs of sell- 
ing as well as upon many other important 
pointe. The Louisville grocery survey, 
conducted two years ago, presented some 
views that are now slowly working a rev- 
olution in the grocery trade. The same 
thing may well occur as a result of the St. 
Louis survey. 

The competitive struggle now going on 
is more definitely than ever a case of the 
survival of the fittest. There are no fixed 
certainties in business institutions. The 
only certainties of which we know are the 
necessities to meet the requirements of 
changing consumer demand as closely ag 
possible in the kinds of merchandise de- 
sired, in the types of services preferred 
and at prices that are both competitive 
and reasonable. Much of what has been 
standard practice in the drug trade is 
undergoing important changes. Con- 
sumer demand is changing steadily and 
the problem of merchandising is to keep 
pace with it. . 

In conclusion:—The distribution shoe 
is pinching hard in a lot of places. The 
shoe, itself, was not made to order, but 
has been extended by tches to meet 
the en ments of business. It is go- 
ing to take a lot of cobbling to put the 
old shoe into order and to keep it in 
shape. However, it is still a pretty good 
old shoe. We don’t know of a better and 
we have no intention of throwing it 
away. Our job is to fit some new patches 
on it and then give it a good polish. In 
this way there is hope of making it com- 
fortable, efficient and presentable. 


President Penland: Professor Ny- 
strom, on behalf of the association, I 
want to thank you for this very fine 


and informative address you have de- 
livered to us today. I think those of 
us who might not have heard the in- 
troduction might have suspicioned that 
you might be engaged in the drug 
business before you had half finished 
your talk. We are indeed grateful to 
you for this address. 


W. J. Schieffelin, jr.: In seconding 
the thanks of the association to Pro- 
fessor Nystrom, for this timely, splen- 
did and_straight-from-the-shoulder 
address, I would like to make the mo- 
tion that it be accepted for publica- 
tion by our association. 


President Penland: The motion is 
the address be accepted and published 
in our annual proceedings of this ses- 
sion. Was that your thought? 


Mr. Schieffelin: I think the discre- 
tion of the board of control should de- 
cide whether it should receive wider 
publicity by our association. 


(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried). 

President Penland: The next on our 
regular program is new business. 


Secretary Newcomb: 
has to present a new application for 
associate membership in order that it 
may be taken care of at this meeting 
It is presented at this time with the 
motion that it be posted for twenty- 
four hours and be acted upon at the 
next session. It is from La Gerardine 
Inc., toilet goods specialities, New 
York city. I move you this be re- 
ceived and posted as required by the 
constitution and by-laws. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried). 

President Penland: Appointment of 
the committee on thanks: A. J. Geer. 
chairman; Ludwig Schiff, A. H. 
Beardsley, J. G. Tyndall, A. G. Allen. 

(Announcements were made _ by 
Harry J. Schnell, general chairman of 
the committee on arrangements and 
entertainment). 

President Penland: The _ secretary 
has some very important announce- 
ments, which I think will interest all 
of you. 

Secretary Newcomb: We have re- 
ceived a number of telegrams, one 
from Washington, D. C.: 

T. W._ Delehanty, Assistant Chief, 
Chemical Division, will arrive Ambassador 
Hotel, esday evening, October 20. Sin- 
cerely regret circumstances prevent my 
attendance. You have my best wishes 
for a most successful convention.—C. C 
Concannon, 

Mr. Delehanty will address this con- 
vention tomorrow morning on distri- 
bution problems, also Wroe Alderson. 
in charge of the St. Louis survey, will 
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address 
morning. 

We also have a telegram from one of 
our members in the South, as follows: 

Wish you a happy solution of complex 
problems. What about the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law? The Southern Drug Club 
will meet in New Orleans, November 12, 
Hotel De Soto.—John W. Durr. 


A telegram from the Wholesale Sta- 
tioners’ Association: 

Wholesale Stationers Association ex- 
tends greetings and best wishes for a 
successful and constructive convention.— 
H. C. Whittemore, Secretary. 


the convention tomorrow 


A telegram from Dallas, Texas: 

Greetings to the fifty-seventh annual 
convention. Best wishes for a successful 
meeting and hope that much constructive 
work will be accomplished. Will not be 
in attendance in person; am with you 
in spirit.—W. B. Greiner. 


President Penland: That concludes 
the program now, unless someone pres- 
ent has something he would like to 
bring up. If not, a motion to adjourn 
is in order. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the meeting adjourn. 
Adjournment was taken at 12:25 p.m.). 


Third Business Session 
Wednesday Forencon, October 21 


(The meeting was convened at 10 
o’clock, Wednesday forenoon, for the 
third session, President Penland pre- 
siding.) 

President 
order, please. 

The first thing on our program this 
morning is the reading of the minutes 
of the second session. I am going to 
draft Mr. Hutchins as the Secretary 
temporarily and have him read the 
minutes, so we can proceed with the 
program. We are a little late now. 

(Lee Wilson Hutchins read the min- 
utes of the Tuesday morning session.) 

President Penland: You have heard 
the reading of the minutes, gentlemen. 
Are there any corrections? If not, they 
will be approved as read. 

The next regular order of business 
is the report of the committee on 
credits and collections, Wilson Hutch- 
ins, chairman. 


Penland: Let’s come to 


Credits and Collections 


Your committee on credits and collec- 
tions feels that it would be taking unto 
itself powers far beyond the individual 
ability of any of the members of the com- 
mittee if, as a part of the report of your 
committee, we should attempt to analyze 
present business conditions or to predict 
the future of the wholesale drug business 
or of business in general. In the report 
of your committee last year we referred 
to the depression in business and we re- 
ferred particularly to the condition of the 
great industrial centers which were af- 
fected by unemployment and kindred ills. 
A year ago the depression was somewhat 
of a theory. Today it is a fact, and every 
city and hamlet, and every State in the 
Union has felt the results of our financial 
and economical illness. 

We believe that in view of the existing 
present conditions and the economic 
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trends of commerce, although the report 
of your committee last year was not with- 
out its faults, we can do no better than 
to repeat and emphasize some of the mat- 
ters brought to your attention last year 
in regard to the credit field in its relation 
to the successful operation of the whole- 
sale drug institution. We are glad to 
repeat that it is increasingly significant 
that the credit interest of chief execu- 
tives continue to grow. As proper credit 
procedure and policies were essential to 
business in 1930, that fact is doubly true 
in 1931. We can also repeat that without 
question business is turning more and 
more to the credit department for com- 
plete economic information, not only for 
the protection of receivables byt also for 
the building of sales. 

The work of your committee this year 
has taken as its major premise the rec- 
ommendations of your board of control 
in relation to our report of last year. 
May we remind you that the board of 
control made four specific recommenda- 
tions. First, that we make greater use 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 
Secondly, that we should study the pos- 
sibility of a standard credit report blank 
for salesmen. Thirdly, the maintenance 
of a strict policy on accounts receivable 
and, lastly, the study of the retail credit 
survey of the United States government. 

The activity of your committee, in de- 
veloping greater use of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has taken the 
form of a complete broadcast to the mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, both regular and associate. 
Concentrating on one of the services of 
the Credit Men’s Association, you will 
recollect that last year this part of our 
program covered rather generally and 
broadly the many activities of the credit 
association rather than a specific activity. 
Your committee believes that credit prog- 
ress is predicated chiefly upon our study- 
ing and perfecting the so-called ‘‘ounces 
of prevention.” our committee has felt 
that it was proper that we should again 
use this co-operation between the two 
associations, and the material presented 
was in lieu of the usual interim reports 
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of an active committee. Your committee 
has no particular brief for the inter- 
change bureaus of the credit men’s asso- 
ciation, although it does hold that such 
bureaus represent essentially the only 
system through which business can suc- 
cessfully co-operate and present to each 
other accurate and up-to-date credit data. 
In disseminating this information, your 
committee has again had the co-operation 
of Brace Bennitt, who was formerly in 
the drug trade, and also R. A. Colliton, 
the director of the National Interchange 
System. 


Interchange of Information 


The first letter went out to our active 
and associate members over the signature 
of the chairman of your committee on 
credits and collections, and reintroduced 
to the members the particular subject of 
interchange and formally stated to the 
members that further communications on 
this subject would follow at stated inter- 
vals. This létter went out under date of 
June 23. The second letter went to the 
active and associate members at a some- 
what later date from Mr. Bennitt. This 
letter had attached to it three commenda- 
tory letters, each one stressing a particu- 
larly valuable phase of interchange. Two 
of these letters were from active mem- 
bers of our association, and one from an 
associate member. The third letter was 
dressed to our membership under the 
signature of Mr. Colliton, and we want to 
particularly refer to this letter because 
it gave any non-user the opportunity to 
“sample,” for his own satisfaction, this 
source of credit information We are 
pleased to state that Mr. Colliton reports 
that fifty requests for such a “sample” 
have already been received. Your chair- 
man, frankly, was very much delighted 
with the unusually large response which 
he received to the first letter, which went 
out under your chairman’s signature. We 
received replies from some of the greatest 
institutions in our membership, not only 
in the field of distribution but also in the 
field of manufacturing. Frankly, your 
committee received letters which were 
highly commendatory of interchange, and 
it also received letters which were only 
lukewarm, and at least one which was 
extremely critical of interchange. Your 
committee must state, however, that the 
great preponderance of replies was in 
favor of credit interchange. Your chair- 
man, naturally, had a great feeling of sat- 
isfaction in the fact that this type of ma- 
terial brought out such generous re- 
sponses and, evidently, results. For ex- 
ample, one of the leading executives in 
the wholesale drug business stated that 
in his opinion interchange was the finest 
thing of its kind in the country, and he 
further stated that although the N. W. 
D. A. might endorse it at all of its con- 
ventions, still until the time came when 
the members actually would co-operate 
and use the interchange bureau, the full 
results of complete information would not 
be realized. 

Your committee merely suggests at this 
time that you picture to yourself a central! 
medium through which the members of 
the N. W. D. A., both regular and asso- 
ciate, as well as allied lines such as 
candy, cigars and specialities, might dis- 
seminate and actually receive experience 
confidentially and safely and only to 
those who have an interest in the account. 
None of us could ask for better informa- 
tion than a transcript of the debtor’s ac- 
counts payable ledger. We can only re- 
peat from last year that the way a man 
is taking care of his obligations, the man- 
ner in which he is buying, the volume 
which he is buying and the markets in 
which he is buying—all shown by ledger 
experience—in these days of speed and 
acceleration will more accurately depict 
the trend of a customer’s business than 
does a financial statement or other data 
that is a few months’ old—sometimes a 
year old. We have in one or two fields 
in the wholesale drug industry direct 
evidence of what interchange can accom- 
plish. We have one or two areas which 
have their own interchange systems with 
information furnished by wholesale drug- 
gists in that area only. This interchange 
is a great boon to the drug industry in 
that area, but we believe that it can be 
extended in the future to even include 
allied lines. 

Your chairman will be very glad to pre- 
sent individually to interested members 
such m*terial as we have accumulated 
in regard to what might be called private 
systems of interchange in the industry. 
Frankly, we have been somewhat dis- 
appointed in certain replies to find that 
there is a little bit of the attitude still 
with us that credit information is invari- 
ably misused by competitors Certainly, 
We must have some qualities of faith if 
we are to get anywhere at all in credit 
co-operation. 

At the resuest of your committee the 
Central Interchange Bureau checked its 
fiies as to the number of users of the 
interchange system in the drug and allied 
line fields. The first significant feature 
is that manufacturers and allied lines are 
far greater users of the service than 
wholesale drug houses. Your committee 
believes that we in the wholesale drug 
business might find certain rather definite 
reasons why this is a fact and yet there 
is a definite place and need for inter- 
change and the use of interchange among 
our own members. 











Users of Interchange 

Your committee finds that there are 
sixty-four wholesale drug houses, out of 
a membership of about 230 who are using 
interchange. We have in our association 
in active and associate members about 
510 with a good many potentia! users in 
allied lines. At the present time 2123 of 
us who have some relation to the drug 
industry are using interchange while the 
potential membership is about 1,000. 


While your committee feels that pos- 
sibly too great a portion of this report 
is devoted to interchange and incidentally 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, at the same time, the material 
which vour committee has broadcast with 
the help of the credit men’s association 
has brought in one way or another a 
tremendous amount of interest to bear on 


your particular committee. Your com- 
mittee wishes to state further that a 
fourth letter has gone out to the mem- 


bers and while this letter is somewhat in 
advance of the convention itself, at the 
same time, the ‘etter is actually dated 
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considerably later than the actual date 
of the preparation of the report. 

Your committee is pleased to report at 
this time that the members of the N. W 
D. A. have given valuable co-operation to 
the bankruptcy inquiry conducted under 
the leadership of Lloyd K. Garrison, spe- 
cial assistant to the Solicitor General. 
The Department of Justice has already 
completed a tentative draft of amend- 
ments to the bankruptcy law which are 
being taken up with the various com- 
mittees of business men and lawyers. The 
report summarizing this data together 
with the proposed amendments probably 
will be published early in the winter. 
Your committee, however, must report in 
addition that it is not entirely convinced 
of the value of spending much time on 
ways and means to increase the returns 
in bankruptcy. If the credit files are 
complete, to our certain knowledge, there 
is very se'dom a failure where the ear 
marks of it are not pictured long before 
the time of the actual collapse. Bank- 
ruptey has been paying general creditors 
on the average of eight cents on the 
dollar during the last year. Moreover, 
consider the assets that go into bank- 
ruptey and presuming on 100 percent ad- 
minstration of these assets and even if 
was no charge by the court for its 
services, the creditors would get the glor- 
ious sum of fifteen cents on the dollar 
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The same applies to our collection efforts 
when they are not made promptly. We 
all admit that accounts upon which we 
are properly informed require less collec- 
tion effort and expense Your committee 
reminded you last year and can well 
remind you again and warn you against 
the policy of procrastination where an ac- 
count needs collection or liquidation. 


Business Service 

There is a movement that is growing 
with the credit fraternty and appeals 
particularly to the chief executive and 
which is properly coupled with complete 
credit information. For the lack of a 
better name we call this ‘‘Business Serv- 
ice.”’ This comprises a careful scientific 
analysis of a merchant’s business when 
the first sign shows of difficulties appear- 
ing as reflected in interchange reports or 
other information. It may be even at a 
time when the merchant is still making 
some profit, but not enough profit. It 
should always be when he is still solvent. 
It is a gesture of co-operation, the ex- 
pense of which prorated among the cred- 
itors is small and has already been the 
means of saving many a deserving debtor. 
We in the wholesale drug business have 
offered this gesture of co-operation a 
good many times, particularly individually 
in the past and your committee does not 
need to tell you that this translates itself 
into a tremendous amount of good will 
with the customer. There are a good 
many cases, of course, where liquidation 
is necessary after an analysis, but if this 
analysis with the debtor is made at an 
early date, the decision to liquidate comes 
at a time when there is an appreciable 
amount of assets to satisfy the creditors 
and even leave a little for the debtor. 

In regard to the recommendation of the 
board of control in relation to a standard 
eredit report blank for salesmen, your 
committee is obliged to say that it has 
found such a variance in what is required 
in a credit way from a salesman that 
it has been almost impossible to draw up 
a form that would be acceptable to every- 
one. We still believe, however, that it is 
an advisable move. We must all re- 
member that a salesman’s report is val- 
uable not so much because of the ques- 
tions asked thereon as it is from the 
credit education that we believe should be 
the part of any salesman’s proper equip- 
ment. Your committee believes this to the 
extent that it does not matter whether the 
salesman acts in a collecting capacity for 
a firm or not. Certainly the credit minded 
salesman is going to be the profitable one 
and in addition can be thereby a most 
important source of information to the 
eredit department. We want to again 
mention closer contacts between credit 
manager, sales manager and salesman. 
We are sure that the credit manager 
should, when possible, be present at all 
sales meetings, creating a contact that will 
bring about a greater mutuality of un- 








derstanding between these two depart- 
ments, both of which we claim to be 
productive. 


National Contacts 


In regard to the third recommendation 
of the board of control having to do with 
the maintenance of a strict policy on ac- 
counts receivable, we are pleased to refer 
to the meeting of the drug, chemical and 
allied lines group of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men which group met at 
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the time of the annual convention in Bos- 
ton. We believe that it is a distinct step 
in credit work for such a group to meet 
and talk over its particular problems and 
thus supplement not only general infor- 
mation but also the general credit steps 
which we all use. A former chairman of 
your committee, J. E. Stilz, was chair- 
man of the drug group at this credit 
convention. Your committee believes that 
it is perfectly proper that we should in- 
corporate into this report the resolutions 
of the drug group in their relationship to 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. They are as follows:— 


Resolved: That the drugs, chemicals and 
allied lines group of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in convention assembled at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 26, 1931, extends its 
eordial greetings to the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and to its president, 
James M. Penland, with the assurance of the 
members of the drug group of their continuing 
desire to co-operate with the N. W. D. A. in 
every possible way for the mutual benefit of 
both organizations. 

Resolved: That the drug group appreciates 
the growing interest in its activities manifested 
by the N. W. D. A., and entertains the hope 
that this interest may lead to increased par- 
ticipation by members of the N. W. D. A. in 
the work of the group. 

Resolved: That the drug group extends its 
sincere thanks to Lee Wilson Hutchins, as 
chairman of the committee on credits and col- 
lections of the N. W. D. A. for his helpful- 
ness and co-operation in promoting an in- 
terest among its members in the drug group 
meeting at the Boston convention, as well as 
an interest in the aims and purposes of the 
group, and that the drug group has an earnest 
desire, and intent, to extend to Mr. Hutchins 
and his committee every assistance possible 
in advancing the interest of the credit depart- 
ment. 

Resolved: That the drug group deplores the 
wide variance in sales terms and rates of cash 
discounts existing in the drug trade, but enter- 
tains the hope that at some time there may be 
more uniformity therein, and urges that a more 
strict compliance by customers of such terms 
as do exist be required, in fairness to creditors 
ind in order that abuses of sales terms may 
be minimized. 

Resolved: That intelligent extension of credit 
and reduction of bad debt losses require the 
fullest degree of information regarding the in- 
debtedness and paying qualities of the cus- 
tomer, which can best be obtained through in- 
terchange of ledger information, to which end 
the drug group urges all members of the 
N. W. D. A. to vail themselves of the in- 
terchange service of the National Association 
of Credit Men, through membership in their 
local association bureaus; and further, that 
local groups of credit men be formed among 
the members, to meet once or twice a year for 
the consideration of credit risks and other mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 








Accounts Receivable 


May we call your particular attention 
to the resolution having to do with the 
third recommendation of our own board 
of control, that is the maintenance of a 
strict policy on accounts receivable. Much 
of the discussion of this drug group ses- 
sion had to do with uniformity of terms 
and a strict insistence upon compliance 
with terms as arranged. Your committee 
presents this necessity with just one 
thought and that is that its suecess de- 
pends upon cellective effort. How can we 
succeed in compliance with terms where 
one house is strictly insistent and a com- 
petitive firm allows undue leeway? The 
extreme variance in terms that is prev- 
alent in the drug and allied trades is a 
matter that your committee believes re- 
quires special attention. Uniformity of 
terms, insofar as possible is essential to 
the stability of any industry. 

The fourth item of your board of con- 
trol’s recommendation was to study the 
retail credit surveys of the United States 
government. These different pamphlets 
are available through the Department of 
Commerce. They are extremely interest- 
ing, particularly from the angle to which 
we previously referred under the heading 
of “Business Service.”’ These surveys show 
the need of our co-operating and edu- 
eating and assisting our customers in de- 
veloping some credit policies and proced- 
ures in the matter of his own accounts 
receivable all of which in turn assures 
us of our safe and profitable selling to 
them. 

It is not the intention of your commit- 
tee to incorporate in this report any great 
number of statistics on credit and collec- 
tion conditions. It suffices to say that 
research in this respect shows a remark- 
ably good performance in collections and 
friendly liquidations when handled by a 
proper medium. There is a considerable 
increase in accounts receivable which is 
apparently accounted for by the policy of 
many firms under present circumstances 
to carry accounts over extraordinary long 
periods rather than press for collection 
when they feel that their efforts would 
be futile. Here and there in the reports 
and in research good signs crop up al- 
though we cannot say that the general 
trend is unmistakably forward at this 
time. We want to put out another warn- 
ing to our members in regard to well 
intended, but nevertheless, misdirected 
economies effected in the credit depart- 
ments not only as to the size of the per- 
sonnel but also as to the quality of the 
personnel. There has never been a time 
when the credit department’s responsi- 
bilities were greater than they are at 
present and that department, at the 
same time, should be charged with the 
responsibility of complete economic and 
eredit data not only for the conservation 
of accounts but for the promotion of 
business. 

Finally, your committee on credits and 
collections in going out of existence be- 
lieves that it would be tremendously bene- 
ficial to the incoming committee if we 
might have a definite expression from 
this assembly, or at least from this as- 
sembly through the board of control, as 
to your ideas as to the value of pooling 
our ledger experience in a central de- 
pendable source. If this assembly and 
the board of control are favorable to this 
it seems proper that the incoming com- 
mittee should have a definite commitment 
from the membership to co-operate in 
plans to effect this arrangement for a 
central source of information. 





President Penland: You have just 
heard this splendid report on credits 
and collections, dealing with a vital 


part of our business, more particularly 
under present conditions. We are for- 
tunate in having with us this morning 


Brace Bennett, of the national credit 
association, from the Chicago office. I 
would be glad to have him come for- 
ward and discuss this briefly, if he will. 


Credits Discussed 


Brace Bennett: I am one that does not 
agree with your chairman of the come- 
mittee that he talked too much about the 
National Association of Credit Men. If I 
were to say anything about Mr. Hutch- 
ins’s fine report, it would be a little bit 
like the pot calling the kettle black. I 
think he has covered your credit prob- 
lems in a way that I wish all of our 
membership in the credit association 
could do. If I were to supplement his 
remarks at all, it might be by way of 
emphasis. I read a squib the other day 
in Collier’s, I believe, that 85 percent of 
our criminals began as juvenile delin- 
quents, and that we spend three times 
as much on their apprehension, convic- 
tion and care as we do on child welfare 
work. 

Can we apply that to our businesses? 
Your chairman spoke of business service, 
a new function in our work, possibly, but 





a very proper one of doing some child 
welfare work, if you will, with out cus- 
tomers, 


If I took a keynote out of Mr. Hutch- 
ins’s remarks it is the ounce of preven- 
tion. I agree with him entirely that we 
can spend our thoughts on the ounces of 
prevention and not on the pounds of cure. 
He gave you the figures on bankruptcy 
and I think we had better call it a pound 
of prevention and an ounce of cure. 

I think those figures regarding crim- 
inals are significant. It is still more sig- 
nificant to find that business today is 
spending one-fiftieth on credit informa- 
tion that it loses through failures. In our 
own work, our collection department re- 
ceives five times in revenue, in collection 
fees what we receive in the interchange 
department for information Therefore, 
can we not better spend our efforts and 
our credit department expense in the 
ounce of prevention? 

Mr. Hutchins referred to groups. Very 
properly in the credit work we are com- 
ing to the circle within the circle, so to 
speak We have our broad general ser- 
vices, the interchange, collections, liqui- 
dations, the hunting down the commer- 
cial crook. Then we have the smaller 
circles. 1 will refer to your president’s 
organization in Texas. It has a very 
proper place in complete credit data; 
through interchange, or I had better call 
it a central credit medium, you get the 
broad picture, the allied lines, the ice 
cream people, the candy people, the cigar 
people and others who have interest in 
your eaccounts. Then there is your own 
little circle in a given area which has 
a community of interest and which can 
properly organize, meet occasionally and 
on the basis of the information they have, 
deliberate on what they shall do with 
certain accounts. That may be business 
service, if you will; it is dealing with 
the situations as you find them. 

Another matter your chairman refers 
to, that is very much my hobby, is the 
sales function of the credit department. 
That is again predicated on complete in- 
formation. 

You know in the old days, or even 
now, the credit department, I am afraid, 
is considered a little bit as a necessary 
evil, a sort of watchdog of the treasury. 
It is a little bit like the young man that 
came into the boss one day and said, 
“I would like a job in the credit depart- 
ment.”’ 

He said, “‘Do you swear or tell lies?” 

He said, “No, sir; but I can learn.”* 

But today it is not only guarding our 
receivables, it is building some business, 
and I claim that sales start in the credit 
department, and if they start in the credit 
department, you must be supplied with 
complete information. 

As far as the National Association of 
Credit Men is concerned, I always want 
to be sure that it is understood that 
there is no private enterprise in it. It 
belongs to you gentlemen. I imagine half 
of vou in the room are members, and 
the reason we can cover the territory in 
our field so economically is because it is 
a member-owned, non-profit organization. 

I think of nothing else except to sub- 
scribe to your chairman's remarks again 
that we do something. I realize it is in- 
dividual action and not collective. I think 
if we only accomplish in this meeting 
the realization that credit and credit in- 
formation demand monopoly, we will have 
gotten somewhere. The central medium, 
whatever it may be, will follow naturally. 
We are over-associationed as well as we 
are over-retailed or over-banked, There 
are probably in the city of Chicago alone 
200 credit agencies—just reporting agen- 
cies. You can imagine the scattering, 
you can imagine how expensive it would 
be if you joined all those vou should. 

A thought came to my mind here in 
this meeting. When we talk about cen- 
tralization of your information, Mr. 
Groover in Florida will say, “I have no 
interest with the San Francisco coast.’ 
No, you haven't, but when there is one 
official medium, credit medium for the 
wholesale drug and allied line body, there 
is a communitive interest, a uniformity 
of procedure, and probably less procras- 
tination than were you to use scattered 
sources. 

I think of that also in connection with 
your other credit problems, 

I have nothing more, except that I do 
want to express my personal pleasure in 
keeping my hand in with my first love, 
the wholesale drug business, and working 
with your fine committee. The national 
is at your service and I will personally 
pledge my assistance in anything I can 
do in the future. Thank you. 

President Penland: We are glad to have 
with us Mr. Bennett and we appreciate 
your remarks very much, 

I am going to ask C. D. Bailey, of New 
York, if he won’t discuss this report. 

Cc. D. Bailey: I feel that I can add 
very little to Mr. Bennett’s comments on 
this report. It is a very fine report and 
one aspect of it appealed to me. That 
is in connection with the bankruptcy in- 
vestigation that is being carried on by 
the Department of Justice with a view 

of revising our present bankruptcy laws 
under which we have been functioning for 
some fifty years. 

I agree with Mr. Hutchins that there is 
very little to be gained by trying to in- 
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om bankrupt estates 
the average issets are only 15 
of liabilities, but 1 think that the 
an and probably will be changed in 
respect, and that is to prevent the 
discharge which the debtor now 
| believe that something over 99 
cent of debtors’ applications for dis- 
irge are granted in this country, as 
against something like 98 percent of the 
applications that are denied under the 
English law, denied for indefinite period 
If a change is made in that respect and 
also to force a debtor to amortize his 
debts over a period of years, something 
worth while will have been accomplished 
and it will make some of our debtor 
friends stop and think before they enter 
so freely into bankruptcy. 


Thank 


arnings f1 


President Penland: you, Mr. 


Bailey. 

I would 
Mr. Groover, 
port? 

F. C. Groover: I listened to this report 
with a great deal of interest. Having been 
credit man of my own organization for a 
number of years, I learned a little about 
what we are discussing this morning 
What we need in our association not only 
in credit business, but in sales and other 
things connected with the business, is 
more co-operation and competition 
Fighting among ourse.ves over what re- 
mains when we put a man in bankruptcy 
accomplishes so little good to any of us 
that it behooves all of us to work closer 
together. We can very often see the red 
lights of caution hanging out on an ac- 
couyt. It is then that we should get to- 
gether with our competitors and see if 
there is nay way that we can save that 
account and possibly save that merchant 
from going into bankruptcy. 

Personally, we have accomplished that 
in our organziation many times, and I be- 
lieve that what Mr. Hutchins recommends 
in his report in co-operation with ou! 
friends in discussing these accounts and 
saving ourselves and our competitors at 
the same time wil: do us more good than 
forcing bankruptcy in any occasion. I 
thank you. 


South 
this re- 


hear from the 
discuss 


like to 
won't you 


less 


Thank you, Mr. 


President Penland 
Groover 

I would like to hear from Mr. Schrader, 
of St. Louis. 

Edward P. Schrader In listening to 
this splendid report, the principal thoughts 
I get from it have to do with the impor- 
tance of conserving the customer’s credit 
and helping him as far as we can to pre- 
vent getting into an embarrassing situa- 
tion. There are a number of ways we 
can do that and it seems to me that the 
best and most influention means we have 
at our command is the use of our sales- 
men who call on our customers frequently, 
know them intimately. They either know 
or can find out a great deal about the 
condition of the customer's financial af- 
fairs. They can find out where the custo- 
mer is buying, what he is buying, and 
how he is buying. It seems to me that his 
credit can be he!ped in a better way than 
in any other perhaps by urging him to 
concentrate his purchases with as few 
wholesalers as possible, and certainly on 
tue items that he buys direct confine those 
direct purchases only to those lines that 
he must buy direct. 

We had a report on a recent bankruptcy 
in the Southwest where there were ninety- 
three creditors listed. Think of the fool- 
ishness of one retail druggist trying to 
purchase from ninety-three different 
sources and know what he is doing! He 
simply can’t do it We don't expect that 
a retailer should confine all of his pur- 
chases to one jobber. It is better for him 
and better for us if he spreads it out 
among two or three or prhaps half a 
dozen, but certainly there is no reason 
why he should buy from every source 
that he can find merchandise to buy. 

It seemed to me yesterday that Mr 
Moxley put his finger on a point that 
has a great deal of bearing on this ques- 
tion, and that is the activity of some of 
us in the pursuit of what he terms the 
vanishing volume. In working for vol- 
ume, we are often going to encourage a 
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customer to buy beyond his immediate re- 
quirements and cerainly with conditions 
like these, he should be buying as near 
to his immediate requirements as possible. 
In striving for volume and in our devyo- 
tion to that idea, we are going to urge 
a man to buy larger deals than he can 
digest; we are going to allow him to be 
tempted to buy larger quantities of stap.e 
merchandise than he should take on be- 
cause he may believe the price is as low 
now as it will ever be and that the price 
advances may be looked for in the com- 
paratively near future. 

If we watch that man’s. business 
through our salesmen, have them report 
to us promptly and regularly on what 
he is doing, discourage him as far as 
possible from making outside investments 
and speculations, the credit man is going 
to have a much easier time keeping the 
customers on a discount basis than he has 
now. 

It seems to me that those are the prin- 
cipal points that come to my mind in lis- 
tening to this report, and if they have 
added anything to stimulate further 
thought, I thank you. 


President Penland:—Thank you, Mr. 
Schrader. 


Is there anyone else in the room who 
will discuss the report? We will be 
glad to hear from anyone present. If 
not, the report on credits and collec- 
tions will take its usual course and 
be referred to the board of control, 
unless there are objections from the 
floor. 


The next report is the report of our 
manufacturers committee, R. A. Whid- 
den, chairman. 


Manufacturers 


Following the report of the manufac- 
turers’ committee of last year you will 
recall that a resolution was submitted to 
the board of control, suggesting that the 
chairman of this committee appoint five 
members to confer with a like committee 
of wholesalers to consider the possibility 
of adopting uniform standard methods for 
the handling of free goods deals. The 
board of control approved and the reso- 
lution was later adopted by the conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

The committees were appointed and im- 
mediately undertook to study the situa- 
tion preliminary to a joint meeting, which 
was later held in Chicago early in 
February. 

Through the courtesy of 
tive member house, your chairman was 
able to secure a complete listing of all 
free deals that were offered during the 
year 1930. The number of manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ deals listed by this house 
totaled three hundred forty-two. Every 
conceivable combination of free goods, ex- 
tra free goods, time and discounts had 
been utilized by sales and merchandise 
executives to make up these three hundred 
forty-two deals. The method of handling 
“free goods’ seemed almost as varied as 
the types of deals listed 

The two committees meeting as one 
under the chairmanship of Secretary E. 
L. Newcomb, decided that no simple 
formula could be written—first a study of 
this disease that was rapidly approaching 
the epidemic state must be made. It was 
agreed that Prof. H. J. Ostlund should 
undertage the task of breaking down all 
available information on free goods deals 
and report in April at St. Louis. 

We succeeded in holding a very well 
attended meeting of manufacturers at St. 
Louis, and all phases of free goods deals 
were discussed at length. Later a joint 
meeting of manufacturers and wholesalers 
was held at which time Professor Ostlund 
submitted a preliminary report. 

Professor Ostlund has been untiring in 
his efforts to present a detailed analysis 
of this problem from the _ wholesaler’s 
viewpoint. 

The statistical division of this associa- 
tion will shortly release a voluminous re- 
port on the distribution of free deals by 


a representa- 
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the wholesaler, showing costs of handling 
different types of deals. This report will 
be the first attempt to make a detailed 
analysis of this form of selling or mer- 
chandising. A careful study of it should 
be helpful in clearing up some of the 
questions on which the two branches of 
the trade have failed to agree. 

The growth of the free goods deal is 
convincing evidence that many manufac- 
turers believe it has a definite effect in 
stimulating sales, or creating interest in 
their particular products on the part of 
the retailer. Wholesalers too have wel- 
comed free goods deals; and quantity lots 
with free goods or merchandising units. 
Wholesalers have been anxious to co- 
operate with manufacturers with mer- 
chandising ideas that would increase line 
extensions as opposed to the turnover gos- 
pel of a few years ago that proved so 
costly to distributors and so disappointing 
to most manufacturers. 


_ Very few wholesalers would want all 
free deals and quantities eliminated over 


R. A. Whidden 


Chairman on Manufacturers 


night, but they do object to the abuses 
that have crept into the picture and are 
hopeful that some means of standardized 
procedure may be worked out that will 
be agreeable to both branches of the trade. 


That there have been abuses no one will 
deny. The thought of free deals running 
wild to the extent that 50 percent of free 
goods became quite common, and say, 
“Where will this end?’ 

The excuse has been offered that we 
have been confronted with an unprece- 
dented business situation that calls for un- 
usual treatment. Perhaps this is true. I 
wonder how much sales and income would 
have been increased this year had only 
half of the goods that were given away 
been sold. One may ask, too, how much 
of the drastic cut in retail prices in cer- 
tain hot spots in this country would have 
been possible had manufacturers and 
wholesalers refrained from  outbidding 
each other on free goods and price con- 
cessions. These abuses not only make 
lower cut prices possible but inevitably 
lead to substitution with resultant losses 
in good will values of nationally adver- 
tised products that will be colossal. Such 
results are inescapable and call for more 
sanity and less “jazz” on the part of those 


responsible for merchandising policies of 
our leading houses. 

Your committee feels that its work this 
year has been largely preliminary in char- 
acter. It was necessary to accumulate a 
mass of information from many sources 
and then subject it to analysis There 
is sufficient evidence available to justify 
certain types of sound, logical deals that 
will be acceptable to manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer. We feel that a con- 
tinuation of this study will be profitable 
to all branches of the trade, and would 
recommend that it be carried on during 
the coming year. Other agencies are in- 
teresting themselves in this problem and 
there are some very hopeful signs of sta- 
bilization on the horizon. 


President Penland:—You have heard 
this very interesting report that deals 
with some of the greatest evils we 
have today in the wholesale drug in- 
dustry. I am going to ask for frank 
discussion on the part of some of our 
members. I would like to have all of 
you feel free to discuss it, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. If I may, I 
would like to suggest at this time we 
would like to hear from Mr. Lund, if 
he is in the room. (No response.) 
Edward Plaut! (No response). Mr. 
Woodside! (No response.) 


Then I will call for volunteers. Won’t 
some of you gentlemen discuss this 
report? 


About Free Deals 


Frank Hayden: As a member of the 
manufacturers committee, very naturally 
I have been much interested in this re- 
port of Mr. Whidden’s. Possibly it would 
be wise for a moment to just think back 
as to why this free deal proposition came 
into existence at all 

Speaking for our own business, where 
our products are so highly scientific and 
so strongly appealing to the medical pro- 
fession for approval, we feel that any- 
thing in the nature of a free dea! is de- 
cidedly unsound judgment and therefore 
contrary to our practice. I presume origi- 
nally the free deal thought was that the 
extra goods were in some way a compen- 
sation for a very definite work which was 
to be performed by the retailer in pre- 
senting those particular goods to someone 
who would become an ultimate consumer. 
That, of course, was soon lost sight of in 
the fact that competition saw to it that 
that same retail dealer had several lines, 
highly competitive, on which that same 
work was to be done and for which he 
was being equally paid by each 

There is no question but that the re- 
tailer pays for those free goods. If he 
is induced to take on more because of a 
free deal and the goods are invoiced to 
him on the basis of thirteen or fourteen 
or fifteen to the dozen, then he makes his 
unit cost such that it is decidedly less 
than the manufacturer intended it should 
be and he passes that saving on to some 
undeserving consumer. The manufacturer 
is paid for his goods without a question 
because he either considers those extras 
to the dozen as a part of his unit cost 
or else he passes it on through an adver- 
tising appropriation, taking a _ certain 
amount of funds that would otherwise be 
applied to some cther publicity channel. 

Thus evils have crept into the thing 
and, as Mr. Whidden has so aptly indi- 
cated in his report, the evils have become 
tremendous. The work of this last year 
has been very largely diagnostic. The con- 
sultation is still on to determine the 
malady and then, of course, to prescribe 
the proper remedy. In view of that, there 
was a resolution passed at the meeting of 
the manufacturers in session on Monday, 
approving the work of the committee to 
date and recommending to the incoming 
administration that the work of the com- 
mittee be continued for another year. 


President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Hayden. Is Mr. Mennen in the room? 
(No response.) I will be glad to have 
anyone else in the room discuss this 
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report. If there is no further discus- 
sion, this report will take its usual 
course and be referred to the board of 
control, unless there are objections. 
The next regular order of business is 
the report of the proprietary commit- 


tee, H. H. Robinson, chairman. 


I am going to ask Mr. Frank to please 
take the chair for a few moments. 


(Louis Frank took the chair.) 


H. H. Robinson: The following is the 
report of your proprietary committee. 
I have often thought the name of this 
committee might be changed from a 
committee to a department and call it 
the “War Department.” I don’t think 
there is any part of our business as 
wholesale druggists in which there has 
been a greater conflict and in which 
there are as many differences of opin- 
ion, caused principally by the difference 
of conditions in the various parts of 
our country. Your committee, how- 
ever, has gotten together a report to 
the best of its ability, making recom- 
mendations that we know will not be 
received unanimously because of con- 
ditions that I have just expressed. 


Proprietary Goods 


One outstanding phase of the general 
proprietary situation is the pleasant and 
harmonious relationship generally existing 


between the service wholesale druggists 
and the manufacturers whose merchan- 
dise they distribute. There appears to 


be a steadily growing appreciation of the 
mutuality of interest of these two groups. 
After all, the main problem in distribution 
is to move merchandise from producer to 
consumer at the minimum cost. This re- 
sult is effected most readily when each 
party in this process most readily adjusts 
himself and his policies to accord with 
the requirements of the process as a whole. 
This, we believe, is increasingly taking 
place now. 


The proprietary business is character- 


ized by vast numbers and varieties of 
commodities. While some items drop out 
in the competitive struggle, others take 
their place. While there is a tendency 
for manufacturers of an extended line to 
simplify by the reduction of items, the 
opportunities to make good still act as 
an incentive to new producers and some- 


times to producers of limited lines, and 
as a result the total number of proprie- 
tary items in the drug field is doubtless 


as great as ever. 

There has been no very marked net 
change in the discounts allowed by manu- 
facturers. What was once regarded as a 
cut price by the trade, has, in many cases, 
come to be now looked upon as the gen- 
erally prevailing price. It is still true 
today, as it has been for years, that the 
major portion of the reductions, and in 
many cases the entire reductions, in price 
have been borne by distributors rather 
than in the distribution costs of the manu- 
facturers. 


Volume of Proprietary Sales 


There does not appear during the cur- 
rent year any evidence of a permanent 
trend either in the direction of more ex- 
tended direct sales to retailers or of rela- 
tively greater use of the wholesaler. 
While individual manufacturers shift from 
the one policy to the other, the net re- 
sult in one direction or the other is not 
appreciable by observation on the part of 
wholesalers generally. 

The New York office of the N. W. D. A. 
is in constant and close touch with many 
manufacturers of proprietary goods and 
is rendering them valuable service in as- 


sisting them to adjust their distribution 
policies so as to be able to take ad- 
vantage most economically and satisfac- 


torily of the services that the wholesale 


distributor has to offer. 
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Position of Service Wholesaler 


In the process of distribution of 
proprietary, both manufacturer 
wholesaler have distinct parts to 
The nature of these parts may 
different times, as for instance during 
the introduction of a new item and after 
it has become definitely established. The 
manufacturer and the wholesaler should 
each confine himself in any specific case 
to that phase of the distributive process 
which he can best and most econmically 
play. If either tries to overstep his field, 
costs are unduly increased and the ef- 
fectiveness of the process is greatly re- 
duced. The large number of proprietar 
items finding their way through whole- 
sale distribution channels, makes it ob- 
viously impossible for the wholesaler to 
act as a promotional agent save for a very 
few and in a limited way. In those sit- 
uations where he can thus act, he is a 


any 
and 
play. 
Vary at 








most effective factor in distribution and 
can offer himself as an agency in most 
eases far more economical than any the 
manufacturer can himself set up. 

If the manufacturer himself looks 
properly after the promotional work in 
connection with the distribution of pro- 


prietaries, the wholesaler can serve him 
most effectively as a distributive agency; 
first, in looking after the current needs of 
the retailers for the products; second, in 
supplying merchandise when it is needed 
and in the proper quantity for the re- 
tailer to buy; third, in financing the re- 
tailers’ purchases and assuming the credit 
risks; fourth, in providing delivery of the 
merchandise to the retailer at a lower 
net transportation cost in general than if 
it is distributed direct. 


Co-operation of Service Wholesalers 


A most valuable service has been ren- 
dered manufacturers through the fact- 
finding agency of the N. W. D. A. The 


service wholesale druggists of America 
and the manufacturers of the merchandise 
they distribute now know very accurately 
what it costs to move merchandise through 
wholesale channels. This knowledge has 
made it possible for manufacturers to 
adjust distribution policies so as to get 
the maximum service from wholesalers 
at the lowest cost. 

The knowledge that he is covering his 
costs on an item he distributes, is a mo- 
tivating factor in getting the wholesaler 
to direct his efforts toward the distribu- 


tion of this and other such items. On the 
other hand, while the service wholesale 
druggists does distribute and will con- 


tinue to distribute some proprietary items 
at a very certain loss, the fact is that 
he now knows of this loss and can meas- 
ure it and that he is not going to put 
any effort back of the distribution of this 
merchandise. There is a distinctly grow- 
ing sentiment that should ultimately re- 
sult in making it necessary for a manu- 
facturer of a slow proprietary to make 
adequate provision for covering its distri- 
bution costs. This is no reflection on some 
of the slower items in a complete line 
which can be carried as a whole for the 
discounts allowed. 


On the other hand, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to modify merchandising policies on 
certain items so as to turn lines unprofit- 
able to handle into profitable lines, to the 
mutual satisfaction of manufacturer and 
wholesaler. Sometimes a deal can be ad- 
justed to make possible much reduced 
distribution cost. 


Cost Facts Protect Profits 


In a few cases certain manufacturers 
have proposed reduced discounts to the 
wholesaler. In every case that has been 
examined the reduced discounts would 
necessitate the distribution of these prod- 
ucts at a net loss. In some of these cases, 


it has been possible to forestall these 
reductions by the presentation of exact 
facts relative to the cost of distributing 


these items. In other cases negotiations 
are in progress looking toward this same 
end. 


Specific Cost Data 


this committee recommended 
careful attention should be 


In 1929 
that more 





y 





given to slow or obsolete’ proprietary 
items in the stocks of our members. The 
events of the last two years have amply 


emphasized the pertinence of this recom- 
mendation. Audits of stocks that have 
been conducted for various purposes have 
brought to light some surprising informa- 
tion. Many thousands of dollars worth of 
practically inactive or positively worthless 
stocks have been uncovered. Manufac- 
turers are even now receiving back for 
credit merchandise that has not even been 
produced for over five years. This would 
appear to be positive evidence that in 


H. H. Robinson 


Chairman on Proprietary Goods 


spite of all that has been done toward 
complete mobilization of wholesale drug 
stocks, there still is more to be done in 


this direction. 

It is to be feared that in some whole- 
sale houses the administration of stocks is 
in the hands of buyers who may be slow 
to admit the undesirability of some of 
the stocks they carry. If that may be 
the case, the general manager should look 
over some of the stock sheets every now 
and then or at stated times and he should 
then make a special investigation of every 


item that has not been purchased for a 
stated period, say six months. There is 
no doubt that in many cases the buyer 


is sensitive to his own feelings in the mat- 
ter and perhaps also unaware of the exact 
condition of all the aspects of his stock. 
For this reason, an occasional drastic 
check-up by the general manager might 
be most beneficial. 

We recommend a continued attention to 


the mobility of all proprietary items in 
stock. 

In 1929 the committee also recom- 
mended that effort be made to increase 
the average line extension on sales. We 
believe that effort has been made in this 
direction. It is not possible to determine 


to what extent it has been successful. 
Salesmen have been encouraged to work 
toward this end, both by instruction and 
by commission incentives. Manufac- 
turers have co-operated in their arrange- 
ment of deals toward the same end. 

We recommend continued effort along 
this line. 

In 1930 this committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) That on 
slow-moving proprietaries a discount of 
20 and 2 should prevail and that no dis- 
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counts be allowed on (2) That the 
service wholesaler should take increased 
interest in the distribution of consistently 
selling proprietaries; (3) That in view of 
the fact that, much of the direct-buying 
by retailers is not as advantageous as is 
claimed, either to them or to to the manu- 
facturers, this practice should be discour- 
aged; (4) That wholesale druggists op- 
pose discrimination by manufacturers in 
prices, which give certain types of dis- 
tributors a price advantage over others; 
(5) That the members of the N. W. D. A. 
favor legislation making it possible for 
manufacturers who so desire to maintain 
the resale prices of their commodities; 
(6) That the best method of price ad- 
justment is through discounts rather than 
through the offer of free goods. 


The committee still holds these prin- 
ciples to be sound and recommends that 
the members of the N. W. D. A. exert 
every effort to put them in practice as 
far as reasonably possible. 

During the past year, certain actions of 


importance to the distribution of proprie- 
tary merchandise have taken place. 


1. A_ special investigation of the cost 
of handling certain specific proprietary 
toilet articles was made and the data was 
used by representatives of the N. W. D. A. 
and of the manufacturers in an attempt 
to settle a difference of opinion relative 
to the discounts necessary to cover the 
wholesaler’s bare distribution costs. 


sale; 


Costs Determined 


To illustrate the work of investigating 
costs of distributing specific items of mer- 
chandise, some instances may be men- 
tioned. Eight toilet goods lines were 
examined revealine the following facts :— 





Approx- Approximate 
mate Average cost to 
stock line distribute 
turn extension. (percent). 

A. avies “ 7.0 $1.19 15.90 
ecees a . &0 97 17.98 
eee cous .. 10.0 2.35 
. 5.0 1.45 
Be cee. ‘ » 0 1.22 
ease p eee oe 8.0 1.81 
Gaosess e- 15.0 83 
Betas soa was 9.0 1.15 

The costs to distribute in the cases 
cited above are all given exclusive of 
salesmen’s compensation, which varies 
considerably in different houses. 

2. Special studies have been made of 


distribution of proprietaries through free 
goods deals, looking toward ultimate 
standardization and simplification of free 


deal methods of distribution. This pro- 
ject offers great potentialities for benefit, 
both to manufacturers and wholesalers. 


We recommend most sincerely the in- 


test shown in this work by the manu- 
facturers themselves and by the Manu- 
facturers’ Committee under whose aus- 


pices this work has largely been done. 
3. The committee on proprietaries has 
taken active interest in a movement to 
develop sentiment for the reduction of the 
size of shipping containers of some manu- 
facturers and for the provision of shelf 
package for others. Considerable differencé 
of opinion has arisen as to what should 
be the desirable standard packages of 
both types. We hope, however, that it 
will ultimately become possible to arrive 
at some definite conclusions, satisfactory 
to manufacturers and wholesalers alike. 
The committee recommends continued in- 
vestigation and study of this problem. 


The committee wishes to emphasize one 
position already taken by the N. W. D. A. 
On a report of 1930 of the committee on 





salesmen; namely, that the stressing of 
percentages in salesmen’s quotas is un- 
desirable. There are evidently even yet 


some houses that demand a certain per- 
centage of sales of profitable lines by their 


salesmen, and only a limited percentage 
of the discount lines. We firmly believe 
that dollar qudtas for profitable lines 


should be set, but that as much as pos- 
sible of faster-moving proprietaries should 
be sold, irrespective of what happens to 
percentages. There are no doubt many ‘a- 
stances when it would be much easier to 
get a $30 sale of an item yielding 6 per- 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PLANT AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


IODINE 


OURTOIS, a saltpetre maker of Paris, who converted into Potassium Iodide which is 


“discovered Iodine, obtained it from the 
kelp liquors which were used to furnish the 
Potash required for making saltpetre. 


Kelp, from which Iodine was made, is the 
slag obtained by burning seaweed in long, 
shallow pits. Kelp liquors were for many 
years the commercial source of IODINE. 


By far, the greater bulk of Iodine produced 
is now extracted from the mother liquor of 


used by the medical profession in the treat- 
ment of a number of diseases. 


Recently a small proportion of Potassium 
Iodide has been mixed with a number of 
brands of table salt for the prevention 
of goitre. 


Potassium Iodide has been manufactured 
for over 30 years by the New York Quinine 
and Chemical Works, and is produced in a 


greater degree of purity than that specified 
by the U. S. P. 


the Sodium Nitrate industry in Chile. The 
greater part of the Iodine of commerce is 
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cent gross than to get a $10 sale of an 
item yielding 18 percent. 

We reiterate our recommendation that 
service wholesalers, without reducing their 
efforts to secure profitable sales, make 
every effort to secure for themselves all 
the staple proprietary business possible. 


Distributing Cost Facts 


The statistical division with the co- 
operation of Mr. O'Malley, of the Drug- 
gists’ Supply Corporation, has calculated 
the approximate cost, exclusive of sales- 
men’s compensation to distribute a group 
of proprietary and sundry items the data 
of which is presented in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Costs on Proprietary and Sundry Lines 


Cost to 
distribute 

Pro- less 
prie- salesmen’s 
tary Aver- Aver- compen- 
item Pur- age age sation 
on chases invoice Turn- line ex- (per- 
line. 1930. 1930. over. tension. cent). 
1.. $50,305 $10,450 5 $4.84 8.95 
2.. 13,766 4,771 3 1.23 16.68 
3.. 65,695 8,662 7 1,21 16.03 
4.. 74,229 5,384 14 2.25 10.66 
5.. 16,565 2,550 6 1.40 14.83 
6.. 37,761 2,605 13 2.26 10.71 
Toe 1,519 219 7 -80 21.61 
8.. 44,715 3,875 12 1.89 11.80 
9.. 43,885 2,925 15 2.19 10.79 
10.. 19,388 1,590 12 1.58 13.14 
1l.. 95,448 18,730 5 2.55 12.45 
12.. 21,904 783 29 3.78 8.10 
13. 67,567 30,428 2 4.00 12.28 


Chairman Frank: You have heard 
this very splendid report of Mr. Robin- 
son’s. It certainly deserves the thanks 
of the members of the N. W. D. A. for 
the time that has evidently been put 
on it. I believe this is perhaps one of 
the most important reports that can 
come to an organization of wholesale 
druggists, and I don't believe it ought 
to be passed over with a mere record- 
ing of the report on the minutes. If 
the wholesale drug associations are of 
any value to people who come to listen 
to the proceedings, these very valuable 
reports should be discussed, because it 
is from discussion that these points 
are best brought out. I am going to 
ask Mr. Schieffelin if he will kindly 
refer to a number of items here, if he 
will, and discuss them. 


Proprietary Problems 


William J. Schieffelin, Jr.: I am gad 
that the program arrangement placed Mri 
Whidden’s report and Mr. Robinson’s re- 
port next to each other, for really they 
should be read and considered together. 
In two or three places Mr. Robinson re- 
fers to the free goods question. Mr. Whid- 
den recommends the continuation of his 
committee and further study of this com- 
plex problem. I think that recommenda- 
tion is a very wise one today. All of our 
customers have more worries than usual 
and any radical action on our part today 
would, to my mind, be very unfortunate. 
It has been brought out that the in- 
creasing prevalence of free goods offers 
really amounts to a general price reduc- 
tion, but we and our trade are now geared 
up to handling a number of free goods 
and though the spread of it is coming to 
be recognized as doing away to a large 
extent with its initial purpose, I feel that 
a sudden change today which would add 
to the confusion in the minds of our cus- 
tomers and some of our own minds, would 
be a real mistake. The subject must be 
kept alive and now that we have the 
realization of the problem and some of 
the disadvantages of it, I feel that is the 
first step toward reaching a solution, and 
we hope by our next convention that 
conditions may be in such shape that 
some definite, even though mrnor, action 
on our part may then be taken which 
will be of help to the retailer as well as to 
ourselves and the manufacturers. 


Chairman Frank: Mr. C. F. Michaels, 
would you care to discuss this report? 


Is Mr. Michaels in the room? (No re- 
sponse.) Mr. Henry Faxon! (No re- 
sponse.) Is there anybody else This is 


such a tremendously important thing. All 
wholesale druggists sell a vast volume of 
proprietary items, patent medicines. There 
is lots of meat in this report that ought 
to be discussed. Don’t be afraid to dis- 
cuss it. If you have anything sticking 
in your throat, just let it out. This is 
the place to let these things out. Let 
people know what you think about it. 
Mr. Moxley! 

G. Barret Moxley: I think it would be a 
great deal better if we could induce our 
proprietors to more freely engage in these 
discussions. They are the men to whom 
the subject is paramount, and if we could 
just get them to stand up, we would 
learn so much more and benefit so greatly 
in our meetings. 

I hardly know where to start. [ am so 
full of this subject always. There is one 
item that I will mention just that it might 
come before the readers of the minutes 
again, and that is the necessity of in- 
creasing the unit sale and the distinct 
advantage to our proprietary friends. 

A few years ago your committee rec- 
ommended that, so far as practical, and 
without putting any burden upon the 
manufacturers, inasmuch as they buy 
their shipping cartons by the pound, they 
pack their shipping units in approx- 
imately $8 containers. It now averages 
about $12.57. In that way you can in- 
clude a little strip at the cost of a frac- 
tion of a cent, for either window or in- 
side the store, and sometimes the strip 
gets up and gives you an advertising 
window or store display, many times the 
value of cost of the shipping carton. 

It is quite an essential thing, I believe, 
that our manufacturing friends should 
bear that in mind in ordering their new 
packages. 

It seems to me that there never was 
a time when the relationship between 
manufacturer and wholesaler should be 
more cordial, never a time in the history 
of business probably, maybe with the ex- 
ception of '73 or ‘93, when the wholesaler 
as a connecting center link between pro- 
prietor and retailer was an essential; 
never a time when the $80,300,000 of 
credit that we are extending to the retail 
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trade was quite as essential to the pro- 
prietor, if he is to keep his merchandise 
on the shelves of the neighborhood store 
and on the shelves of the small commun- 
ity store, available to the consumer when 
and as he wants it; never a time when it 
wae quite as essential that our proprietary 
friends have their $100,000,000 of mer- 
chandise in warehouses over the United 
States and paid for too within ten days, 
as a rule. 

We are not yet through this period of 
distressing times when the employment 
of $180,000,000 is so essential to the trade. 
I wish someone could spot the time when 
we have comp.etely turned the corner 
and walked back into those giamorous 
days that we lived through from '22 to 
’29, but there is no one quite able to set 
that time. Personally, I am no prophet, 
but I fear this is a good many years 
ahead of us, and I think, gentlemen, if 
we are wise, we manufacturers, we whole- 
salers will just get closer and closer to- 
gether, not only for the protection of our- 
selves, but for the more important thing, 
the protection of our retail outiet to the 
consumer, 

I just hope that this manufacturers 
committee for which their able chairman, 
Mr. Whidden, just reported a few minutes 
ago, may be continued and that there will 
be more frequent conferences of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. Let our pro- 
prietary friends come to us with their 
problems. We will join in a frank, free 
discussion. The truth will clear up all 
misunderstandings. We ought, with bet- 
ter understanding, to be able to make 
greater progress, 

Do you know, my friends, whenever I 
see some of our good proprietary friends 
in their intensive competition between 
each other drifting off into a direct sales 
policy, I develop almost the apprehension 
that a father'did for his flapper daughter 
who was keeping such late hours. He 
complained on a number of occasions 
about the hours that Mary kept and his 
fear for Mary’s future. Finally one morn- 
ing the mother came to breakfast and 
said, “John, dear, you needn't worry about 
Mary. Mary is a good girl. Why, do you 
know last night she brought home a 
Gideon Bible?” 

We in our friendship for some of our 
proprietary friends may want to produce 
an alibi, but we might also fail. 


There is a tremendous waste that some 
of our proprietary friends are assuming 
in their direct sales policies. Being of 
Scotch descent, it pretty nearly makes me 
cry when I see some of them coming into 
our territory and incurring in addition to 
wholesale expense an additional 20 to 30 
percent for the penciling of their orders. 
I have cited this to be one of my most 
cordial friends in the business, and he 
said, “You know we are committed with 
our organization set up, and, anyway, 
Moxley, you wouldn’t go out and get us 
the business.” 

I said to him what I believe any one 
of you can say to him in your particular 
territory, that I defy any manufacturer 
to come into our territory and get as com- 
plete, as economical, and as prompt dis- 
tribution as we will give him on his prod- 
uct, provided he gives us the same terms 
to the trade. It is a perfect cinch, you 
know, if we are given the same basis to 
sell on. 

I just hope that as time goes on our 
manufacturing friends will let us help 
save them more money, money that they 
may either keep in their treasury and dis- 
tribute to their stockholders, or perhaps 
in part use more of it in promotional 
work and create a greater and more satis- 
factory business for the retailer. 


Do you know every once in a while I am 
inclined to want to take a manufacturer 
down and show him the great Lilly plant 
which has grown like a sturdy oak and 
with the rapidity almost of a weed. My 
simile is not quite right, but it is per- 
fectly remarkable to see that marvelous 
business that just goes up and up and 
knows no depression, with one bookkeeper, 
just one bookkeeper, and he doesn’t have 
to operate his bookkeeping machine very 
constantly. Then as to money, there are 
240 or 250 accounts. (Perhaps I am tres- 
passing in talking about a friend’s bust!- 
ness. He may shoot me on sight when I 
get back home.) I think every one of 
these accounts is discounting. I heard 
that once they lost a few dollars on an 
account, and I think that was in the 
spring of ‘94. Isn’t that a glorious shape 
to be in? 

This exclusive wholesale distribution 
gives us the best franchise that any 
wholesale drug house ever had, for we 
know we are competing with each other 
on a fair basis and that we are rendering 
a real service to the retailer. Price, dis- 
counts, and so forth, are no longer a 
question. There is a stabilized business. 
It just flows as smoothly as nature. 

I would like a lot of our manufacturing 
friends to come there and see that great 
institution and see what men do who are 
free of the litt'e worries of 20,000, 30,000, 
or 40,000 accounts in America; when they 
devote themselves to research and to 
manufacturing—what a marvelous serv- 
ice they render to the health and hygiene 
and comfort of this nation. 

I cou!d talk on indefinitely. Before I sit 
down, I just want to repeat the thought 
that our $180.000,000 in the wholesale 
drug business is there for the purnose of 
distributing the proprietary products. the 
products of our monufacturing friends of 
all classes: that if thev leave the job to 
us, we will do it complete'y, promptly, 
economically and thoroughly. I thank 
you. 

Chairman Frank: That is one of the 
best speeches I have heard here, Mr. 
Moxley. You said something. 

Does anybody else wish to discuss this? 

Mr. Hollander: I have been especially 
interested in the last two speeches, be- 
cause they affect very frequently the busi- 
ness with which I have been associated 
for so many years. I want to say at the 
start that the instructions that I got in 
regard to the distribution of our prod- 
uct I received from two of your members, 
one of whom was Mr. Moxley himself. 
several years ago at the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation he came and made a speech very 
similar to the one he made now. I don’t 
know whether anybody else there listened 
to it seriously, but I did. I tried to put 
into effect some of the things that he 
said there. 

We have followed in our method of dis- 
tribution very much the plan that Mr. 


Moxley is now outlining and, as a result, 
I think we have less than 100 accounts 
on our books. I don’t think that we have 
had one dollar of loss in the last five 
years from any account as a result of 
that. 

I was particularly interested in the re- 
marks that were made by Mr. Robinson 
in regard to the cost of distributing dif- 
ferent items of proprietaries. It was in- 
teresting to me to hear that, because I 
have been informed (I am not sure that 
I am correct in this), that our item is the 
lowest cost distributive item of any of 
those that were considered by the com- 
mittee. I am very glad of that, because 
that is something that we have been work- 
ing towards for a great many years. 

That fitted in very closely with the 
speech that was made by the representa- 
tive of the manufacturers just preceding 
him in regard to free deals. We have 
been using a free deal for a great many 
years, as many of the members here 
present know and, as a resut of that, 
we have been able to swing over on the 
books of those members who are co-op- 
erating with us in the distribution of that 
deal a total of from 50 to 75 percent of 
their total years’ sales in solid case lots. 
Before we began distributing these deals, 
I took up with your statistical department, 
Mr. Ostlund, and asked him to figure out 
what the cost would be to you men of 
distributing this case-lot deal of ours in 
the solid case unit as compared with the 
cost of distributing the same amount of 
merchandise in fraction of dozen lots. 

Mr. Ostlund wrote me that to distribute 
our item in solid cases would cost 4 and 
a fraction percent, I think roughly 5 per- 
cent, and to distribute the same merchan- 
dise in fractions of dozen lots would range 
anywhere from 12 percent to way over 
20 percent. In other words, it cost one- 
quarter as much to distribute in solid case 
lots as it did in fraction of dozen lots. 


Working on that basis, we have been 
devoting a great deal of our thought to 
a plan by which we can swing over this 
case lot business in ever larger amounts, 
and your members have co-operated with 
us excellently to the extent that, as I said 
before, from 50 to 75 percent of the total 
year’s business of many of your members 
with us now is in the solid case lot busi- 
ness, which costs about 5 percent to dis- 
tribute. 

But that was not the primary reason 
why it was necessary for us to put out 
a special deal. It was necessary for us 
to do that in order to protect the retailers 
in their costs. As soon as we start ad- 
vertising our product heavily in a mar- 
ket, we begin getting re,uests from the 
various large retailers, from the small 
buying groups, from the little chains, and 
from the department stores and many 
other sources, asking that we sell them 
direct, and we have steadily refused to do 
it. We have said they must buy our mer- 
chandise through the wholesale druggists, 
but, on the other hand, we have found it 
neccesary to sell a very few of the iarge 
chains direct. They get the straight 
wholesale discount from us, but nothing 
additional in the way of free goods or 
concessions of any kind, window displays, 
co-operative advertising, nothing of that 
sort. 

Now for the little retailer who is only 
able to buy a gross or so of our product 
during the year, if he was compelled to 
pay net for his item, which is what he 
does through the wholesa‘ers because our 
item has been a price-maintained prepara- 
tion from the very beginning, it means 
that the retailer and the small chains and 
the little co-operative groups are at once 
placed at a disadvantage, a handicap 
amounting to that wholesale discount 
which the large chains get. It was nec- 
essary for us in the interest of fair play 
to the retailer to work out some method 
by which those retailers could get as 
favorab‘e a price as the large chains get. 
They can’t do it if they buy a twelfth 
of a dozen; that is impossible. They 
can’t do it if they buy a quarter of a 
dozen or a half-dozen. If they will buy 
one small case of our product, it is pos- 
sible for us, working in co-operation with 
the wholesalers, to work out a plan by 
which they can get just as favorable a 
price as the largest chains in the country 
get. We have done that as a result of 
this deal. 

I don’t know what disadvantages other 
deals may have. I know very little about 
them. I can say as far as ours is con- 
cerned, it has been very helpful to the 
retailer because 
buy at least a portion, or, if he wants, 
his whole year’s supply of “Rem” at a 
price as favorable as the big chains get, 
and at the same time it has been very 
helpful to the wholesaler, I think, because 
it has enabled him to retain that business 
that otherwise we might have been forced 
to sell direct. We have been ab’e to 
furnish all these deals through the whole- 
saler. He is able to keep his full discount 
less a small concession that he himself 
gives, and it has resulted in bringing out 
this tremendous percentage of his volume 
into case lot business. So that, as I said 
before, “Rem” is one of the items on 
which the distributive cost to the whole- 
saler is the lowest in the country. : 

When you consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of deals, both to the whole- 
salers and the retailers, I think you have 
to keep in mind also that there are 
definite advantages to both groups. 

As for the future, I can only say that 
I hope to continue the policy that Mr 
Moxley has taught me and work in as 
close co-operation with the wholesalers as 
is possible for us to do. 


Chairman Frank:—We have some 
very important reports still to come 
before us this morning, and while this 
subject is of transcendent importance, 
we will close the discussion on this 
report at this time. 

However, I would like to call at- 
tention to two things that bear upon 
the remarks that have been made here 
in the discussion. One is the recom- 
mendation of the committee that 
wholesale druggists oppose discrim- 
ination by manufacturers in _ prices 
which give certain types of distributors 
a price advantage over others. That 
is a crying shame. We all know that 
that exists, and it links itself up, as 


it has enabled him to: 
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has so aptly been stated by Mr. 
Moxley, with that paragraph in the 
report which says, “If the manufac- 
turer himself looks properly after the 
promotional work in connection with 
the distribution of proprietaries, the 
wholesaler can serve him most ef- 
fectively as a distributing agency.” 

Those two things are hand in hand. 
The board of control ought to take 
cognizance of that and lay particular 
stress on having that thing corrected. 
I believe, as Mr. Moxley says here— 
and it struck me with such force that 
I wrote it down—truth will clear up 
misunderstanding. There are misun- 
derstandings, and if the wholesale 
druggist will just tell the manufac- 
facturer the truth and tell it to him 
from the shoulder, I think we will get 
somewhere on these matters that come 
up year after year. 

We will have the report of the Drug- 
gists Research Bureau, A. Kiefer 
Mayer, chairman. 

(President Penland 
chair.) 

Secretary Newcomb:—May I present 
one or two business items before this 
report? 

President Penland:—Before this re- 
port, we have one or two business 
items we would like to bring to the 
attention of the association. 

Secretary Newcomb: Your commit- 
tee on associate membership now pre- 
sents for final action and election to 
associate membership, the name of 
La Gerardine, Inc., toilet goods spe- 
cialties, New York city. 

I move the election as an associate 
member of this firm. 

(The motion was seconded, 
a vote and carried.) 


Provision for Honorary President 


Secretary Newcomb:—There is now 
presented for your final action the 
amendment to article II of the N. W. 
D. A. constitution, which was pre- 
sented at the last session, as follows: 
—“Amend Article II as it now appears 
on page 386 of the printed proceedings 
of our 1930 convention, by adding after 
the word ‘Association’ in the sixth 
line, the following new sentence:—‘On 
recommendation of the Board of Con- 
trol, there may be elected at each an- 
nual convention an honorary president 
who shall serve for the term of one 
year’.” 

I now move the 
amendment to the 
by-laws. 

(The motion was 
a vote and carried.) 


Auditors Report 


Secretary Newcomb:—tThe report of 
the auditing committee:—Your audit- 
ing committee has examined the 
vouchers and report submitted by our 
treasurer and found the same to be 
correct. H. L. Waterbury, chairman; 
Max Bakst, E. H. De Moss. 

I move the adoption of the report. 


(The motion was seconded, put to 
a vote and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb:—A special re- 
port to be presented to you at this 
time from the board of control relative 
to the schedule of active membership 
dues. 

The board of control recommends 
that article XI of the constitution be 
amended to read as follows:—Strike 
out the following words appearing 
after the word, “fee”, in the fourth 
line of article XI, as it now appears 
in the printed proceedings for 1930 on 
page 388:—‘and annual dues of one 
hundred fifty dollars ($150) for those 
doing a total volume, based on net 
sales, of one million dollars ($1,000,000) 
or less,” and substitute therefor the 
following, introduced after the word, 
“fee”’:—“and annual dues of one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) for those doing a 
total volume, based on net sales, of 
five hundred thousand dollars ($500,- 
000), or less, and for those doing be- 
tween five hundred thousand dollars 
($500,000) and one million dollars ($1,- 
000,000), one hundred fifty dollars 
($150).” 

The effect of this recommended 
change is to reduce the active mem- 
bership dues for members doing less 
than half a million dollars from $150 
to $100. In accordance with the pro- 
visions. of our constitution and by- 
laws, I move that this be posted for 
twenty-four hours and taken up for 
final action at tomorrow’s session. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

President Penland:—Mr. Mayer! 


A. Kiefer Mayer:—It must be an 
inspiration to some of us young fel- 
lows going through a depression here 
in 1931 to know that a Hoosier could 
have been actively engaged in the 
wholesale drug business in the de- 
pression of 1873 and still be thinking 
about the preper location of a Gideon 
Bible. To me that is most cheerful. 

(Mr. Mayer presented the following 
report.) 


resumed the 


put to 


adoption of this 
constitution and 


seconded, put to 


Druggists Research 
Bureau 


The undersigned, representatives of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, selected by the president to serve on 
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the directing committee of the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau, desire to submit the 
following report pertaining to the past 
year’s activities of the bureau. 

Following the 1930 convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
a committee from the board of control 
met with the executive committee of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
in Chicago. Out of this conference de- 
veloped a plan providing for the joint co- 
operation of the two associations for 
financing the bureau. The principal items 
for maintenance are printing, distribution 
and labor. The N. A. R. D. assumed the 
responsibility for printing and distribu- 
tion while the N. W. D. A. agreed to fur- 
nish Dr. Olsen as statistician iin the prep- 
aration of bulletins, and analyzing the 
operating statements sent in by retail 
druggists, also to furnish office and steno- 
graphic work. In the past year, the ex- 
penses of maintaining the bureau have 
been approximately $3,000, this being di- 
vided approximately equally between the 
two associations. 

The N. A. R. D. has published monthly 
case studies and bulletins in a special 
eight- to ten-page section of the N. A. 
R. D. Journal so that this information has 
been available to 22,000 retail druggists 
in this country. 

The N. A. R. D. has furthermore sup- 
plied the bureau’s headquarters with 2,000 
reprints of each monthly section, and 1,290 
of these reprints are mailed to our mem- 
bers, the balance being retained for the 
publication of a second volume of the bu- 
reau’s work. 

This increased distribution of the bu 
reau’s publications accounts for the addi- 
tional amount of correspondence and re: 
quests for information which the bureau 
has received in the past year from retaii 
druggists and others associated in the 
drug industry. These increased requests 
are a fair indication of the continued in- 
terest on the part of retail druggists in 
the work of the bureau. 

The bureau has continued to analyze 
the operating statements of retail drug- 
gists free of charge, and it is interesting 
to learn that the number of statements 
analyzed the past year over the previous 
year have increased more than 20 percent 

The bureau has continued to receive re- 
quests for volume one of its publication, 
as well as for copies of recent bulletins 
and case studies. A number of our whole- 
salers have requested a sufficient quantity 
of each new monthly bulletin or case 
study for distribution to their salesmen. 
These have been sent regularly, and the 
bureau upon request is willing to furnish 
these to other wholesalers or manufac- 
turers. 

One hundred and fifteen copies of these 
new publications are being mailed monthly 
to the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association for their member- 
~~ that is not affiliated with the N. W. 


Colleges of Pharmacy have continued to 
receive monthly copies of publications, for 
distribution to their students. 

The work of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau was discussed by Secretary E. L. 
Newcomb at the State pharmaceutical 
meetings held in Maine, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, while Professor Olsen ap- 
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peared before the New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and Florida conventions, 
and also was official representative and 
addressed the annual N. A. R. D. con- 
vention in Detroit. Prof. H. J. Ostlund 
represented the bureau before the Indiana 
and Michigan State conventions. The bu- 
reau will continue to co-operate in fur- 
nishing speakers for all State and na- 
tional conventions, provided the expenses 
are paid. 

The St. 
cepted the 


ac- 
Prof. 


committee 
to release 


Louis survey 
bureau's offer 


A. Kiefer Mayer 


Chairman on Research Bureau 


Olsen for part time work in the prepara- 
tion of the results obtained from their in- 
vestigations. The St. Louis results will 
be released every month or two to a mail- 
ing list of some 3,000 for reprinting in the 
drug trade press. The character of their 
work is such that it should not conflict 
with the work of the bureau. 

The annual meeting of the directing 
committee of the bureau was held in New 
York the latter part of July. Past and 
future activities of the bureau were thor- 
oughly discussed and there was sifficient 
evidence of the retailer’s growing interest 
in the activities of the bureau to warrant 
the continuation during the coming year 
along the lines of those of the past year 
providing the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists and the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association would continue 
to finance the bureau on the same basis 
as in the past year. 

The directing committee of the bureau 
is as follows: S. C. Henry, retailer, Chi- 
cago; Sidney Hollander, manufacturer, 
Baltimore; Ambrose Hunsberger, retailer, 
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Philadelphia; Carl F. G. Meyer, whole- 
saler, St. Louis; H. S. Noel, manufacturer, 
Indianapolis; Paul C. Olsen, teacher, Phil- 
adelphia; Alfred W. -Pauley, teacher, St. 
Louis; C. C. Schicks, teacher, Newark; 
William J. Schieffelin, jr., wholesaler, New 
York; J. T. Woodside, manufacturer, Chi- 
cago; E. L. Newcomb, secretary; J. H. 
Riemenschneider, vice-chairman, retailer, 
Chicago; A. K. Mayer, chairman, whole- 
saler, Indianapolis. 

Your representatives on the directing 
committee recommend that the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association continue 
to render the same financial support to 
the bureau this coming year as they have 
in the past year, in order that the entire 
drug industry, especially our friend the 
retailer, may continue to have a_head- 
quarters where he can turn for informs- 
tion to assist in the improvement of his 
business. 


President Penland: You have listened 
to this very interesting report by Mr. 
Mayer on the Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau. I think our retail drug friends 
throughout the entire nation are be- 
ginning to appreciate more and more 
the value of this bureau and the unself- 
ish spirit shown by the wholesale drug- 
xists at the time of its formation. Is 
there anyone present who would like 
to discuss this report? We will be very 
pleased to have any discussion. 

J. G. Smith: There is a definite rec- 
ommendation that the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association continue to 
render the same financial support to 
the bureau this coming year. 

I so make that motion that the asso- 
ciation recommend the continuation of 
this. 

(The 

President Penland: It is regularly 
moved and seconded the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, as to the contin- 
uation of this work, be approved. 

(The motion was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

President Penland: We are going to 
have two addresses this morning that 
I am sure will be of very great interest 
to every one of you. Before we pro- 
ceed with our program, I would like to 
deviate just a little and ask for the 
report of the chairman of our commit- 
tee on nominations. I believe he is 
prepared and ready to report 


motion was seconded.) 


Nominations 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.: 
Barret Moxley, has so much hospitable 
Southern blood mixed with his Scotch 
that he will not take personally the fo!- 
lowing conundrum: Why is a Scotchman 
different from a canoe? The canoe tips. 


Our friend, 


It is my understanding that the report. 


of the committee on nominations is made 
tuday and that the formal election and 
induction into office takes place at our 
final session tomorrow morning. 


In these days it is a sincere and very 
great pleasure for me to be able to re- 
port that your committee on nominations 
were absolutely unanimous in making the 
following nominations, and that commit- 
tee consisted of C. Mahlon Kline, Henry 
Faxon, Jake Smith, Walter Brunswig, and 
myself. 

The first of the unanimous nominations, 
for president, is Roblin H. Davis. 

For first vice-president, Henry Bower- 
find, of Fort Wayne. 

For second vice-president, Allen Berry, 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

For third vice-president, 
ring, of Boston. 

For fourth vice-president, 
Hutchins, of Grand Rapids. 

For fifth vice-president, P. A. 
Greensboro. 

To fill the three 


Charles Lo- 
Wilson 


Lee 
Hayes, of 


vacancies on the board 
of control: C. J. De Woody, of Dallas; 
Jesse Wynne, of Memphis; Carl F. G. 
Meyer, of St. Louis. 


President Penland:—As provided by 
the by-laws, the report of this com- 
mittee will go over until our session 
tomorrow morning, at which time the 
formal election will take place. 

We are now going to have an ad- 
dress by T. W. Delahanty, on “Retail 
Distribution.” Mr. Delahanty, as every 
one knows, I am sure, is associated 
with the Department of Commerce. If 
he will come forward, we will be glad 
to hear from him at this time. 


Domestic Distribution 
By T. W. Delahanty 


T. W. Delahanty: I have enjoyed the 
pportunity of being with you this week. 
I know many of you, have had business 
contact with you, have discussed your 
problems, and have studied your efforts 
for many years. I feel, therefore, as 
though 1 am here not alone to suggest 
ways and means for improving distribut- 
tion in the drug business, but to confer 
with you, to exchange ideas, to demon- 
strate that the Department of Commerce 
is serving you and to carry back concrete 
facts which may guide us in our future 
distribution plans and endeavors in behalf 
of the industry. 

When we talk of improving distribution, 
I believe we are agreed that we mean 
perfecting the system of giving the con- 
sumer the utmost for his dollar on the 
me hand, and, on the other, of insuring 
legitimate business profits. The press is 
full of diatribes against the waste of dis- 
tribution, against the many ‘“‘middlemen” 
standing between the consumer and the 
producer, collecting profits while perforn- 
ing no necessary function in serving the 
public. Never has there been a time when 
the social value of distributors and dis- 
tributing systems has been so challenged 
as today. You, as perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the distribution of drugs. 
must face that challenge. 

No one who has followed even in a 
general way the development of merchan- 
dising can deny that the wholesaler came 
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into the economic picture in response to 
a definite need to bridge the gap between 
retailers and manufacturers. On the one 
hand, we had producers of large quanti- 
ties of goods—increasingly large as mass 
production developed with improved meth- 
ods. On the other hand, we had small 
shops with limited capital, selling staple 
goods. Often the retailer was geographi- 
cally remote from the manufacturer. Al- 
most always he was at great financial 
disadvantage—unable to buy in quantity 
and limited in warehousing space. To 
facilitate the flow of products, to collect 
and systematize them, you, the whole- 
salers, came to perform the most impor- 
tant function of making goods readly 
available to the retailer. 


From your ciose contact with the man 
selling to the public you gradually as- 
sumed a new role, that of adviser and 
counselor to manufacturers. Much of the 
development in our production, which has 
been phenomenally successful in adjust- 
ig quality and size, type and shape of 
goods to the wishes and whims of their 
ultimate users is due to this liaison rela- 
tion. You grew beyond your original job 
of purchasing agents for retailers, to be- 
come interpreters of demand to producers. 

As production has increased, as it has 
become more competitive, and as the pro- 
duction of trademarked articles increased, 
you have had to take on an entirely new 
function, that of introducing new goods, 
of helping to create a demand through 
the retailer for branded articles. From 
being a one-track service from the out- 
side to the inside of the factory, you now 
must perform double service. More than 
ever before, you are asked to counsel, 
help and serve both ends of our system 
of supplying human wants. 

The load is a heavy one. From both 
ends there has been criticism. Retailers, 
eager for profits, combining into chain 
stores and pooling their purchases, have 
attempted to take over some of your func- 
tions. Manufacturers, eager for speciali- 
ized merchandising of their wares have 
developed selling organizations, impinging 
on your territory. And the consumer. 
utterly befuddled, has come to believe 
that both are trying to and succeeding in 
saving them money by cutting you out 
of the picture. 


Wholesaler’s Job 


Your job today—and perhaps for some 
years to come—is to improve and perfect 
our distributive channels, to cut out all 
waste, to bring together at the lowest pos- 
sible cost the goods and services our 
producers are equipped to render and the 
consumers who stand in need of them. 

Efficiency is seldom, if ever, born of 
ignorance. If we are to improve on any 
system, we must know both what job that 
system is supposed to perform and how it 
has failed in its function. Not in vague 
generalities or accusations, either, but in 
hard facts and figures. 

We all know what relatively little re- 
search of a scientific character has been 
done on our selling methods and agencies. 
Perhaps one reason is that their number, 
variety and spread are so great as to 
make it an exceedingly expensive job to 
tackle. But it isn’t necessary to survey 
the whole field of distribution. Close and 
careful examination of cross sections of 
it can be of immense help. 


Organizations in your own industry 
have taken a conspicuous lead in the 
study of distribution. President Hoover's 
message to this convention was in recog- 
nition of what you have done. The Drug- 
gists’ Research Bureau, drug trade asso- 
ciations, pharmaceutical associations, and 
colleges—all are concentrating a great 
deal of attention on this problem. They 
are attackig it intelligently, scientifically, 
and in dead earnest. They merit and are 
getting the co-operation of all forward- 
looking men in every branch of the drug 
industry. 

And now the Department of Commerce 
has joined forces with you. A year ago 
we made a study of groceries. This year 
we have apportioned a large share of our 
budget and delegated some of the best 
of our staff to work with the drug in- 
dustry in an intensive study of distribu- 
tion in that industry, starting with the 
retail stores. Instead of scattering our 
energies, we have chosen, with your help, 
a limited area—St. Louis—but one which 
is typical of the business as a whole. The 
local druggists there are giving us the 
finest kind of co-operation in opening up 
their books, making test sales and dis- 
plays, tabulating results, so that out of 
minute records of every phase of their 
business we can draw a clear-cut picture 
of cause and effect, efforts and results, 
in the retailing of drugs and sundries. 


Scope of Survey 

Here are some of the angles of the 
problem we will be able to report to 
you on: 

1. Store arrangement and display; 

2. The merchandising characteristic of 
packages ; 

3. Causes of business failure in the 
retail drug trade; 

4. The drug wholesaler’s problem of 
profitable customer selection; 

5. Analysis of inventories in the test 
stores; 

6. Consumer demand for drug store 
commodities and service ; 

7. Sales and cost analysis for whole- 
sale druggists; 

8. And fully as many other absorbing 
subjects to follow. 


I'am not going into greater detail on 
this survey because I believe Mr. Alder- 
son, who is to follow me, and who js 
working on that survey himself, will tell 
you about it. 

Here is another way the Department 
of Commerce is he!ping you with this 
search for facts, which will be the basis 
for new developments in the selling of 
drugs. For the first time in our history, 
we made in 1929 a nationwide statistical 
survey of distributidn. This national sur- 
vey starts with the manufacturer and 
traces the channels through which he 
disposes of his goods right on down 
through the retailer. The St. Louis sur- 
vey, on the other hand, is clinical, starting 
with the retailer and working in the re- 
verse direction. 


Distribution Data 


_Already the results of the statistiaal 
distribution study are in and tabulated. 


Let me show you some of the interesting 
facts that have come to light; 


1. Four hundred and twenty-nine plants 
manufacturing druggists’ preparations 
valued f.o.b. factory at $124,778,000, make 
45 percent of their sales through whole- 
salers; 33 percent through retailers; 18 
percent to consumers, hospitals, physicians 
and individuals. The remaining 4 percent 
are made through the manufacturers 
own wholesale or retail branches. 

2. One in every six manufacturers of 
druggists’ preparations confined their dis 
tribution to wholesalers, but over half of 
them employed you in varying degrees. 

3. One in twelve of these manufacture1 
considered it wise to set up their own 
wholesale branches; and one in thirty- 
three did their own wholesaling exclu- 
sively. 

4. Six hundred and eight plants manu- 
facturing patent and proprietary medi- 
cines, valued at $133,080,000 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, dispose of 69 percent of their goods 
through wholesalers; 13 percent through 
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Virginia there is one druggist to 3,760 
persons. 

It is conceivable that a survey of rural 
coverage by every wholesaler here would 
ultimately be of dollars and cents value 
in view of the location interest of re- 
cently qualified men or those unable to 
bear the burden of competition of the 
more crowded centers. 

Multiple sales are the exception in the 
drug store, the rule in the food shop 
The average drug store purchase is 30 to 
35 cents, in contrast to four times this 
amount per visit by the grocery store 
customer, but the retail drug store ha 
five times as many customers as the food 
store. A more intensive study of consumer 
needs and merchandise appeal should in- 
spire a greater consumer reaction Aside 
from the characteristic staples, the drug 
store should be an ideal channel for cer- 
tain types of merchandise, particularly 
so as to the introduction of novelty items. 
Study his display and his methods of mer- 
chandising. Educate the druggist as to a 
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retailers; 10 percent to consumers; and 
7 percent through the manufacturer's 
wholesale or retail subsidiaries. 

5. These manufacturers used your serv- 
ice much more generally. One in every 
three used you exclusively; two-thirds of 
them used you at least partially. 


This type of analysis can be carried 
out for every line of manufactured prod- 
uct distributed in the drug and sundry 
field. Such figures seem to show ap- 
proximately half of the total merchandise 
distributed in this trade flowed through 
strictly drug and sundry wholesale chan- 
nels. 

How does your wholesale business com- 
pare with the average wholesaler? The 
average net sales of drug wholesalers in 
thirty-one cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation amounted to $400,000 in 1929 in 
contrast to $525,000 by wholesalers in 
general. The drug wholesaler’s overhead 
was much higher, as he required nineteen 
employees to whom he paid in salaries 
and wages the equivalent of 9 percent of 
his net sales; whereas wholesalers gen- 
erally employed thirteen people for an 
expenditure of 5 percent of the net sales. 
Stocks were likewise two-thirds higher. 

In a recent radio address on distribu- 
tion by Dr. Klein, he stressed the fact 
that “if we are ever going to realize the 
savings of those billions which are in- 
cluded in the waste estimates, it will come 
about because of exact knowledge of buy- 
ing power of sales prospects in given 
territories.” 


Retail Sales Volume 


What may the wholesaler deduce as to 
the efficiency of his service relations from 
the facts presented by the 57,716 druggists 
of the country for the year 1929 Net 
sales of these druggists aggregated one 
and two-thirds billion dollars; they aver- 
aged $29,200 per druggist, 10 percet be- 
low sales by the average retail store. 
What can you do to assist the druggists to 
sell as much as the average retail store 
generally. The hardware store measures 
up. Why not the drug store? Of course, 
conditions vary with locations. The aver- 
age Iowa druggist only did two-thirds as 
much business as the average Iowa re- 
tailer generally. In contrast we find the 
druggist of South Carolina doing prac- 
tically twice as much business as his 
other retailer competitors. 

Population doesnt’ entirely control sales, 
for there are communities of a little over 
1,000 with two drug stores and net sales 
aggregating $60,000, even though located 
within the range of sizable cities. 


The drug stores of the country repre- 
sented 3.7 percent of the total retai] out- 
lets, yet we find such extremes as Ver- 
mont and Texas wherein drug channels 
numbered 2.8 percent and 5.2 percent of 
the total stores therein. Are such di- 
vergencies justified? 

The average drug stores received 3.4 
percent of the total amount of money 
spent in retail shops. As to the respec- 
tive States—Delaware secured less than 
2.5 percent; whereas the Floridian drug- 
gist secured 4.8 percent. 

Per capita drug store purchases in the 
United States were $13.75. South Caro- 
lina recorded the lowest, $6.84; and the 
highest was registered in Nevada, $21.14, 
equivalent to the average per capita drug 
store purchases in the ninety-three cities 
of 100,000 or more population. Strangely 
enough, however, these two States re- 
corded the third and second highest aver- 
age net sales per drug store. 

As to the location of drug _ stores 
throurhout the country, we find that there 
is a drug store for every 2,125 people. 
In Florida, however, there is one for every 
1,500 persons on a par with the per capita 
clientele of the average drug store in a 
city of 100,000 or over; whereas in Weat 


sensible “lost sale’ policy and as to how 
to eliminate unproductive service. Is the 
retailer’s inventory all out of proportion 
to his yearly sales At present the aver- 
age drug store inventory is 50 percent 
greater than the average retail store’s. 
It is equivalent to 20 percent of his an- 
nual sales. Gradually cull and build his 
stock so as to increase sales and turn- 
over. Select and cull your own stocks 
accordingly. Merchandise which does not 
move rapidly and profitably should be dis- 
carded the same as unprofitable cus- 
tomers. 

Finally, investigate the advantage of 
establishing branch offices or agencies in 
the smaller communities so as to get into 
closer contact with your druggists and 
their customers. Many wholesalers do it, 
manufacturers are doing more and more 
of it, and co-operatives arise in fie ds that 
are overlooked. 


In substance what has been suggested 
is merely by way of illustrating that a 
better knowledge of the fundamental fac- 
tors underlying distribution is the key to 
the system. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Lamont, believes that insofar as the 
drug industry is concerned, the St. Louis 
clinical data and those available from 
the first census of distribution shou'd en- 
able all interested in the drug industry to 
probe and determine the efficiency of their 
respective participation. It should sub- 
stitute facts and experience for the pres- 
ent dangerous guesswork. We can readily 
visualize the benefit to be derived by the 
retailer. That the manufacturers confi- 
dently expect to profit therefrom is evi- 
denced by their co-operation. As to the 
wholesaler—your function is theoretically 
sound and the survey in St. Louis should 
enable you to strengthen your position, 
and how successful you are in this con- 
nection is contingent upon the degree of 
collaboration of each and every whole- 
saler throughout the country, both during 
and following the survey. 


President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Delahanty. On behalf of this associa- 
tion I want to thank you for this very 
splendid address. 


Our next speaker is going to talk to 
us more directly, I believe, on the St. 
Louis survey. Dr. Caspari, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy at St. Louis, will 
introduce the next speaker. 


Members of the association, I am 
very glad to present to you Dean Cas- 
pari, of the College of Pharmacy of St. 
Louis, 

Dr. Charles Caspari: There is scant 
reason why I should have been selected 
to introduce Mr. Alderson, but be that 
as it may, I am very happy to have 
that opportunity and I will absolve the 
duty as quickly as possible. 

It is true that the survey is working, 
actually working and functioning in the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, and per- 
haps that ties me up with it sufficiently 
to justify my introducing him. Before 
formally introducing Mr. Alderson, I want 
to just say a few words about the sur- 
vey, how it was organized and how it is 
working. 

About a year and a half ago, the idea 
was suggested that the drug survey be 
undertaken, and as a result of a call 
sent out to some thirty-one national asso- 
ciations, representatives from _ these 
various associations met in Washington 
about fifteen months ago and organized 
what is technically known as the Nationa! 
Committee of the Drug Survey. That 
national committee consists of one rep- 
resentative from each of these various 
national associations, such as the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, 


the National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation and so on. These gentlemen then 
were organized into sub-committees and 
the work was immediately proceeded with. 

My personal contact with the work has 
been large'y that of a collector, and I 
see a number here, not necessarily in the 
room, but here in Atlantic City at the 
present time upon whom I have called 
for the avowed purpose of securing funds 
and have not been disappointed. That 
does not mean, however, that we are not 
going to need more funds; we shall need 
them, and I haven't any doubt but that 
we will get them. 

The ground has really just been 
scratched on the surface so far, and be- 
fore long we wil make some more ap- 
pea's As a matter of fact, this work 
has been going on intensively in St. Louis 
since the first of April, and fourteen in- 
dividual drug stores which are typical of 
the various kinds of drug stores that one 
finds in a city of the size of St. Louis, 
namely, the downtown independent store, 
the chain store, the neighborhood store, 
the outlying store and the so-called 
‘ethical pharmacy” which devotes its time 
a'most exclusively to the compounding of 
prescriptions, are being used for an in- 
tense, detailed survey, and in addition 
to that some 300 stores are being used 
for a col'ection of data, but not on such 
an extensive scale as applies to the four- 
teen. Within the next month will be is- 
sued the first publication on store ar- 
rangement by the survey and _ subse- 
quently at perhaps monthly intervals will 
appear the other publications which Mr. 
Delehanty referred to in his remarks a 
few moments ago. 

Without hesitating any longer, I take 
great p'easure in introducing to you Wroe 
Alderson, of the Department of Commerce, 
who is actively and definitely in charge 
of the survey in St. Louis. Mr. Alderson! 


The St. Louis Survey 
By Wroe Alderson 


Wroe Alderson: I greatly appreciate 
this first privilege of appearing before 
this body. There have been so many 
things discussed here Which are of vital 
interest to anyone who hs been attempt- 
ing to follow important trends in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise I see faces of 
a number of friends here; I also see a 
good many people that I am seeing for 
the first time and who are seeing me 
for the first time Because of a little 
incident that occurred the other day, 
that fills me with a certain measure of 
fear and trembling. 

I called on one of the leading eco- 
nomists of this country and in his absence 
ta'ked to his secretary. When he re- 
turned, he told me his secretary looked 
rather mournful, rather downcast. She 
said, “For years I have been seeing these 
reports coming out from the Department 
of Commerce with this name, Wroe Alder- 
son, and it seemed to me_like such a 
beautiful name, and today Mr. Alderson 
came into the .office and he was a little, 
short, overstuffed fetlow. I can’t imagine 
how he ever came by such a romantic 
name.” ; 

I hope that I am not shattering any 
illusions today in appearing before you 
in the all too solid flesh 

Some people here were in attendance 
at the convention of the N. A. R. D. at 
Detroit and no doubt heard the presenta- 
tion of material by myself and three of 
my colleagues concerning the details of 
the St. Louis survey. I shan’t attempt 
to go into such full detail today. 

One occurrence at that convention, I 
think, should be of special interest to 
wholesalers. One of my associates, a man 
who is studying wholesale distribution in 
connection with the St. Louis survey, was 
strongly suspected by the retailers of be- 
ing a representative of the wholesaler, in 
fact, I heard one man remark, If I 
didn’t know that that man wasn’t a 
wholesaler, I would think that he came 
here for purposes of propaganda. 


Small Order Problems 

I think it is a very interesting thing 
that in talking to retailers it was 80 ap- 
parent the survey we 4re attempting is 
also in the interest of the wholesaler that 
this suspicion should have arisen. The 
man referred to in this instance was 
speaking on the question of the smal! 
order problem. He emphasized to the 
retailers present that the small order 
problem is one of the gravest things 
facing distribution of drug store products 
at the present time. 

He tried to convince them that by some 
ereater concentration of their orders they 
would save the wholesaler a great deal of 
money, who in turn would tend to pass 
a great dea! of that back to the retailer 
in the form of reduced prices. 

The twelfth of a dozen order, of course, 
is rampant in all phases of the retail drug 
business. Of course, if a product only 
turned once in one-tenth of a decade, and 
the man had only one-twentieth of a 
score of customers for the product, there 
might be some logic in his ordering only 
one-twelfth of a dozen. As a matter of 
fact, that situation doesn’t ordinarily 
exist. 

One of the central messages of the St. 
Louis national drug store survey to the 
retailer will be the thought that adequate 
turnover can be maintained and yet a 
great deal of expense cut out of the sys- 
tem of distribution by better concentration 
of orders. 

The retail druggist has had his atten- 
tion focused for several years past on 
this matter of turnover. It is a very 
healthy thing that he should focus on it. 
It is not, however, by any means the 
only factor affecting costs of retail dis- 
tribution, and we can expect to present 
to him as one of the central results of 
the survey a somewhat more balanced 
picture of what are the cost elements in 
distributing merchandise through a retail 
drug store 

With regard to this matter of small 
orders, I sirendy have reason to believe 
that our figures will definitely show that 
proper concentration of his line, cutting 
out lines which are not moving and proper 
concentration of sources, dealing with only 
a few wholesalers instead of with a grear 
many wholesalers, will suffice to give 
turnover without the very expensive prac- 
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tiee of dividing orders to the point to 


which they are divided today. 


Mutual Interests 


Another point of interest, it seems to 
me, is the fact that wholesaling, a study 
of wholesale distribution enters so prom!i- 
nently into this survey which began as a 
retail merchandising survey, emphasizes, 
as has been emphasized over and over 
again here this morning, the very deep 
mutual bond between the interests of the 
wholesaler and the retailer. They are, 
in fact, a single competitive unit and we 
cannot even study retail distributicn with- 
out at the same time studying wholesale 
distribution and studying some of the 
problems involved in wholesale-retail re- 
lationships. 4 

I will recur to the convention in De- 
troit in another particular. It was a very 
striking fact to me that considerably over 
half of the discussion at the Detroit con- 
vention was concentrated upon the cur- 
rent chaos in distribution, and particu- 
larly upon the chaotic price situation that 
now exists in drug distribution. I under- 
stand in coming here today that the same 
topic has been the subject of very lively 
discussion in this convention. 


With regard to prices and price com- 
petition, I think that some very definite 
changes are about to come about. One of 
the easiest forms of competition, one of 
the first competitive devices that an ex- 
ecutive is likely to think of is some ad- 
justment of prices. It is a type of mer- 
chandising device, however, which carries 
consequences in its train which he may 
not be able to overcome for many yeurs 
subsequently. I think the lack of full in- 
formation and the degree to which we are 
guessing about prices is somewhat similar 
to the situation between the Scotchman 
and the Hebrew who met on the golf 
links for the first time. I have seen so 
many golf bags soing in and out of the 
hotel today and yesterday that probably 
many of you are aware of what happened 
in that instance. They wanted to play 
around for money and they had never met 
before. So the Scotchman indicated that 
he usually went around in 115, after his 
friend had already acknowledged that he 
sometimes played it in 110. So they de- 
cided to play on that basis, and after the 
game was over, some friend asked the 
Scotchman how he came out. He said, 
“All right. The fellow is a terrible liar. 
I had to play a 69 to beat him.” 

It seems to me that while occasionally 
profits in merchandising may be made by 
methods similar to those just described, 
in the long run it is to the benefit of 
every one to have the cards on the table 
to somewhat greater extent. Let us know 
what is par for distribution costs in drug 
wholesaling and in drug retailing and let 
us co-operate to the end that particular 
products may receive the proper handicap 
in passing through the drug store and the 
sources of supply leading up to the drug 
store. 

It is, by the way, the centra! purp>re 
of this study to properly handicap prod- 
ucts moving through the channels of drug 
store distribution e 


Price Stabilization 

A great deal, as I have said, 
said here and at Detroit on the 
of the price situation. There are un- 
doubtedly several very legitimate and 
effective approaches to price stabilization. 
I do not wish to discount any of the 
several types of efforts which I know to 
be going on in that direction. It is per- 
haps natural that I should consider of 
particular importance our own approach 
to it, which is that of knowledge of costs. 
A great deal of the chaotic condition now 
recognized in the drug field is due to 
exact'y that one point of an insufficient 
knowledge of costs. 

I would like to give you two examples 
without naming the industries, because 
they are now in the process of readjust- 
ment and on the basis of a new attitude 
toward costs. I could give you a num- 
ber of examples that we have been con- 
nected with where that adjustment has 
already taken place. I think these two 
examples are interesting because they 
represent cases where a new knowledge 
of the importance of costs, and conse- 
quently a desire to know both merchan- 
dising and manufacturing costs more com- 
pletely, has come about as a definite re- 
sult of the current recession in business. 

One of them is a case in which the in- 
dustry is putting out one of the most 
favorab’e products, passing through retail 
distribution from the standpoint of pro- 
ducing profits to everybody that touches 
it. There is no reason why the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler and the retailer 
should not consistently make profits on 
this item. It has all of the character- 
istics of a profit-producing item. Never- 
the'ess, that industry has been thrown 
into greater chaos by the downward price 
trends which we have experienced for the 
last several years than almost any other 
I know. 

It is an item of staple demand. The 
consumption of this item has not fallen off 
in any degree. The raw materia!s which 
are used in the product have decreased 
in price and there is every reason why 
stabilization should have been possible 
in that case. As a matter of fact, the 
upset in that industry can be traced di- 
rectly to ignoring some of the fundamen- 
tal principtes about cost of product. When 
this product was selling for, let us say, 
50 cents a pound, it was felt by the 
manufacturer that 20 percent was a suf- 
ficient margin for him to get on that 
product in order to make money on it. 
As prices began to decrease in response 
to the decrease in the price of raw mate- 
rials, the manufacturer still thought in 
terms of his 20 percent, and the whole- 
saer and retailer to some degree like- 
wise. 

Twenty percent on 40 cents or on 30 
cents or on 25 cents, ef course, is a con- 
siderably less item than 20 percent on 50 
cents per pound. The manufacturer was 
overlooking in that calculation the fact 
that some costs are fixed for every pound 
of merchandise which he sells and that 
he could not handle a pound of the prod- 
uct more cheaply merely because the price 
of it had been reduced. 


In the case referred to, the same fal- 
lacy passed on through wholesae and 
retail channers, and I think that the 
game *- ‘acy can no soubt be observed 


has been 
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in the drug trade today, although this 


case is chosen from another industry 


Cost of Volume 


Another similar fallacy which occurs 
many, many times but is about to be re- 
moved in the instance I have in mind, 
is that of assuming that additional volume 
can be taken on if it pays for the cost 
of materials and the cost of labor The 
only reason for taking on additional vol- 
ume is, of course, to have it bear some 
of the overhead of the business in order 
to bring out the final result on a profit 
basis. If, therefore, the manufacturer 
in the beginning renounces that priviiege 
by merely charging labor and materia.s 
against a product, he cannot possibly 
come out on a cost and proiit basis, and 
yet it is being done in the industry to 
which I refer and being done in many 
others. In the case to which I refer, they 
are about to put a great deal of money 
into a special institute for the purpose 
of removing this particular problem. In 
the first instance to which I refer, the 
industry is about to send a cost ac- 
countant all over the country, bringing 
about some uniformity in the methods of 
costing commodities in that industry, so 
that the situation referred to can be re- 
duced or done away with. 

As I said in the beginning, one of the 
principal things we are attempting to do 
in St. Louis in the national drug store 
survey is to provide a more ade.uate, a 
more scientific basis which the retailer 
may use in setting the margins by which 
he will work. We hope to boil all of the 
work there down to two simple tables, in 
one of which will be shown a standard 
fixed cost against fifty or seventy-five 
classes of items handled through the re- 
tail store, and in the other will be an 
indication of a proper basis on which he 
may charge the variable or overhead costs 
to each commodity... We hope, in other 
words, we may add something to this 
struggle toward price stability by show- 
ing the retailer what are the costs in- 
volved in handling his merchandise and 
give him a definite set of tables by which 
he may undertake to get for each product 
sold at least cost and therefore assure 
himself of a profit on his total business. 

The retailer is very much against sell- 
ing merchandise under the price which he 
actually paid you. That is such an obvi- 
ous way of losing money that we find him 
doing it very reluctantly, even when he is 
forced into it by competition. We hope 
to fix in his mind just as definitely a re- 
luctance against selling these commodities 
below his cost of handling. We hope that 
the survey will show him that these costs 
are just as definite and must be borne in 
quite as definite a way by the prices 
which he receives for his goods as must 
the original cost of merchandise which 
he pays to you for his product. 

I think that that phase of our retail 
study should be of special interest to 
wholesalers. In addition, we are doing 
two types of research on wholesale estab- 
lishments directly. We expect to carry 
through a complete commodity cost analy- 
sis for an individual wholesale house 
along the same lines as just described for 
retail houses. We expect to select a typi- 
cal wholesale house and follow through 
that house every one of the 25,000 to 
75,000 items which we may find there 
and to undertake to set forth the amount 
of sales and the amount of net profit on 
each of those items derived from the total 
year’s business. 


Customer Cost 


The other thing that we are doing, and 
are already engaged in doing in the whole- 
sale field, ties in very closely with many 
of the things that were said here today, 
and that is a complete customer cost 
study, a study in which we will attempt to 
determine for a group of wholesale houses 
exactly what it costs them to handle each 
customer they serve, each type of cus- 
tomer they serve, and each territorial 
group of customers served by the busi- 
ness. 

The wholesaler has those two problems, 
those two cost problems of customer and 
commodity in perhaps more perfect bal- 
ance than any other type of establish- 
ment. In many retail shops such business 
as comes to them is accepted and the only 
cost problem is one of commodities. In 
some manufacturing estallisments, par- 
ticularly those with a narrow line, there 
is a small problem of cost in commodities, 
but a large one in cost of customers. And 
the wholesaler stands in the rather un- 
enviable position in some ways of being 
able to be ruined by either his customers 
or his commodities. For that reason we 
are attempting to work out in the St. 
Louis survey to a definite degree not be- 
fore attempted, a method of telling 
whether a customer is profitable or not, 
which may be used either in trimming 
down a customer list which you are now 
serving, 7. wien may be applied in the 
s°me way to new business whi 
wish to cultivate. an yee may 

Some of the problems of customer culti- 
vation are very well recognized by this 
body, as was indicated by some of the 
committee reports this morning, especially 
the discussion of the credit interchange 
bureaus and the work thev are doing with 
you. I would like to add to what was 
said on that subject, in corroboration of 
what was said in that committee report 
one or two items from the St. Louis Sur. 
vey on that point. 

n all of our studies of credit » hav 
constantlv found a very Reinite' ana pave 
relationshin between loose credit adminis- 
tration and credit losses. There can be 
no question of that point. For example 
some of you may remember that in the 
Louisville grocery survey, it was found 
the credit losses by retailers who did 
not use the services of a credit bureau 
were several times as great as those by 
retailers who did use the services of a 
eredit bureau, 

A similarly striking fact from the na- 
tional drug store survey already appears 
in the credit and bankruptcy study which 
has been carried out in that city as a 
part of the tota! survey. 

We were rather surprised to find just 
how loose the credit administration was 
in one of the wholesale houses studied. 
There was no adequate credit investiga- 
tion. There was not even a full credit 
file on their accounts, and particularly on 

heir delinquent accounts . 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


After analyzing thirty-five Lankruptcies 
occurring in the city over a period of 
several years, we found that eight out of 
ten of those bankrupts, 8v percent of 
those bankrupts, had their largest ac- 
counts at the time they failed with this 
house, which was not taking adequate 
steps to administer credit properly. 


Seek Costs and Profits 


I will not go any further into the 
elaborate detail that we are undertaking 
in St. Louis. You all know that we are 
trying to dip into every corner of drug 
store operation and bring out whatever 
we can in that direction that will be of 
help to the retail merchants. For that 
reason, as you have heard, we are work- 
ing on drug store arrangement; we are 
working on sales methods in the drug store. 
But I want you to also remember that 
really the rabbit we are after is that 
matter of costs and profits on individual 
commodities and that that is a thin 
which we think will go a long way towar 
cearing up this whole matter of price 
stabilization. It begins to appear already 
that the results obtained from cut price 
merchandising, special sales and that type 
of thing in retail drug stores, are quite 
disappointing. Perhaps they work better 
at another time when business is booming 
or perhaps they worked better when they 
were first introduced, but as a matter 
of fact, we find it almost universally true 
in combing over the records of these re- 
tailers, both chain and independent, that 
whenever price is the sole basis of a mer- 
chandising appeal, the increase in sales 
comes almost entirely on the items on 
which the price is cut, that no increase 
on other business adejuate to make up 
for the additional discount comes to the 
retailer as a result of such merchandising. 


More startling than that is the fact that 
in case after case, particularly with the 
independent, items which he puts on sale 
do not sell at all, even at the sale price. 
So that whole schoo! of retail merchan- 
dising thinking I believe has got to be 
modified and has got to have brought to 
it some greater conception of the part 
that costs of merchandising bear in de- 
termining what prices the retailer and the 
wholesaler must get in order to stay in 
business. 

The thing that I am saying that I want 
to emphasize is in tune with what Mr. 
Delehanty said about it being the function 
of business to perform ever greater serv- 
ices for the consumer and over a long 
time trend to perform those services at a 
lower price. That end, however, is not 
furthered by a chaotic condition of ups 
and downs in the prices of any item. 
We all want to see prices come down 
eventually. Nothing can be said against 
the price appeal as a fair and important 
appeal to the consumer to buy the prod- 
ucts of our industry as against the prod- 


ucts of some other industry, but that 
will have to come as a gradual and 
thoughtful development rather than as a 
high and misdevelopment of the sort that 
we now have which tends to throw all 
distribution into utter chaos. 

I thank you. 


As the Trade Sees It 


President Penland: We will soon be 
through with this program. I would like 
to ask Mr. Lund to come down in front 
and discuss this report briefly. : 

Robert L. Lund: All that I can say is to 
thank the members of this association for 
what they have done in support of the 
survey. Your president and your secre- 
tary have been very active and very help- 
ful. Carl Meyer in St. Louis also has 
helped with the survey. We think that 
this is in keeping, perhaps, with your 
interest because the study is being made 
for the benefit of your customers and, to 
a degree, for yourselves. The thing that 
you can do, perhaps, that will be most 
helpful is to take the reports of the sur- 
vey as they come out and see that these 
reports are turned over to and are under- 
stood by your customers. I hope that the 
members of this association will be able 
to do that job for the survey. 

President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Lund, 

Carl Meyer, will you come forward and 
discuss this report? You have been quite 
active in connection with it. 

Carl F. G. Meyer: The address made by 
Mr. Alderson has covered the subject so 
completely that it would be presumptuous 
for me to go into greater detail. Of course. 
you have all been waiting for results and 
I am happy to say that the first bulletin 
covering a part of the work that has been 
accomplished up to the present time should 
be in the mail within the next twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. I think that 
perhaps will give you a better understand- 
ing of the work that has been going on 
very diligently for the last six months or 
more in St. Louis. So I am not going to 
presume to go into further detail, but will 
leave my remarks to be illustrated in the 
report that is going out, as I said, very 
shortly. 

If any of you are interested and are not 
in receipt of this digest within the next 
week, we will be very glad if you will 
send your name to St. Louis and you will 
be placed on the mailing list to receive 
them as they are issued in the future. 
Thank you. 


President Penland: Is there any 
other discussion? Is there anyone else 
who cares to discuss the report? 

If not, we are adjourned until to- 
morrow morning. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12:50 
Pp. m.) 


Final Business Session 
Thursday Forenocn, October 22 


(The meeting was convened for the 
fourth and final business session at 10 
a. m. Thursday, with President Pen- 
land in the chair.) 

President Penland: Gentlemen, we 
will come to order. We will ask the 
secretary to read the minutes of the 
third session. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion.) 

Secretary Newcomb: I move the 
adoption of the minutes, unless there 
are corrections. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

President Penland: The next regular 
order of business is the report of the 
committee on education and research. 
Mr. Ochse, of San Antonio, is chair- 
man of this committee, but for certain 
very worthwhile reasons he couldn’t be 
here. So we will ask the secretary to 
read this report. However, it might be 
that some member of the committee is 
in the room who will come up and 
present this report. 

Secretary Newcomb: I have a lot of 
reading to do this morning. I will be 
glad to have somebody help out. 

President Penland: Mr. Mayer is 
here, and he is a member of the com- 
mittee. 

(A. Kiefer Mayer read the report of 
the committee on education and re- 
search, which was as follows.) 


Research and Relations 


Your committee on research and rela- 
tions has followed very closely the rou- 
tine of the activities of previous com- 
mittees, deviating little from the well- 
established methods employed by preced- 
ine committees. 

Following instructions at the last con- 
vention, window posters for four periods 
of the year were planned and the activity 
of disseminating them to the service 
wholesalers and various channels of dis- 
tribution to the retail trade was organized. 

First Aid Week—14,675 posters were 
distributed and there remains on hand 
for distribution 7,075. 

Vacation Needs—15,205 displays dis- 
tributed, leaving 6,795 on hand. 

Pharmacy Week—College of Pharmacy 
—Maps are being distributed at this writ- 
ing, 20,000 being available 

There were left over from last year 
2,490 chemical maps which are in the 
process of liquidation by distribution to 
retail druggists. 

Spirit of Christmas—There remains on 
hand, carried over from last year, 9,080 
giant Santa Claus posters, which will be 
distributed in connection with 10,000 
Spirit of Christmas posters which the 
committee feels will be readily absorbed. 
Expenditures $16,955.53 


Receipts 
Salable stock on hand 


Total receipts and stock 17,227.75 


The cash receipts indicated do not in- 
clude any of the returns for the pharmacy 
week maps which are now being dis- 
tributed and which have not been paid for 
but will amount to between $4,000 and 
$5,000. 

The remaining displays representing 
left-overs which will be used up during 
the coming year have a value of approxi- 
mately $2,500. All of the display material 
on hand is new material prepared during 
the current year and entirely salable, left- 
overs from last year having been all 
cleared up this year. 

It is impossible to state exactly what 
the net cost of the work of this commit- 
tee has been to the association during the 
year. However, if the stock of displays 
on hand is disposed of during 1932 as was 
the case in the past, the net cost to the 
association will be approximately $2,000, 
the amount provided for in the budget. 

The purchase and distribution of dis- 
plays by wholesalers has been as general 
and wide-spread as in the past. How- 
ever, the quantity of displays ordered by 
each wholesaler has averaged less than 
in previous years, this being no doubt due 
to the necessity which has developed for 
every wholesaler to restrict expeditures 
wherever possible. This situation could 
not have been foreseen by your commit- 
tee but fortunately, the material on hand 
is of such a character that your commit- 
tee feels it will be used up during the 
coming twelve months and the associa- 
tion not asked to put more money into 
the work of this committee than provided 
by the board of control in the budget. 


Christmas Poster Ready 


In accordance with vour instructions 
issued because of the fact that greater 
time was required in preparing these dis- 
plays, the committee took upon itself the 
responsibility of producing a _ beautiful 
holiday poster representing a giant Christ- 
mas tree. This poster is now ready for 
shipment to the members and can be ef- 
fectively used with the remaining giant 
Santa Claus posters left over from last 
year, as a merchandising aid for retailers 
this coming holiday season. 

The committee has not entered into any 
contracts or arrangements for the prep- 
aration of any displays to be used next 
year, with the exception of this Christmas 
poster. The first aid and vocation ‘dis- 
plays which are now available, are the 
most attractive and satisfactory of any 
that have ever been produced. Your 
chairman has conferred with the board of 
control with respect to the future pren- 
aration and distribution of window dis- 
play material for pharmacists. He has 
presented to the board his views on this 
subject after carefully studying the re- 
sults which have been obtained from this 
work during the last few years. 

These seems to be a divergence of 
opinion with reference to the practicability 
of the organization’s continuing its ac- 
tivities in distributne dsplays designed 
primarily for merchandising purposes. 
While many wholesalers feel that the va- 
cation and Christmas displays which are 
designed for merchandising events, are the 
most desirable, it is nevertheless true that 
by far the greatest amount of publicity 
and commendation of wholesalers has 
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come from the first aid week and pharm- 
acy week displays disseminated by the 
association. It is the opinion of your 
chairman and this opinion is generally 
supported by the secretary and many 
wholesalers, that merchandising displays 
of the most effective character can only 
be produced by those who are not re- 
stricted in the fullest utilization of trade- 
marked names in getting up display ma- 
terial. The N. W. D. A. cannot, in fair- 
ness to our manufacturing members, 
utilize trade-marked names of individual 
manufacturers in the preparation of such 
display material. It is also our opinion 
that institutional copy, such as our dis- 
plays for first aid and pharmacy week, 
will produce a far greater amount of 
lasting benefit to wholesalers than any 
merchandising displays which we might 
offer. This may be largely due to the 
restrictions which surround us in connec- 
tion with the preparation of this latter 
type of display. We should not lose sight 
of the fact that all organized groups of 
retail pharmacy, including the N. A. R. 
D., the A. Ph. A., and all state and local 
associations are unanimously in support 
of the observance of first aid week and 
pharmacy week. In recent years, the 
N. W. D. A. has rendered a most val- 
uable service to retail pharmacy in sup- 
plying lithographed window display ma- 
terial for use during these occasions. 
This service is more deeply appreciated 
today than ever before. Your committee 
feels that we should continued our activi- 
ties in support of these two occasions. 


Manufacturers Co-operate 


The co-operation received from manu- 
facturers in the observation of first aid 
week and pharmacy week is further evi- 
dence that justifies the committee in this 
recommendation. 


The college of pharmacy 
play poster provided by your committee 
this year represents a herculean task 
which was ably and splendidly executed 
by your most efficient secretary, upon 
whom thé full responsibility of this work 
fell. This is a tribute to the profession 
of pharmacy and your chairman desires to 
express for the committee—and I am sure 
this same feeling will be voiced by the 
convention—the highest commendation for 
Secretary Newcomb and ask that a ris- 
ing vote of thanks be given him in ap- 
preciation of this very splendid work, an 
encyclopedia of colleges of pharmacy at 
a glance, insofar as it is represented by 
the outstanding individuals who have de- 
voted their lives to the profession, de- 
picting the investment in pharmacy build- 
ings and their influence on the life of the 
nation as a public health measure. The 
college of pharmacy poster brings to the 
public important information. consolidated 
for the first time in such a way as to 
actually visualize the strength of the pro- 
fession upon which rests the very foun- 
dation of the tremendous business of re- 
tail drug merchandising. Let’s give this 
esteemed gentleman a rising vote. Here 
is Dr. Newcomb, gentlemen! 

(The audience arose and applauded. ) 


An entire year’s time was required to 
accumulate the facts set forth in this 
display and the information is of such a 
vital character that the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy invited 
our secretary to address their annual con- 
vention during this past summer to pre- 
sent to them the vital facts about their 
own institutions which they did not pos- 
sess in collective form. This information, 
it was reported, is now being used for 
the betterment of colleges of pharmacy 
and pharmacy at large. The association 
of colleges passed a special vote of thanks 
to our secretary for this wonderful con- 
tribution to the profession. 

It is a sincere pleasure to the chairman 
to comment also upon the chemical map 
of North America, a work which pre- 
viously exemplified the efforts of our sec- 
retary and which has proven to be one 
of the finest pieces of institutional pub- 
licity for the wholesale druggists that has 
ever been prepared. Many thousands of 
eopies of this display are now on perma- 
nent exhibition in libraries, school rooms, 
drug stores and manufacturing plants, as 
well as in the homes of many individuals 
Not a week goes by that your committee 
does not receive requests for additional 
copies of this publication and these re- 
quests are not confined to the United 
States but come from practically every 
country on the globe. 

Displays such as the chemical map and 
the college of pharmacy week poster rep- 
resent an extraordinary knowledge of the 
professional side of the drug business, as 
demonstrated by the wide-spread f 


window dis- 


favor- 
able comments by the general public and 
high praise from scientific authorities, 
indicating that its efficacy as a type of 
advertising and publicity is of that high 
character so infrequently seen at the pres- 
ent time. 
Recommendations 


Your committee desires to go on record 
and recommends that for Pharmacy Week 
of 1932, the suggestion of our secretary 
for the preparation of a medicinal plant 
map of the United States be adopted. 
Secretary Newcomb has suggested that 
this map visualize in actual colors one or 
more medicinal plants growing abund- 
antly in each state, illustrations to ap- 
pear on the face of the map. Around the 
border, to include illustrations in actual 
colors of important medicinal plants from 
foreign countries. If this suggestion is 
approved, we are assured of the full co- 
operation of the National Research Coun- 
ceil for the development of the thought 
and believe that full co-operation will 
also be offered by the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The plan has 
been discussed by a number of window 
display experts and all voice the opinion 
that such a display would be outstanding 
and unusually meritorious. 


With the program outlined above and 
the fortunate situation in which we find 
ourselves with respect to the financing of 
this work, your chairman recommends 
that the budget appropriation for these 
activities in the coming year be cut from 
$2,000 to $1,000. This program, if adopted, 
will enable us to carry on this work for 
the coming year just as we have in the 
past and at a cost of about one-half of 
that which we have heretofore expended 


and it is believed that such a 
dation is in order. 

Your chairman desires to take this op- 
portunity to express to the officers of the 
association and the members of the com- 
mittee for their co-operation and especially 
to the secretary, his appreciation of the 
consideration shown and the assistance 
given in the work of the committee on 
research and relations during the past 
year. It has been a signal pleasure and 
privilege to have been associated with 
Secretary Newcomb in this work and we 
bespeak for the committee of 1932 the 


recommen- 





William Ochse 


Chairman on Research and Relations 


same fine spirit of co-operation that was 
shown the committee of 1931 because we 
know how earnestly and zealously your 
secretary works in matters that are of 
such vital interest to the association's 
activity. 

President Penland: You have heard 
the report. Mr. Mayer, I want to thank 
you on behalf of the chairman for 
reading this report and assure you that 
I will use every influence at my com- 
mand to see that you are furnished 
with an additional pet in the form of 
a jackass and a dog, provided, of 
course, you are willing to pay the ex- 
press. 

This is a very interesting report. We 
discussed it at our semi-annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis, and I think it is 
worthy of a lot of discussion because 
he makes definite recommendations. I 
will be glad to have full discussion of 
it. Before the discussion, however, I 
will let it take the usual course and 
refer it to the board of control for their 
action, if there are no objections. 

May we now have some discussion 
of this report? Mr. Brunswig, won't 
you say something? 


Display Experiences 


W. M. Brunswig: I 
Bill Ochse singled me out 
because I haven't been such a 
porter of these maps. But I think I 
have changed my mind since Dr. New- 
comb has explained to me some of the 
real benefits that can be derived by a 
retailer displaying those maps. 

Last February I discussed this general 
plan of window displays before the board 
and I thought that we should have more 
window displays, about six of them. They 
asked me to look into the matter and go 
in and see Mr. Ochse on my way home, 
which I did, and Ochse explained that on 
account of the vast spread of the country 
and on account of the fact that some 
of the states could not use the same win- 
dow display, that he thought he was 
going to report to you to cut down the 
displays to two per annum. That, of 
course, will be entirely up to your board 
of control. But I would like to hear, if 
it is any way possible, an expression of 
opinion of the membership in general, how 
many of these window displays you gentle- 
men think we should have a year. Per- 
sonally, I am for two, the first-aid dis- 
play and the pharmacy week display. 

I believe one thing that can be 
through pharmacy week is to add a 
handsome lithographed card to this 
play. Those who cannot use the 
could then use the card and work it into 
their window It happens that in Cali- 
fornia we can’t use many of the dis 
plays because they are too large for the 
show case window. If they had a card, 
it could not exceed 30 inches in height; 
T think they would fit the California win- 
dows. 

In this report it is recommended that 
the next year’s first-aid week display shall 
be a medicinal plant map. Might I sug- 
gest if it is the wish of the members 
that this map be made much larger than 
it is in spread, because a person can 
hardly see in passing in front of a drug 
store what that map is about. I think 
Dr. Newcomb has that in mind. 


Another thing about these pharmacy 
week maps that Dr. Newcomb pointed out 
to me was that, as we all know, there are 
some “‘pine-board” stores springing up all 
over the country. We are bitten by that 
animal very badly in California and one 
of the saving things for the retailer is to 
impress on the subject the fact that the 
druggist is more than a merchant. One 
of the ways to impress them is by telling 
them what a real professional man he is. 
This will help considerably. I think if 
we display more of the maps, give them to 
every one of our customers, we might 
have the benefit of impressing on the 
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public the idea that our druggist is really 
a professional man. 

Austin R. Waite: Mr. Ochse’s report 
says there is quite a divergence of opin- 
ion in regard to the benefit from the 
Christmas display and the vacation dis- 
play. Of course, the other two dispmys, 
pharmacy week and first-aid week, are 
really things that we are carrying on at 
the request of the retail druggist and 
which we should continue I do believe 
we should also continue the vacation and 
Christmas display. We have found in our 
territory that our requests for those two 
displays are at least twice what they are 
for the others. The other two displays 
ire used; they are glod to have them and 
want them, but thye do not ask for them 
ahead of time as they do for the Christ- 
mas display and the vacation display. I 
believe that unless the rest of the mem- 
bership is very much opposed to these, we 
certainly should continue both the Christ- 
mas and the vacation displays 

President Penland: Is there anyone 
else who will discuss this report? We 
will be glad to hear from any of you 
who are interested in the report on win- 
dow displays. 

Secretary Newcomb: Just one or two 
things, Mr. President You noted from 
the chairman's report that it was contem- 
Plated that the budget allowance for this 
work for next year should be cut from 
$2,000 to $1,000. Chairman Ochse wrote 
his report before our final report was re- 
ceived from the treasurer. When we re- 
eeived our final report, it was so excel- 
lent that we found that to follow out the 
plan suggested by Chaiman Ochse, it 
would be possible to cut the budget ap- 
propriation for this particular work to 
$500 instead of $2,000, or instead of 
$1,000, which is one-quarter of the amount 
which was allowed last year. This recom- 
mendation will go to the new board when 
it organizes this noon. 

I should also state and emphasize the 
fact, particularly for the benefit of Mr. 
Waite, that we have on hand a sufficient 
‘uantity of displays for the vacation sea- 
son and I believe we will have for the 
Christmas season, so that we may offer 
those disp'ays to you next year and there 
will be, therefore, displays available for 
each of the four periods next year, the 
same as there has been for this last year. 
The definite thought of the committee 
was to the effect, and their recommenda- 
tion, that we would not contract for new 
vacation needs or Christmas displays or 
first-aid week displays this coming season, 
but clean up the stock that we have on 
hand. 

I know that some of you always like to 
have new material. I believe that you will 
all agree that these Christmas displays 
shown here this morning and this first- 
aid display could hardly be beat. They 
are probably the best displays for these 
oceasions that we have ever produced and 
I doubt if we will ever be able to produce 
more effective ones. Of course, new mate- 
rial is always desired, but there are thou- 
sands of stores who have never used 
these and I do not believe that the fact 
that the same display was used this year 
will impair in any way the possibility of 
having them extensively used next year, 
provided we have the full co-operation of 
all of you in distribution. 

Charles A. Loring: I wonder if any of 
us have made any general survey of our 
trade as to how many of these displays 
were actually used by our customers when 
we put them out. I don’t think there 
is anyone here that appreciates the value 
of proper window advertising more than 
myself because of my experience. I was 
very enthusiastic over these displays, and 
I tried to use them and tried to use them 
to the best of my knowledge intelligently. 
I found that our customers were mighty 
glad when we informed them that we had 
them, and immediately ordered them, then 
I started out to see how many were being 
used and I was disappointed. I found our 
men had to do a lot of high-pressure work 
in order to get them put up properly. They 
weren't used properly. They were just 
like a great many of our customers; they 
would take anything that is given to them, 
put it up on the shelf. 

I think there is one of the difficulties 
that confronts us today. Are we follow- 
ing these up and are we seeing that they 
are being used properly? What Mr 
Brunswig says about the professional side 
of it, I agree with fully. I have tried 
to preach that all through my trade I 
have tried to get these displays because 
the public are always interested in any- 
thing in the drug line. You put a little 
drug window in and they will stand 
around and look at it It is nice to put 
those in and get them so the may 
be recognized as a drug store. 

I think if the members will just make 
a little survey, if they haven't, perhaps 
you all have, as to how these displays 
are being put out, whether they are being 
utilized properly and try to instruct your 
men, try to give them some idea so they 
can pass the ideas on to your trade as to 
how these displays should be used to the 
hest advantage, perhaps we may get bet- 
ter results. 


store 


President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Loring 

In one locality whre a survey was made 
and where 2,000 of these window dis- 
plays were shipped, it showed that 7 
percent were actually used by the retail 
druggist. 

Mr. Loring: That is very 
you. 

Mr. Brunswie: Which display was that? 

Secretary Nemcomb: That was the 
Christmas display two years ago. 

Louis Frank: My firm has ordered 100 
of them ever since they first started. We 
put them out and in checking them up, 
we found we had very good results, but 
within the past year, on account of a mul- 
tiplicity of window decorating services 
that are in existence, we discovered that 
the last two batches were not used, and 
we decided that perhaps we had better 
not order any more. But quite unex- 
pectedly at the last minute we received 
such a large number of reauests for the 
pharmacy week display (Dr. Newcomb 
will bear me out on this) that within 
two or three days of when this window 
display was supposed to break, it com- 
pelled me to order fifty of them. Ap- 
parently some of these displays are taking 
root with the druggist, but a good many 
of them are, perhaps on account of the 
congestion of window displays, not being 
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Is there anyone 
this report? 1 
Mr. Buck. 

J. Mahlon Buck I think -that I 
pressed my opinion last night at the 
meeting 1 irding this subject. The phar- 
macy week display with us is the only 
one that really is of any great conse- 
quence and that is so big that it has 
become very burdensome. We had to put 
a girl on doing nothing but tabulating the 
requests and seeing that everybody got 
them We had at least 1,900 requests. 
Although we are only too glad to take 
care of our customers, I don't know that 
I can be enthusiastic about anything that 
is running up my advertising budget to 
a point where it is necessary to invest 
$250 four times a year I feel that the 
thing is growing in our territory to a 
great extent, and I wish that the other 
wholesalers in our territory, Mr. Frank 
and others, would help carry this burden 
with us, because if we all co-operate and 
all buy, Say, 100, then instead of my 
buying 1,000, I think it would take care 
of the retail trade. 

I don’t know how we are going to over- 
come this overlapping situation I know 
of lots of accounts who got two or three. 
That is wasteful and when I get home I 
am going to try to work out some sort 
of a plan, write to those other whole- 
salers in the territury that we will have 
to have some plan which will eliminate 
that abuse and that waste I like the 
work, of course: I have been enthusiastic 
about it I think the Christmas display is 
wonderful. I know the customers in our 
territory look for these displays with a 
great deal of interest, and the work should 
certainly be continued. 

- Kiefer Mayer: Has the 
when we can charge for the pharmac 
week display? Has the time otis whee 
we should charge for all of our displays? 
I would like to hear an expression, yes 
or no, from some of the members The 
thought was originally given when we de- 
signed the displays to charge for them 
and I was the one that talked everybody 
out of it Possibly I was in error. If 
conditions have changed today and the 
retailer would appreciate them more by 
paying 25 cents for them, then I think 
they should be charged for them, espe- 
cially on pharmacy week, and I recom- 
mend that the incoming committee give 
consideration to that suggestion. 

President Penland: Is there anyone else 
who has anything to say in connection 
with this report? 

Secretary Newcomb: Right in line with 
the suggestion of Kiefer Mayer, I have 
recently suggested that every State asso- 
ciation of retail pharmacists should be 
urged to provide a budget each year, de- 
pending on the number of members in 
the association, from possibly $100 to 
$500, which the State organization would 
put into this particular display and this 
particular week of observance of the pro- 
fessional activity of pharmacists. I feel 
very much as Kiefer Mayer does, that re- 
tail pharmacists themselves should be 
willing to put some money into proper dis- 
play material to decorate their windows 
with during pharmacy week. 
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President Penland: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? If not, we will refer 
this report to the board of control. 

The next matter of business this 
morning is the report of the committee 
on uniform accounting, J. T. Kephart, 
chairman. 


Uniform Accounting 


The last year has been full of new 
problems for all of us and we have more 
than ever felt the need of careful analy- 
sis of our operating costs together with 
their relation to sales and profits. Thanks 
to the foresight of A. Kiefer Mayer and 
his committees on uniform accounting, a 
splendid foundation in the establishment 
of correct accounting bases had been suc- 
cessfully pioneered. Their plans, per- 
fected with the splendid experience of H. 
J. Ostlund, as director of our statistical 
division, resulted in the assimilation and 
transportation of our operations into clear 
and definite language that gave us neces- 
sary markers for our .business course 
with danger signals where caution and 
discretion* were essential To further de- 
velop and elaborate on this firm founda- 
tion has been the hope on which we have 
planned our work for the year now clos- 
ing. In the treatment and handling of 
our bulletins this year, we have constantly 
used cost figures which have been ac- 
cumulated by previous bulletins and re- 
searches and there is no question that it 
would have been impossible to furnish yous 
such complete data as presented in bulle- 
tins Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17, unless we 
had had access to former cost figures. 
The cumulative feature of our work has 
been definitely established. 

During the year of 1930, Mr. Ostlund 
was directed to make a careful study of 
the activities and duties of salesmen in 
the employ of our houses. This work was 
carried out in a careful manner and sales- 
men were clocked and observed in actual 
work to establish their relative efficiency 
and possibility in selling efforts and in 
addition, their value from other view- 
points was carefully considered. In bul- 
letin No. 14, there is outlined an excellent 
recital and summary of these studies 
which embraced the value of the sales- 
man to his house, the manufacturer, the 
retailer, and the public. There is much 
of interest throughout this bulletin for 
the executives of our houses and the need 
of careful supervision of all sales forces 
is clearly emphasized. Your understand- 
ing of our selling job is pictured much 
more definitely after a study of this 
bulletin. 


In compliance with some 
quiries from both active and associate 
members, data concerning repackaging 
operations in wholesale drug houses was 
assembled from which bulletin No. 15, 
“Repackaging Costs in Wholesale Drug 
Houses,”’ was issued. This is an interest- 
ing and unique bulletin and while the in- 
formation is restricted to repackaging 
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costs, it also outlines a basis for securing 
the manufacturing costs in the labora- 
tories of our houses. This bulletin out- 
lines in a logical cumulative manner the 
different steps in laboratory repackaging 
operations and by its completeness calls 
attention to details in a very important 
department that have no doubt been over- 
looked by many of us. We feel that this 
bulletin and its formulas clarify the ques- 
tion of repackaging costs not only to our 
active members, but also furnishes a 
splendid guide for the use of associate 
members engaged in repackaging opera- 
tions in connection with their products. 


Comparable Data Needed 


After the issuance of special bulletin A, 
“Expense and Income Account Classifica- 
tion for Wholesale Druggists,” it was evi- 
dent that the desired comparability of 
figures could not be attained unless ad- 
ditional data was secured and this re- 
sulted in the issuance of special bulletin 
B, “Balance Sheet Account Classification 
for Wholesale Druggists.”” As a sequence 
of these bulletins, ‘“‘N. W. D. A. Question- 
naire of Wholesalers’ 1930 Operating Ex- 
penses’’ was prepared and forwarded to 
our active membership. Bulletin No. 16, 
“Wholesale Drug Distribution Costs in 
1930,” will be of extreme interest to all 
of you. Statistical Director Ostlund pledged 
secrecy on all figures furnished and per- 
sonally compiled and recapitulated all of 
the data for this bulletin. He has very 
skillfully outlined the extremes and 
averages of the different houses in all 
important operating steps and has estab- 
lished ratios of these items to the capital 
structure as well as the sales, in such a 
manner that their application and com- 
parison to your own figures will be both 
interesting and elucidating. We especial- 
ly commend this bulletin to those who 
were unable to furnish their figures in the 
questionnaire and make the request that 
they make a comparison of their 1930 
figures with bulletin No. 16 not only for 
the satisfaction of their own standing as 
compared with other houses, but also to 
ascertain if they cannvt find items in 
their operations which can be improved. 
We are sure that Mr. Ostlund would be 
pleased to make suggestions on any spe- 
cific items that might be referred to him. 

Free deals have been the hotbed for 
discussions by manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer for some time past and they 
have never failed to be an important part 
of the discussions at our conventions. 
Their size, the method of their handling, 
their recurrence and their benefits, have 
never been standardized and we have 
been without a yardstick to measure their 
relative importance and desirability. After 
many joint conferences between interested 
parties and the assembling of specific data, 
the compilation of Bulletin No. 17, “The 
Distribution of Free Deals by Service 
Wholesale Druggists,” was consummated. 
In this bulletin, every known type of free 
deal is labeled and branded, and a careful 
cost analysis of its economic soundness to 
manufacturer, wholesaler and_ retailer. 
Actual figures are shown in enlightening 
tables so that a sound basis for future 
discussion and operation of free deals has 
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Consideration of the 
effect of free deals on three groups af- 
fected by them is correlated in such a 
manner that the question of benefits and 
costs become actual instead of hypothet- 
ical, Study this bulletin as it affects 
your particular trade territory and you 
cannot help but secure viewpoints and 
information that will help to clear up 
your ideas on the important subject of 
free deals. 


Recommendations 


This completes the summary of activi- 
ties for the year 1931. Throughout our 
work the studies we have formerly made 
have been of service to us in advanced 
studies of our operations and this cumu- 
lative feature of our progress must be 
taken into consideration in planning our 
future programs. We feel there should 
also be a definite understanding and har- 
mony in our future plans and your com- 
mittee will recommend to the board of 
control for their consideration and ap- 
proval, the following undertakings for 
year of 1932 :— 

(a) The completion of 
in course of preparation. 

(b) The general consensus of opinion 
appears to be that the most important 
work done by Mr. Ostlund during the past 
year has been the survey of handling costs 
of specific items or particular lines, to 
secure facts that might be used in con- 
tacting manufacturers on such specific 
items. It is difficult to know in advance 
what items may be studied this way. 
When a manufacturers announces a rad- 
ical change in policy, sometimes involv- 
ing drastic reductions in discounts, whole- 
salers need the facts at once relating to 
distributive costs. Your committee feels 
that regardless of what other work may 
be planned and approved, arrangements 
should be made so that the services of 
Mr. Ostlund will be available to quickly 
make these special studies as occasion 
may demand during the year. 

(c) It seems desirable that efforts 
should be concentrated during the year 
towards visualizing through the use of 
graphs the numerous facts already as- 
certained. This method of presentation, 
it is believed, will make our work more 
effective and valuable with many whole- 
salers and manufacturers who have not 
heretofore profited by it. Several of our 
bulletins might be rewritten in this pic- 
torial way during the coming year. It is 
so recommended by your committee. 

(d) A letter asking for a mail vote 
should be submitted to the members ask- 
ing whether the 1930 survey of operating 
costs should be completed to cover the 
year of 1931. Unless a_ substantially 
greater number than the 25 percent fur- 
nishing figures for the 1930 survey re- 
spond in the affirmative, your committee 
recommends it will be useless to continue 
this work covering the year of 1931. 

(e) We are expecting to present to this 
convention declarations on principles of 
business practice by H. J. Ostlund, which 
are now receiving the final approval of 
association lawyers and our secretary. 

(f) It has been suggested that the book, 
“Distribution Through the Drug Trade,” 
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printed in 1925, should be revised and 
enlarged to include the results of the 
work of the statistical division and also 
to include significant facts from the 1930 
census and from other sources of in- 
formation now available. The wide and 
favorable acceptance of the earlier edi- 
tion would appear to make enlargement 
and revision at the present time most op- 
portune. It is recommended that this be 
undertaken. 

In addition to our regular mailing of 
bulletins we have received during the 
year, 105 requests for bulletins ranging 
from complete sets to single copies. These 
requests have been classified as follows :— 
Active members 
Associate members 
Magazines and advertising agencies. . 
United States and local chambers of 

commerce 
Colleges, libraries and students...... 
Other trade groups 
Foreign—Holland 
Roumania 
Canada 


zee 4. 


_ Your committee and Statistical Director 
Ostlund desire to extend to both active 
and associate members their sincere 
thanks for the prompt and complete man- 
ner in which these members have supplied 
information and suggestions, thus ma- 
terially aiding in the intelligent comple- 
tion of this year’s work. 


You have 
excellent report 


President Penland: just 
listened to this very 
of Mr. Kephart’s. I want to assure 
you if any chairman of any of our 
committees has worked faithfully and 
consistently and intelligently on pre- 
paring his report, Mr. Kephart is cer- 
tainly one of the men who has been 
most conscientious in the work which 
Was assigned to him. 

We would like to have discussion of 
this report. If theere are any present 
who will discuss the report, won’t you 
please come forward and do so? 

Mr. Schiff, won’t you discuss the re- 
port? 


Value of Accounting 


Ludwig Schiff: I did want to say a word 
of commendation for the chairman of 
this committee, as well as the director 
who supervised this work for the excel- 
lent material which they have prepared. 
Preparing the material is one thing, and 
using it is another. The matter is now 
before you; it is up to each one of you 
individually to get all of the good out of 
the figures which have been put before 
you. If you just close the book and put 
it away, you haven't gained anything; 
it is doubtful then whether the associa- 
tion is justified in spending the money 
which they do, as well as the time and ef- 
fort that is put into it. 

At the present time when wWe are all so 
much interested in reducing expenses 
and in bringing the conduct of a full 
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service, a wholesale drug business to the 
most economical basis, all of us ought to 
be able to get considerable out of these 
figures. Some of them, when you look at 
them, will seem strange to you and per- 
haps.out of line with your own. I noticed 
that the chairman of the committee in 
preparing this report suggests that such 
of our members as are interested in 
getting further data or breaking down the 
figures can do so with the help of Di- 
rector Ostlund. May I suggest that as 
many of you are possible avail your- 
selves of that opportunity? 

As to the expenses of the work in 
carrying it on, I would just like to briefly 
say that I hope our board of control will 
go into that matter very thoroughly. We, 
the members do not know what it is cost- 
ing the association to get the data. The 
board of control has the figures available, 
and I am sure that it will give considera- 
tion to continuing the work, and I sin- 
cerely hope it will be continued, provided 
the cost is in keeping with the results. 

Thank you. 

President 
Schiff. 

Will someone else 
Mr. Meyer, won't you 
discuss this report? 

Carl F. G. Meyer: I just want to empha- 
size the importance of using the figures 
that are compiled for the personal satis- 
faction of each one concerned. Perhaps 
we have been a bit careless about using 
those figures, but particularly No. 16 
gave us a reaction covering the entire 
gamut of human emotions in industry. 
We found we were hopelessly out of line 
in some respects and, of course, very 
happy in others. Perhaps we are inclined 
to indulge ourselves and say that in our 
particular case conditions and situations 
make a difference. That may be true, 
of course, but after all it is yardstick by 
which we should measure the operation 
in comparison with other things. I most 
sincerely hope that the good work will be 
continued. 


Penland: Thank you, Mr. 


the report? 
forward and 


discuss 
come 


President Penland: Thank you, Mr. 
Meyer. I will say we have quite a 
number of bulletin No. 16 here if any of 
you care for them. 

Is there anyone else who 
discuss the report? : 

Mr. Crounse: I take pleasure in an- 
nouncing to those of you who are not 
already acquainted with the fact that 
we have with us this morning :-one of 
our best friends in the government 
service, Dr. J. M. Doran, Commissioner 
of Industrial Alcohol. 

To those of you who heard the re- 
port of the legislative committee yes- 
terday, I do not think it is necessary 
to say anything further as to the serv- 
ice he has rendered the constructive 
service he has rendered the drug trade 
since he has been in office. I feel sure 
if you would invite him, he would take 
the platform and give us at least a 
word of greeting. 

President Penland: We are happy 
indeed to have Dr. Doran with us and 
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take pleasure in inviting him to the 
platform at this time. 
(The audience aruse and applauded.) 


J. M. Doran Speaks 


M. Doran: I presume my annual 
visit to the meeting of this association 
ought to be concerned possibly with the 
making of an annual report. I may feel 
almost like a perennial. 

The past year has been a very excel- 
lent one so far as our relationship with 
the drug jobbers is concerned. A year 
and a half ago we started to revise regu- 
lations. People that were a little new in 
the work said it would take about four 
weeks. Well, with the help of Mr. Crounse 
and some of our good friends in Wash- 
ington, we completed the job in about 
one year and thought we were doing 
very well. Mr. Klein gave me some very 
good help on that, and I want to say 
that I appreciate it very much. 

Our relationships with the drug job- 
bers are so smooth and without any rival 
that I think the most weighty problem 
I had last year concerning the wholesale 
druggists was construing a definition of 
a wholesale druggist that had been pre- 
pared for us by Mr. Crounse, say, about 
ten or eleven years ago. In connection 
with the definition of who was a whole- 
sale druggist and what he did, I had to 
make a very important decision as to 
whether ironing boards and mystery 
novels were legitimate drug items. That 
is probably the most weighty job that I 
performed in the past year. 

Seriously, there has never been a time 
when the drug jobbers have been in such 
good order and our relations so harmoni- 
ous. I think I know the conditions in 
the various offices. Our supervisor in 
Philadelphia, Colonel Wynne, happens to 
be here this morning, and I know in this 
most important drug manufacturing and 
jobbing center of the States of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, things are in ex- 
cellent condition. For that you have my 
heart-felt thanks. 

I was glad to see that you are devot- 
ing some time in your deliberations to 
the question of not giving away your 
business, not giving away free things, 
and commencing to stop a lot of this 
nonsense. There is only one thing I ever 
got that was free, and that was free ad- 
vice, and I have suffered freely from it. 

I don’t believe there is anything in it; 
so stop giving away things. Insist on 
doing business at a reasonable profit. 

The intelligent help that this associa- 
tion has rendered the retail druggists 
has been rather an outstanding thing. 
I think you are getting him more solidly 
on his feet. The neighborhood druggist 
is a very essential part of our respective 
community lives. He must be maintained 
in good order and you are doing a great 
deal of work toward that end. 

We all look forward with interest to 
the Department of Commerce's retail 
drug survey in St. Louis that has been 
made possible by the help of you gentle- 
men and others interested. No doubt 
that will lay a basis for even better aid 
that you can extend to the retailers. 

I believe that we suffer from a little 
undue pessimism. Sometimes things are 
not quite as bad, and it is remarkable 
how a fellow can get along on a little. 
One of my old friends in Louisville, a 
judge, was telling me a short time ago 
that in driving out of Louisville 20 or 30 
miles he came to a little farm and saw 
the farmer perched on the fence and 
chewing tobacco and snapping his sus- 
penders. He thought he would stop and 
have a little chat with him. He got off 
and looked around the place and saw it 
was very poor land and the house was 
almost tumbled down, but this fellow 
seemed to be in a rather happy frame 
of mind. The judge said, ‘‘Well, don’t 
you have trouble making a living on this 
farm?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t know; I man- 


age to get along. Do you see that man 
down there about one hundred yards?” 
pointing to another bewhiskered fellow 
in the distance. 

He said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The farmer said, ‘‘Well, he’s working 
for me; he’s working for me.” 

He said, ‘“‘That is fine.” 

“But,” he said, “I can’t pay him up; 
I can’t pay him up.” 

“That is too bad.”’ 

“Yes, I can’t pay him up. He is going 
to have this farm in about three years 
now.” 

He said, “That is too bad. I am sorry 
to hear that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; that isn’t so bad. 
T’ll go to work for him then and I'll get 
it back in about another three years.” 

So I think we are going to manage to 
get along. As I have probably remarked 
to you before, we have 115,000,000 or 
120,000,000 people that are living and are 
going to continue to live. 

I had a gentleman in my office yester- 
day morning—and I am not given to mak- 
ing predictions along business lines be- 
eause I am rather poorly informed, but 
this thing struck me as rather a good 
note. This gentleman is the chief deputy 
eollector in one of the largest internal 
revenue collection districts in the country. 
His district collects revenue from prob- 
ably the greatest variety of small manu- 
facturing and jobbing and retail business 
of any district in the United States—in 
New York. He also has the daily con- 
tact with the public who come there on 
business a little bit outside of routine, 
the business men who are advising about 
various things. He says there is distinctly 
better line of talk that he gets in the last 
two months. There seems to be more 
orders coming in in miscellaneous lines. 
He says there is a considerable note of 
encouragement and he has been sitting in 
a place where pessimism has been so thick 
for the last two years that you could cut 
it with a knife. 

I can’t reduce that to statistical figures 
or make a chart for you, but I believe 
there is something to it. It does seem to 
me there have been a number of oc- 
ecurrences the last two months that are 
distinctly encouraging. That is the way I 
feel about it. 

I believe it was one of the elder Goulds 
that said a great many years ago, and 
said very truly, the man who sold the 
United States short was bound to go 


broke. 
I hope, gentlemen, that you have profit- 


ed by your convention meeting. I under- 
stand it has been as well attended as any 
meeting in recent years, a fine spirit, 
your program has been instructive and 
educational. I should have liked to have 
listened to some of the good things that 
I know you had. I extend to you on be- 
half of our various supervisors the assur- 
ance that we will give you every aid we 
can during the next year. All we ask 
in return is that you help us and be as 
considerate of our b'‘unders so that we 
ean show a good record at the end of the 
year and help promote your best interests 
Thank you. 

President Penland:—We want to 
thank you, Dr. Doran, and tell you 
that we are always happy to have you 
with us at our convention. 

Is there and member here who 
would like to discuss further this re- 
port we had up for discussion at the 
time Dr. Doran was introduced? Is 
there anyone present who would like 
to ask Dr. Doran any questions? 

J. Mahlon Buck:—I would like very 
much to have you call on Colonel 
Wynne. He has done such wonderful 
work for us in this district. I under- 
stand he is present. I know we would 
all like to hear from him. 

President Penland:—We will be very 
glad to have Colonel Wynne come to 
the rostrum and speak to us. 

Colonel Wynne:—I did not come 
down here to make a speech. I came 
down here to gather some wisdom 
All I will say is that I wish to reit- 
erate what Dr. Doran has said. It is 
our purpose to co-operate with you 
gentlemen in your business. It is said 
sometimes we are hard-boiled, some- 
times we are dumb, and both state- 
ments are perhaps correct, but it is 
not our intention to be either hard- 
boiled or dumb. We want to be help- 
ful. You can help yourselves best by 
helping us. When you have difficul- 
ties in my district, and I am sure I 
speak for all districts, if you will only 
come and be frank and tell us what 
they are, we will go a long way, we 
will meet you more than half way to 
straighten them out. Thank you. 

President Penland:—Thank you, 
Colo?:el. 

Mr. Moxley. 


Honorary President Elected 


G. Barret Moxley:—I would like to 
ask for the privilege of the floor. Our 
board of control has created the office 
of honorary president. I want to nom- 
inate for that honor a sterling gentle- 
man, an adept composer of conflicting 
opinions, who has served this associa- 
tion almost forty years, through its 
individual committees, as chairman of 
many, as a member of the board of 
control, and in the arduous duties of 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, a civic leader, in every altru- 
istic movement of his community, who 
is admired by all and beloved by those 
who know him best, a gentleman who 
personifies the ideals of this associa- 
tion, of fair play, of common honesty, 
of service—William J. Mooney, Sr., of 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Groover:—I second the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Mooney. 

President Penland:—You have heard 
the motion, gentlemen, that Mr. 
Mooney, of Indianapolis, be made 
honorary president for the ensuing 
year. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

(The motion was put to a vote and 
unanimously carried.) 

President Penland:—It is unani- 
mous and we will so inform Mr. 
Mooney. 

The next item on our regular pro- 
gram is an address by Dr. Ostlund. 
His subject is “Operating Cost of 
Wholesalers and Study of the Free 
Goods Problem.” 

(H. J. Ostlund delivered the follow- 
ing address.) 


Statistical Work Progress 


The work of the statistical division dur- 
ing the year that has passed has been 
earried on along lines already laid down 
and is now gradually gaining increasing 
acceptance among the members of the 
Nationai Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. The statistical division has made 
a conscientious attempt to avoid anything 
that would appear like the determining of 
policies. It is not a policy determining 
organization but we have interpreted it 
to be strictly a fact finding and fact in- 
terpreting organization. This, however, 
is always to be said concerning any fact 
finding efforts, that they are bound to a 
certain extent to become more or less 
policy determining for the reason that 
when certain facts are brought to light, 
they tend to point the way more or less 
distinctly toward certain action. This 
point, however, must also be kept in mind 
that the mere existence of a group of 
facts which seem to indicate that on the 
basis of cost or return certain policies 
should be carried out does not necessarily 
mean that those policies should be put 
into action for the simple reason that 
there may be other considerations than 
cost or profits involved in the situation. 

There are a few important considera- 
tions that the statistical division has kept 
in mind in gathering the facts relative to 
wholesale distribution of drug merchan- 
dise. One of these facts is that the ser- 
vice wholesale druggist has come to a 
point in the development of this industry 
where it is practically impossible for him 
ever to expect extraordinary profits. This 
is for the reason that the prices between 
which he operates are practically fixed 
for him and the margin on which he has 
to operate is very close to the minimum 
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to which he can hold his expenses down. 
The time has evidently passed long since 
that the wholesale druggist could go into 
a market and buy merchandise at a price 
and then turn around and sell it at a 
price of his own setting to yield him any- 
thing like an extraordinary profit. This 
fact is important in determining the point 
of view from which one approaches the 
problems of cost analysis for wholesale 
druggists. 
Slow Movers Unprofitable 

There are some important facts which 
have become evident through the study 
of the statistical division, and there are 
some evident conclusions toward which 
these facts very distinctly point. Some of 
these facts are obvious without analysis. 
others, though obvious, have needed 
quantitative analysis to establish them. 
One of these facts is that lines of slow- 
moving stock are exceedingly unprofit- 
able for the service wholesale druggist to 
distribute. The second is that the small 
line extension has proved to be the source 
of considerable operative loss and that it 
is also probably remediable to a certain 
limited degree. A third fact is that con- 
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structive efforts toward developing more 
rational buying on the part of retailers 
is potentially productive of fair results. 
A fourth fact is that certain kinds of busi- 
ness, such as business that comes in 
large orders or in relatively large line 
extensions is profitable if the prices are 
not too deeply cut. Certain discounts at 
present offered by the wholesale drug 
trade have been proved to be unquestion- 
ably unwarranted and that steps for their 
gradual elimination were possible in view 
of competition at present existing from 
non-service, wholesalers are _ positively 
warranted. Certain classes of customers 
are decidedly unprofitable and that un- 
less the conditions in specific cases posi- 
tively warrant it, those customers should 
not be nursed along. These customers 
are those 

(1) who buy in small line extensions 

(2) who buy too frequently 

(3) who require too much special serv- 
ice 

(4) who split their purchases among 
too many wholesalers and for accounts 


(5) who use the service wholesale al- 
most entirely for fill-in orders 

(6) Who pay cash for their direct pur- 
chases or for non-service purchases and 
who require financing by the _ service 
wholesaler, thus forcing him indirectly to 
finance direct purchases and purchases 
from other organizations requiring cash. 
Certain classes of business are decidedly 
too costly when the wholesaler attempts 
to go too widely afield to get them and 
particularly when he leaves the territory 
which he serves most economically for 
that which can be served more economic- 
ally by the fellow service wholesaler. 


It has been the purpose of the statisti- 
cal division to furnish the wholesale drug- 
gist data where possible and to furnish 
the means of analysis which they can 
themselves use when specific data are 
otherwise useless, so that if interested 
they may know exactly what they can 
do with respect to any of the policies or 
problems that may present themselves 
for solution. 

These various facts are apparently of 
growing usefulness as the years pass. 
The information which the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association has 
been getting together during the last few 
years is evidently growing more signifi- 
cant than it was even at the time when 
it was fresh and new. It is also to be 
considered that much of this information 
is being used not by individual whole- 
salers in their own establishments but 
by the representatives of the associa- 
tion in the central offices of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and vari- 
ous other groups in New York city. These 
data are also being consulted, we know, 
with care by many manufacturers who 
are evidently glad to co-operate with the 
wholesale druggists as effectively as pos- 
sible when they know exactly the condi- 
tions under which they can co-operate 
and the facts concerning the costs of 
wholesale distribution. + 


For this reason the real advantage de- 
rived from much of the information col- 
lected during recent years is apparently 
going to remain hidden beneath the sur- 
face and it will reveal itself only through 
general policies in the gradual adjust- 
ment of the methods and terms of whole- 
sale drug distribution. 

Two of the most important specific ac- 
tivities of the statistical division should 
be referred to somewhat in detail. These 
are (1) analysis of expenses of operating 
service wholesale drug houses in 1930 and 
(2) analysis of costs of distribution of 





wholesale drug merchandise through the 
medium of the so-called free goods deals. 


1930 Operating Expenses 
Taking up first expense analysis. The 
purpose of this analysis was considerably 
wider than that of merely telling service 
wholesalers what they already knew, 
namely that their profits during 1930 were 
not as good as could have been desired. 
The objectives of work of this sort should 
be to develop standards by which individ- 
ual houses can measure their own ac- 
tivities on to which as far as may be 
practicable, they may attempt to “eon- 
form. No two houses can have exactly 
the same standards because it is obvious 
that no two service wholesale houses op- 
erate under what could by any chance 
be termed identical conditions. It is 
evident, for instance, that two houses lo- 
cated in the same city and possibly cov- 
ering exactly the same sales territory 
might be differently situated with respect 
to the holding of real estate. This might 
mean that one being advantageously lo- 
cated has a lower rent cost than the other. 
This fact would, of course, affect the total 
operating expense ratios of the two houses 
and bring about a difference which would 
make those two figures uncomparable. 
For that reason it has been found neces- 
ary in making this expense analysis to 
classify the expense on such a_ basis 
that the differences, if any, would tend 
to concentrate themselves at a certain 
point and show that at other points ra- 
tional comparables can be made. 
Likewise it is evident that when any one 
establishment is attempting to adjust its 
expenses, it will find that it can modify 
its expenses at some points while at 
othe r points nothing can be done at all. 
For instance, rent is a fixed charge. A 
use of a building may be under contract 
for several years. There is no such thing 
as cutting the rent expense during the 
existence of that lease, except through 
the sublease of part of the property. The 
same thing holds true with taxes, de- 
preciation, insurance and various other 
charges. | On the other hand, at certain 
other points, such as in handling or truck- 
ing, considerable economies can at times 
be effected as soon as the management 
concentrates its attention on these points 
and can see clearly that their own re- 
sults may be out of line here, there seems 
to be not only among wholesalers but 
among businesses in general a great deal 
of confusion at times with respect to how 
they may adjust their expenses or how 
much of an adjustment ought to take 
place. This is because of the fact that 
in some cases standards can not be set 
and in other cases the management has 
= been aware that standards could be 
i 
However, before Saying anything fur- 
ther about standards, those who use these 
figures should be cautioned about one 
point and that is that figures that are 
out of line are not necessarily wrong. A 
wholesaler may find for instance that cer- 
tain expenses are much higher in his 
house than in other houses which presum- 
ably are comparable on examining the 
Situation, and that such excess of ex- 
pense is inevitable and that there is no 
way of adjusting it. In other cases the 
fact that the expense is out of line may 
not be the result of inevitable circum- 
Stances but it may be the result of a 
definite purpose on the part of the man- 
agement itself in order to achieve certain 
definite results that could not otherwise 
be achieved. 











An Abnormal Year 


Nineteen thirty was decidedly an ab- 
normal year. The surprising fact is that 
wholesale druggists did as well as they 
did. The fact that they were able to 
make anything like reasonable profits in 
many Cases is a tribute to the generally 
competent and _ effective management 
which characterizes the service wholesale 
drug business as a whole. 

The analysis, which has been presented 
to you already, dealt with the following 
major facts:—gross profits before dis- 
counts; gross profits after allowing for 
discounts, total operating expenses and 
then the various divisions of operating 
expense, namely :—selling, handling, truck- 
ing and delivery, housing, laboratory and 
general administrative. Net operating 
profits before interest or non operating 
items were also analysed. In order to 
secure indices of operation certain other 
ratios were calculated. These were turn- 
over, sales per dollar current assets, per 
dollar fixed assets, per dollar total assets, 
and per dollar receivables outstanding, 
The receivables were also calculated in 
terms of the number days sales out- 
standing. 

In presenting these calculations we have 
deviated somewhat from customary pro- 
cedure in that we have not confined our- 
Selves to stating the facts in any one 
term or set of terms for the simple rea- 
son that sometimes one expression gives 
the best picture of the situation and some- 
times another. For instance we have 
not used the average at all in these cal- 
culations. In some cases we have used 
the so-called common or model figure 
where such use seemed to be warranted. 

Taking up first gross profit before dis- 
counts, it is interesting to observe that 
the variation is very considerable, the 
range being from 13.65 percent of net 
sales to 21.84 percent. The middle figure, 
that is the one above which there was as 
many as below, was 17.35 percent of the 
individual reports, one-half on each side 
of the middle figure, fell between 16.24 
percent and 18.27 percent. 

Gross profit after allowing for cash 
discounts ranged from 11.77 percent to 
22.08 percent. The middle figure here 
was 16.47 percent and again 25 percent 
on each side of the middle figure ranged 
from 14.97 to 17.41 percent. 

Total operating expenses ranged from 
9.41 percent to 20.39 percent. The middle 
figure was 14.79 percent while 50 percent, 
one-half on each side of the middle figure, 
ranged from 12.85 percent to 15.69 per- 
cent. It is of course interesting to note 
that generally speaking the very high ex- 
pense ratios accompanied the higher gross 
profit rates and vice-versa. 

Net operating profit in terms of a per- 
cent of sales ranged all the way from a 
loss to 1.50 percent to a gain of 4.20 per- 
cent. The middle figure was 1.85 percent 
and the 50 percent surrounding the mid- 
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dle figure ranged from 1.11 percent to 
2.36 percent which should refer to some 
of the specific items of expense. 


No Standards for Sales Costs 


Selling expense is not possible of stand- 
ardization. The reasons for this are ob- 
vious. Selling expense must be con- 
sidered individually by each house. When 
there is no waste in the application of 
selling expense, one may regard the sales 
effort as being the motive power in the 
operation of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. Total selling expenses ranged from 
1.31 percent to 5.72 percent. The middle 
figure was 3.94 percent and the 50 per- 
cent of the cases surrounding the middle 
figure ranged from 3.32 percent to 4.39 
percent. Selling expense does not obey 
the same laws of cost as do certain other 
expenses. For instance, an increase in 
the volume of sales may normally be ex- 
pected to bring about a decrease in terms 
of percent of sales in rent and other 
fixed charges and even in some current 
operating charges. However, at the same 
time it may be necessary to accompany 
this increase in volume in a more than 
proportional increase in selling expense 

The problem which has to be faced in 
any case by a distributor as he sees the 
selling expense mount as a result of in- 
creased selling efforts is to see that his 
selling expenses do not themselves in- 
crease more rapidly than the total of his 
other expenses decrease. Another point 
that must be kept in mind with respect 
to selling expense is that selling effort is 
more or less inevitably associated with 
discounts offered with freight, equaliza- 
tion and other factors not readily meas- 
urable in the accounts. The pushing of 
sales to unprofitable customers, into too 
wide territories, or by too low prices is 
bound to raise the selling costs per dol- 
lar sales even by more than the amounts 
that are exhibited in the accounts them- 
selves. 

We still recommend the careful analysis 
of customers’ accounts and of salesmen's 
territory by the methods outlined in bul- 
letin 8 of the statistical division and in 
particular for those houses having sell- 
ing expenses unfavorably out of line. It 
is not improbable that such houses will 
uncover a few weak spots in their sell- 
ing program that will lend themselves to 
profitable correction. There are some de- 
tails of selling expense that are impor- 
tant. The outstanding one of these is, of 
course, the cost of maintaining salesmen 
in the field. Unfortunately the data col- 
lected was not sufficiently in detail to 
make it possible to separate country and 
city selling expense. Hence the cost of 
maintaining salesmen in the field, that is 
all salaries, commissions and traveling ex- 
penses, are reported in terms of total 
sales. The range was from 1.23 percent 
to 5.58 percent. The middle figure was 
3.12 percent and the 50 percent of cases 
surrounding this middle figure ranged 
from 2.62 to 3.83 percent. 

Handling expense is one of the other 
heavy expenses of operation. Labor 
makes up the major portion of this. Han- 
dling labor which included all warehouse 
labor along with checking, packing and 
shipping, ranged from 1.56 percent to 
3.96 percent. The middle figure was 2.08 


percent and the middle 50 percent of the 
cases ranged from 1.86 to 2.82 percent. 
Packing supplies are, of course, properly 
applicable only to country sales. Insofar 
as country sales were available we find 
the range from 0.15 percent to 0.65 per- 
cent and the middle figure was 0.35 per- 
cent. 

Housing expense is one of the groups 
which is not generally comparable as be- 
tween the different concerns. The range 
in occupancy was from 0.55 percent to 
1.92 percent. The middle figure was 1.08 
percent and the middle 50 percent of the 
eases ranged from 0.96 percent to 1.43 
percent. 

General and administrative expense is 
outstandingly the largest group of all. 
The range is from 3.70 to 8.68 percent, 
the middle figure being 6.16 percent. Of 
general and administrative expense the 
largest item is, of course, salaries and 
the total and administrative salaries range 
from 2.24 percent to 5.23 percent, the 
middle figure being 3.52 percent and the 
middle 50 percent ranging from 3.17 per- 
cent to 4.04 percent. Total wages and 
salaries for the entire establishments in- 
cluding compensation paid salesmen 
ranged from 6.15 percent to 12.50 percent. 
The middle figure was 8.82 percent, while 
the middle 50 percent of the cases ranged 
from 8.15 percent to 10.30 percent. Since, 
however, salesmen are variously paid in 
the different houses, in some cases re- 
ceiving their traveling expenses in the 
form of compensation, comparable figures 
must exclude salesmen’s compensation. 
When this is excluded the wages and 
salaries account ranged from 4.18 per- 
cent to 10.20, the middle figure being 6.92 
percent and the middle 50 percent ranging 
from 6.20 percent to 7.70 percent. 

Losses from bad debts vary. The charge- 
offs recorded ranging from 0.1 percent to 
1.3 percent, the middle figure being 0.53 
percent, 


Stock Turnover Low 


The stock turnover appeared to be lower 
on the average during 1930 than during 
previous years. The range in the cases 
on which we have individual figures was 
from 2.55 times to 6.38 times. The mid- 
dle figure was 3.76 times. However, there 
was a very considerable drop in in- 
ventories during 1930 amounting to ap- 
proximately 10 percent. If the turnover, 
therefor, had been figured on a final in- 
ventory instead of on the average in- 
ventory, the showing would have been 
somewhat better. The range in that case 
would have been from 2.92 times to 6.98 
times with a middle figure of 4.23 times. 

It was interesting to note how effec- 
tively capital is being used in different 
establishments, that is to say, how many 
dollars of capital investment are required 
to produce one dollar of sales, or to put 
the situation in the reverse light, how 
many dollars of sales are being produced 
per dollar investment of total assets or of 
different classes of assets. When it comes 
to sales in terms of total capital invested 
in the business, we find the range all the 
way from $1.32 to $3.83 per dollar in- 
vested. The middle figure was $2.12. 
However, since some concerns own their 
buildings and others rent them, the sales 
in terms of the investment, exclusive of 
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building were calculated and the range 
was found to be $1.48 to $3.83 per dollar 
of capital, the middle figure being $2.29. 

Sales in terms of current assets, that is 
cash and accounts receivable and inven- 
tories, ranged from $1.62 to $4.29. The 
middle figure was $2.37. The average 
number of day sales outstanding ranged 
from 23 to 99. The middle figure was 
57, the 50 percent of the cases surround- 
ing the middle figure ranged from 42 days 
to 77 days. This takes in the country as 
a whole. It was found, as pointed out 
in the Bulletin, that the receivables out- 
standing in the southern houses were con- 
siderable in excess of those in the north- 
ern houses. This indicates that at the 
end of 1930 the service wholesale drug- 
gists of the United States were financing 
retail business evidently substantially in 
excess of $75,000,000.00 

These figures that have been given thus 
far do not cover in entirety those pre- 
sented in Bulletin 15 They are merely 
repeated here for the purpose of calling 
to your attention some of the outstanding 
facts concerning operations during 1930. 
We have good reason to believe that many 
of our members who had not fully ad- 
justed themselves to the new scale of 
operations of 1930 are fairly well adjusted 
by this time, so that in spite of the de- 
cidedly unfavorable business situation, 
they are holding their own far better than 
is the case with most other industries. 








Free Deals 

The second phase of the work had to 
do with the study of free deals as they 
are distributed through the wholesale 
drug trade. While we are using the term 
free goods and free deals, we do not 
want to be misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood We are fully aware of the fact 
that the term itself is a misnomer and 
that at present no goods are being given 
away free by manufacturers in spite of 
such designations as they may choose to 
apply to their merchandising methods. 

At the St. Louis meeting a few prelimi- 
nary facts were presented. At that time 
there was available a list of the deals 
that had passed through one house during 
1930. The total of the deals in this list 
was 342. Of these, 161 were of the type 
in which the manufacturer furnishes to 
the wholesale druggist the free goods to 
be included in the deal for him to pass 
on to the retailer. Of these 161 deals, 
twenty-two were of the type in which 
the entire deal is packed in one- package 
while 139 were of the no charge back 
type Sixty-eight were the charge back 
at list type; eighty-four were of the type 
where the free goods are sent direct by 
the manufacturer on the wholesaler’s or- 
der. In six cases the entire deal, free 
goods and all, were shipped direct; in 
eleven cases the free goods were sent 
direct by the wholesaler on a _ receipt 
from the retailer of a certificate packed 
with the goods; in seven cases the free 
goods were sent direct on receipt from 
the retailer of the wholesaler’s invoice; 
five were of various miscellaneous types. 

These figures are for deals as_ they 
were listed by the manufacturer and has 
no reference whatever to the quantity of 
merchandise sold through these various 
types of deals. 

During the summer we have had the 
co-operation of a few members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, who have kept a careful record of 
the deals sold by their houses during 
the months of June and July. It is un- 
fortunate perhaps that we had to select 
these two months as a period for study, 
inasmuch as it seems to be the general 
opinion that these months are probably 
abnormally slow when it comes to the 
movement of deals, but in view of the 
fact that it was necessary to have the 
information available for this occasion, 
the choice of those two months was the 
best that we could make. 

In making this study no attempt has 
been made to appraise the method of 
distributing by deals as such. We have 
merely assumed the existence of this 
method of distribution and have tried to 
examine somewhat the results of the 
method. Whether those results proved 
the system satisfactory or otherwise is 
a matter which the individual wholesalers 
must determine for themselves. We are 
fully aware of the very sharp criticism 
that is being leveled continually at the 
deal system of distribution. These criti- 
cisms may or may not be well founded. 
In any case we are very much inclined 
to believe that the abolition would meet 
with very considerable resistance on the 
part of the manufacturer Evidence of 
this fact is not difficult to obtain if one 
will analyze the situation with respect 
to any one typical deal. 

Take by way of illustration an article 
which is intended for sale at retail for 
$1. For this item the retail druggist 
pays $8 a dozen. If he is offered a deal 
of one free with a dozen, the rate of dis- 
count is about 7.75 percent. This would 
amount to about 60 cents on an $8 trans- 
action and if the manufacturer were to 
base on an actual cash discount of this 
amount, it is evident that it would cost 
him about 60 cents to do it. Now this 
same article is sold by the manufacturers 
to the wholesalers for about 55 cents per 
item and in a very large number of cases 
the manufacture and sale of such a 
proprietary brings in a gross profit of 
about 75 percent or better. That means 
that it would ordinarily be expected to 
cost the manufacturer about fifteen cents 
to produce the article, the remaining 45 
cents being advertising expense, distribu- 
tion expense and profit. Of this fifteen 
cents of manufacturing expense, it is very 
likely that not over one-half, or say seven 
cents, will be direct labor and direct ma- 
terials. This seven cents constitutes the 
real out pocket cost to the manufacturer 
to furnish the free goods on special deals. 
Inasmuch as these are special, it would 
not be proper to charge against these 
goods any manufacturing or distribution 
overhead. It is perfectly evident, there- 
fore, it seems to us that there is not 
much likelihood that a manufacturer will 
substitute discounts for free goods when 
he can get the effect of a 60-cent discount 
at a 7-cent or 8-cent cost to himself. 


In our study during the summer we 
have made no attempt to cover every 
possible situation in calculating the ap- 
proximate costs of distributing by deals. 
As those costs are tabulated in the 
several tables of bulletin 17, we had 
used only those deals in which one- 
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twelfth is given free, either with one 
dozen or eleven-twelfths of a dozen We 
recognize full weil the existence of a large 
number of other sets of terms but since 
this is one of the most common terms, 
we believe that the use of this figure will 
illustrate reasonably well the principles of 
costs as applied to distribution by deals. 


Conclusions as to Deals 

The general conclusions with respect to 
these deais as we arrive at them through 
the study of the cost figures are as fol- 
lows: That in generai the entire deal 
should be furnished the wholesaler in a 
complete unit package. Where this can- 
not be done, the no charge back deal o1 
the no charge backterms should apply, 
the free goods having previously been 
shipped to the wholesaler. The charge 
back deai may be acceptable in certain 
cases if the percent of free goods is sub- 
stantial and if the deal is relatively large. 
Under no circumstances can the whole- 
saler afford to accept the charge back 
deal if the value of the deal is below 
$4. Even when the charge back method 
is used, it is exceedingly desirable that 
the deal come as a unit package if pos- 
sib.e. 

In making our study of the actual dis- 
tribution by deals during the summer 
months we have had available for tabula- 
tion over 7,000 actual deal transactions 
We had several more transactions than 
that actuaily reported, but unfortunately, 
in some cases the records were not sul- 
ficientusy complete so that they could be 
tabulated for all purposes. Consequently 
for some calculations the number of deal 
transactions are larger than this. We 
found, for instance, that the average size 
of all the deals on which we have com- 
plete figures was $5.70. This quite natu- 
raily compares very favorably with the 
average line extension of approximately 
$2.00 which characterizes the wholesale 
drug trade as a whole. The deals were 
classified by size, the size groups ranging 
all the way from those of $1.00 and less 
to those of above $10.00. We found that 
among the 7,100 deal transactions studied, 
257 actually involved deals for less than 
$1.00. We found also that 1,091 of these 
transactions involved amounts of $10.00 
or over and that these involved 48.5 per- 
cent of the total volume actually distrib- 
uted in the form of deals. This simply 
goes to enforce further the point which 
we have often stressed in our reports, that 
it is the larger transactions which provide 
the major portion of the volume of dis- 
tribution and which also involved the 
least expense for operation. It would ap- 
pear that deals for less than $4.00 pretty 
generaily should be avoided. We find, for 
instance, in this study that the deals for 
below $4.00 involved about 54 percent of 
the deal transactions but that they pro- 
vided only about 24 percent of the volume. 

It is interesting also to see to what ex- 
tent the different types of deals contrib- 
uted to the volume of merchandise sold. 
Fields in which the free goods are fur- 
nished to the wholesaler by the manu- 
facturer involved 4,980 of the 7,100 tran- 
sactions and provided 70 percent of the 
total volume actually sold in deals. The 
charge back deals provided 16.32 percent 
of the volume sold in deals and the type 
in which the free goods are sent on whole- 
salers’ orders provided only 6.52 percent 
of the total volume. There certainly can 
be no question as to the evident popularity 
of that type of deals in which the free 
goods are furnished to the wholesaler by 
the manufacturer, inasmuch as over 70 
percent of the total volume distributed in 
deals was distributed by this particular 
form of deal. 

It is also of interest to observe how 

much the so-called free goods really 
amount to. It was found that for those 
deals for which the value of free goods 
could be calculated, that it amounted to 
14.4 percent of the list value of deals 
themselves. However, that is not the 
eccrrect basis for calculating this figure 
since it should be calculated on the basis 
of total volume of merchandise moved. 
When it is thus calculated it is found 
that the free goods represented to retail- 
ers the equivalent of 12.6 percent discount 
when they bought these deals. 
_ It would be very interesting to learn 
for the period of a year the exact percent 
of the wholesalers’ volume, which is rep- 
resented by deal transactions We have 
no accurate figures for that length of 
time but for some of the houses whose 
data we have for June and July of this 
year, we know that the sale by deals con- 
stituted approximately 8 or 8.5 percent 
of the total volume sold by those houses 
during those two months. It is impossible 
to determine with the facilities at our 
command and during the time we had, in 
how many instances these free deals rep- 
resented original shipping case lots of 
merchandise. We know that they did not 
in many instances. We know also that 
there is some shipping case merchandise 
sold that does not necessarily move in 
the form of deals, but it is altogether 
likely that less than this 8.5 percent of 
the total volume is distributed in the 
original shipping cases. 

These facts are in general the outstand- 
ing results of our study of the free deals 
as reported in bulletin 17. We are not 
necessarily making any recommendations. 
The attempt has been to state as clearly 
as possible and to interpret as accurately 
as we can the facts as they have become 
available to us. In any case, the re- 
sponsibility for determining policies on 
the basis of these facts must be placed 
entirely on the management of the whole- 
sale drug houses, 


President Penland:—Is there anyone 
present who cares to discuss the ad- 
dress by Dr. Ostlund? If not, it will 
be received and referred for publica- 
tion. 

The next regular order of business is 
the report of the committee on time 
and place of the next meeting, Walter 
V. Smith, chairman. 


1932 Meeting Place 


Walter V. Smith: The invitations for 
a place for holding our 1932 convention, 
presented at this meeting and handed to 
your committee on time and place, with 
the exception of one, were purely per- 
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functory, coming largely from the cham- 
bers of commerce and like organizations. 
The only definite proposal is that of 
inviting us to meet in Bermuda and this 
proposal, fully detailed, appealed to sev- 
eral members of your committee. The 
appeal is based upon its uniqueness, it 
being the first time that we have ever 
been invited to hold a convention out- 
side of the United States, other than 
Canada, and likewise the unusual! attrac- 
tiveness of the cost 

Your committee has a@letter in which 
it is proposed that a steamer leave New 
York on Saturday afternoon, arriving in 
Bermuda on Monday morning; leaving 
sermuda on the following Friday after- 
noon and arriving in New York on Sun- 
day morning. The entire cost is $127.50 
per person, Which includes the boat trip, 
head tax, hotel accommodations (includ- 
ing meals), an all-day trip around Ber- 
muda, and the banquet, as well as a re- 
turn of $5 to the committee on arrange- 
ments of the association for such addi- 
tional entertainment as might be desired. 
Although it is the desire of the com- 
mittee to comply with the wishes of the 
board of control, who have suggeste:! 
that the trip be deferred to some future 
date, We nevertheless feel that the con- 
vention should know what has been of- 
fered us by the Furness Line and the 
Hamilton Hotel of Bermuda, so that at 


some future date we may take advantage 
of their kind offer. 

In giving consideration to another place 
convention, the committee 
White Sulphur 


for the 1932 


agreed that Springs, at 





M. E. Sherman 


Chairman of Board of Control 


the Green Briar Hotel, can 
take care of our needs, 

The Green Briar Hotel has 700 rooms, 
with baths, and can take care of us be- 
tween the nineteenth and twenty-fifth of 
September, 1932,,that is, the week of the 
nineteenth. They have facilities for hold- 
ing entertainments and the banquet and 
their rates are very reasonable; namely, 
$18, $20 and $22 per day for two per- 
sons, on the American plan, meaning 
that the hotel bill for a man and _ his 
wife for a five-day trip to White Sul- 
phur Springs would be $100, including all 
meals. 

White Sulphur Springs is half way be- 
tween Washington and Cincinnati, on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, very 
conveniently located for our members in 
the Middle West, and much more so for 
those in the South and East. 

Therefore, your committee recommend 
that the convention be held at White Sul- 
phur Springs in the year 1932. 


adequately 


President Penland: You have heard 
the report of the committee, with the 
recommendation that our next conven- 
tion be held at White Sulphur Springs. 
Are you ready to act on the report of 
the committee? Those favoring the 
recommendation of the committee, 
please make it known by saying “Aye.” 


Opposed, “No.” The motion is car- 
ried. 

We will meet next year at White 
Sulphur. 

The next committee report is the 


committee on president’s address by 


Austin Waite! 


Report on President’s 
Recommendations 


Austin Waite: Your committee feels 
that it is most fortunate in having the 
privilege of commenting upon the very 
able report of our president and hopes it 
will be read and studied by every member 
and associate member. During a year 
fraught with the greatest hazards we 
have. yet experienced, he has carried on 
the work of the association intelligently 
and vigorously, never losing his spirit of 
optimism and his faith in our industry. 


Statistical Division 


Your committee approves the recom- 
mendation of the president that the sta- 
tistical division be continued along such 
lines as the board of control may dic- 
tate, and suggests that special emphasis 
be placed upon a study of the reduction 
of operating costs, and in a comparison 
with other lines. 

Profitless Lines 

We agree~with the principle, as sug- 
gested by, President Penland, that. the 
handling of. certain. lines. on..which the 
manufacturer does not allow adequate 








profit to the retailer and wholesaler, is 
economically unsound and every pressure 
that we may legally and reasonably em- 
ploy be used to exert our influence for 
the betterment of this condition. 


Legislative Activities 
The committee approves the president's 
recommendation that legislative activities 
designed to improve trade conditions be 
foliowed closely by the organization and, 
whenever advisable, these measures be 
given our united suppart. 


Group Meetings 

We agree that group meetings of whole- 
salers held frequently are desirable, at 
which time local problems should be open- 
ly and frankly discussed so that a spirit 
of better understanding wil) prevail. 

We commend the president upon this 
able report and his so ably carrying on 
the activities of this association and its 
convention, even though not enjoying his 
usual good health. It is the hope of this 
committee that Mr. Penland may enjoy 
many more years of fruitful as well as 
profitable activities and that he continues 
to give this association the benefits of his 
wide experience and able counsel 


President Penland: A motion is in 
order for the adoption of the report of 
the committee. 


W. J. Schieffelin, jr.: I so move. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and varried.) 


Dues Are Revised 


President Penland: Yesterday a res- 
olution from the board of control was 
presented having to do with the dues. 
Under the provision of the by-laws, 
this resolution had to carry over, and 
we will now take final action on it. 

Secretary Newcomb: Report ot fhe 
board of control relative to schedule 
of active membership ques! The board 
of control recommends article XI of 
the constitution be amended as fol- 
lows: Strike out the following words 
appearing after the word “fee” in the 
fourth line of Article XI, as it now ap- 
pears in the printed proceedings for 
1930 on page 388, “and annual dues of 
one hundred fifty dollars ($150). for 
those doing a total volume, based on 
net sales, of one million dollars ($1,- 
000,000) or less,” and substitute there- 
for the following, introduce after the 
word “fee”: “and annual dues of one 
hundred dollars ($100) for those doing 
a total volume, based on net sales, of 
five hundred thousand dollars ($500,- 
000,) or less, and for those doing be- 
tween five hundred thousand dollars 
($500,000) and one million dollars 
($1,000,000), one hundred fifty dollars 
($150.)” 

I move the final adoption now of this 
change in the constitution and by-laws. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Penland: The next will be 
a report o fthe board of control, M. E. 
Sherman, chairman. 


Board of Control Report 


M. E. Sherman: It is requested that 
the secretary read the report and make 
motions for the approval of the report 
as read. 


Secretary Newcomb: First the board 
submits the following resolutions:— 


Government Competition 


Whereas, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has sought to enlist 
its membership in a survey of the forms 
and extent of government competition in 
the fields of business enterprise and to 
lead the business interests of the country 
and their organizations in a continuous 
and ageressive effort to have the gov- 
ernment withdraw from existing compe- 
tition and against the government enter- 
ing upon further competition in any field, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, representing @ 
field that has been invaded by govern- 
ment, Federal, State and municipal, and 
subjected to drastic, unnecessary and un- 
wise regulation, hereby endorses the ac- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in the proposed survey of 
the competitive activities and tenders its 
co-operation in the proposed work. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


Products Liability Insurance 


Whereas, recent events in the drug in- 
dustry have emphasized the necessity that 
our members should protect themselves 
against the liabilities incurred by them 
in handling thousands of products not 
manufactured by them; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That to insure immunity from 
prosecution by the Federal! food and drug 
authorities on charges of misbranding or 
adulteration, every wholesale druggist 
should secure from the manufacturers 
whose goods he buys such guarantees as 
to purity and compliance with official 
standards as are specified in the food and 
drug law; and, further, that to protect 
himself against claims of damage done 
to consumers by goods he may handle, 
each wholesale druggist should carry 
adequate products liability insurance. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: The following 
resolution was not received in time to 
be acted upon by the board. Chairman 
Sherman requests you to consider it at 
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this time. It relates to the Capper- 


Kelly bill:— 
Capper-Kelly Bill 


Whereas, the so-called Capper-Kelly 
bill legalizing contracts between the pro- 
ducers of identified merchandise and their 
distributors for the maintenance of resale 
prices, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last session of Congress, 
will be reintroduced at the coming ses- 
sion in December next; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in annual conven- 
tion assembled, hereby reiterates its 
hearty endorsements of this measure and 
pledges its best efforts to secure the early 
passage thereof. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: Next are the re- 
ports of the board of control upon the 
reports of our several committees. These 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 


Credits and Collections 


The board of control recommends to the 
membership the careful consideration of 
the very able paper on credits and col- 
lections. The matters of both credits and 
collections are receiving most earnest 
consideration on the part of all executives 
at this time, and quite properly so 

The recommendations of the board last 
year may wel be repeated :— 
information of the 
Credit Men, par- 
interchange of 


1. Greater use of 
National Association of 
ticularly in the matter of 
credit information 

2. Standard credit report forms for use 
of salesmen. (The committee found that 
it was difficult to standardize forms and 
further investigation should be carried on 
by the incoming committee. ) 

3. The maintenance of a strict policy 
on accounts receivable. (The work of 
the committee on this subject is especially 
commended, with the further recommen- 
dation that this matter should be studied 
by local groups.) 

4. <A careful study of the retail credit 
survey of the United States Government. 

In addition to the above, we would 
urge most careful consideration be given 
to the matter referred to by the chairman 
of the committee as ‘‘Business Service,” 
wherein the credit department should 
aid and our own customers to 
analyze their operations before they reach 
the stage that they are beyond the help 
of their friends—also to help the retailer 
to a greater realization of the imporiance 
of the extension of credits on their part 
and the insistence that they should col ect 
accounts due them with the same regular- 
ity that they are expected to meet their 
own obligations. 


Your board further 
the incoming committee on 
collections be instructed to prepare a 
booklet for distribution to retail drug- 
gists which might well be entitled “How 
to Collect Consumer Accounts.” 


assist 


recommends that 
credits und 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


Druggists Research Bureau 


Your board of control is delighted with 
the splendid progress made by the Drug- 
gists’ Research Bureau. No more valu- 
able information has been furnish<ed our 
members through any of our endeavors 
than as by this burean. The intimate 
ana cordial relations with retail druggists 
thet are resulting from these contacts 
make this work priceless. 

The recommendation of that bureau 
that the N. W. D. A. continue to render 
the same financial support to the bureau 
this coming year as they have in the past 
year, was adopted by the uassoviation 
unanimously. The board joins the asso- 
ciation in recommending that funds com- 
parab'e to last year be appropriated dur- 
ing the coming year ‘to carry out this 
work 
the 


Secretary Newcomb: I 


adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


move 


Insurance 


Your board of control has surveyed and 
discussed the excellent report of the eom- 
r.ittee on insurance,-and agrees that the 
subject of employment insurance as now 
uvderstood in America shouid take no 
definite shape, but should be continually 
kept in mind by the members of the Na- 
tionai Wholesaie LDruggists’ Association, 


Ss» as not to be behind in anv forward 
elforts being made in this direction. 

The subject of products liability insur- 
ance has recently been called to our at- 
tention by the experiences of one or two 
of our members. The board recommends 
that the next committee on insurance 
study this subject and offer through the 
N. W. D. A. Bulletin as soon as practic- 
able, a sound and, if possible, standard 
basis for this protection, so that such in- 
surance po.iciesgs we may purchase shall 
be all-embracial? 

The 
other 


references made in this report to 
forms of insurance should be 
checked with the report itself, in order 
that its suggestions may be applied to 
each individual house as its needs appear 
to require. 

Secretary Newcomb: I the 
adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 


vote, and carried.) 


move 


Legislation 


It would be exceedingly difficult to brief 
or emphasize particular points of this re- 
port and equally presumptuous to at- 
tempt it. As usual, it is a most interest- 
ing one, brim full of important informa- 
tion, and it is recommended to _ the 
thoughtful consideration of each of our 
members 

We do, however, recommend particular- 
ly to those of our members operating a 
manufacturing department that portion 
of the report relating to the use of labels 
on products of their own manufacture 
which may have been in use for. many 
years. The obvious necessity for having 
such labels comply with all the rules and 
regulations of the food and drugs division. 
As Mr. Crounse so well puts it, “‘to be 
forwarned is to be forearmed.”’ 

It is also recommended that the board 
and the membership at large reaffirm our 
position on the Capper-Kelly bill for the 
protection of retail profits. 


Secretary Newcomb: I the 
adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 


vote, and carried.) 


move 


Manufacturers 


We are of the opinion that much abuse 
and demoralization of prices, both at 
wholesale and at retail, are the result of 
the promiscuous offering of free goods 
deals, opening, as it does, opportunities 
for dealers outside our own field to secure 
goods for other than drug channels. 

The board of control is very appreciz 
tive of the splendid accomplishment f 
this committee and for the time so gen- 
erously given to the study of this phase 
of the distribution problem. We believe 
that the standardization of methods in 
building and distribution of free goods 
deals entirely possible. We should like 
to recommend that in no case should 
the value of free goods exceed 1634 per- 
cent and that where and when possible 
manufacturers be urged, either on per- 
manent or seasonal offers to offer one 
free with eleven bottles as an original 
unit 

The board also recommends the adop- 
tion as a definite policy the discouraging 
of all charge-backs on all free goods 
deals where such charge-backs are a part 
of the deal. 

We should like to recommend that 
committee be requested to continue its 
study of the subject, with special refer- 
ence to the value of free goods deals as 
related to (1) Sales simulant; (2) the 
opportunity to maintain ‘a fictitious retail 
value on the merchandise offered; (3) the 
effect on cut prices; (4) channels through 
which such goods reach dealers other 
than wholesale and retail drug dealers. 


this 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


Proprietary Goods 


After careful consideration, we feel that 
the report submitted by the chairman of 
the committee on proprietary goods meets 
with the approval of the members of the 
board. 

We recommend that the essential fea- 
tures of this report be adopted by our 
members as being constructive. 

The board commends the work of the 
committee in determining the cost of dis- 
tributing various lines of toilet goods and 
proprietary medicines and recommends 
that this work be continued. 

Secretary Newcomb: I 
adoption. 


(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


move the 


The Ladies of the Convention at the Seaview Golf Club 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Research and Relations 


Your board of control commends Chair- 
man William Ochse of the committee on 
research and relations for the splendid 
and effective work during the year. Our 
wholesale members have expended ap- 
proximately $10,000 for the window dis- 
plays issued by the committee. The net 
cost to the association, after giving credit 
for the salable stock on hand, is approx- 
imately $1,700. The committee recom- 
mends in its report that the displays on 
hand be offered to our members next year 
and that no new displays be prepared for 
first aid week, the vacation season or 
Christmas next year. Each member of 
the association is urged to co-operate 
with the new committee in using up the 
available first-aid displays and vacation 
needs window strips on hand. 

The committee has carried out the in- 
structions of the association at its last 
meeting and is ready to offer beautiful 
Christmas displays for the coming holi- 
day season. The board urges your co- 
operation in disposing of this material. 

Your board concurs in the recommen- 
dation of the committee that no new dis- 
plays be contracted for next year, except- 
ing for pharmacy week The suggestion 
of the committee in this respect is ap- 
proved, with the additional suggestion to 
the new committee that consideration be 
given to the preparation of a pharmacy 
week window card approximate!y 20 by 
24 inches in size. lithographed in colors. 

In view of the economies effected by the 
committee and existing stocks on hand, 
your board concurs in the recommenda- 
tion by the committee that the new 
budget appropriation be cut proportion- 
ately 

Your board of control concurs in the 
recommendation of the committee that a 
rising vote of thanks be given Secretary 
Newcomb in appreciation of the splendid 
work which he has done 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 
adoption. 
(The motion 


vote, and carried.) 


Salesmen and Selling Methods 


studying this 


was seconded, put to a 


After carefully report, it 
is the opinion of our members that the 
suggestions are sound and well founded. 
It is a splendid report and should be care- 
fully read by every member. 

The sales department appears to find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain volume 
at an economical figure. partly due to the 
activities of the direct-selling manufac- 
turers, whose costs of distribution are in 
excess of the wholesale drugs : The 
selling expense s one of great import- 
ance: therefore, careful consideration 
should be given to the unprofitable terri- 


tories. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 


adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


Special Lines 


Your board of control commends the 
chairman of this committee for one of the 
most thoughtful and constructive reports 
submitted. It contains a number of def- 
inite suggestions. From these, your board 
submits the fol!owing for special consider- 
ation: 

(a) That most 
sales’ of proprietary 
ically unsound 

(b) That wholesale druggists should 
push free deals of easily-salable standard 
merchandise that is profitable to the re- 
tailer. 3y so doing. the average line ex- 
tension is greatly increased. 

(c) That special attention 
given this year to the $1 retail 
item for Christmas sale. 

(d) Your attention is particularly called 
to the following brief paragraph:—‘‘In 
each wholesale house are numerous sun- 
dry items which offer this opportunity of 
making a satisfactory margin. These are 
the items to which your committee on 
special lines should give due considera- 
tion and thought. Here rests the answer 
to the future. Will you continue to grow 
and pay dividends. or will you allow some 
other concern to take from you the pay- 
ing part of your business? In the hands 
of your sundry managers rests your suc- 


cess or failure! 


“combination 
items are econom- 


so-called 


should be 
novelty 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 
adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, 


vote, and carried.) 


Uniform Accounting 


This splendid report should be read by 
our entire membership, and we also rec- 
ommend that each associate and active 
member study carefully the bulletins pub- 


put toa 


lished by the statistical division, especi- 
ally bulletin No. 16—‘‘Wholesale Drug Dis- 
tribution Cost in 1930°’—and bulletin No. 
17—“‘The Distribution of Free Deals by 
Service Wholesale Druggists.”’ 

The board of control approves the rec- 
ommendation of the committee that our 
book entitled ‘‘Distribution Through the 
Drug Trade,’ printed in 1925, be revised 
and enlarged along the lines suggested. 

The board recommends that Mr. Ost- 
lund be retained in order that his services 
may be available for the association for 
this coming year. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 
adoption. 
(The motion was seconded, put toa 


vote, and carried.) 
Secretary’s Report 


Our secretary informs us in his report 
that there are thirty-three associate mem- 
bers who are delin-uent or whose resig- 
nations have not been accepted whom it 
is desirous to retain as associate members. 
Your board recommends that every effort 
be made to hold these members in the 
association and believes that the active 
membership can be of material assistance 
in influencing the associate members to 
withdraw their resignations. The board 
of control also recommends that the new 
assoc‘ate membership committee continue 
its efforts to interest manufacturers who 
are not members of the association 

Your board has given consideration to 
the reduction of dues of the houses of 
smatlet volume and its recommen- 
dation presented elsewhere. 


sales 
wil be 
The suggestion of our secretary that 
there be created the office of honorary 
president, and that article II of our con- 
stitution be amended so as to make this 
he approval of your board. 
urged to use their in- 
ereater adoption and 
PD. A. standard price 
and invoice form. 


possible, hes t 

All members are 
fluence to secure a 
use of the N. W 
ecard, catalog page, 

Your secretary reports the publication 
and distribution of a large variety of 
volume of printed matter. A considerable 
outlay of time and money has gone into 
this activity Your board believes that 
eareful consideration should be given to 
the usefulness of each of these publica- 
tions to insure that unnecessary outlay 
is being avoided 

The attendance of our secretary aft 
meetings of local groups of wholesalers 
throughont the country has been of great 
value Your board recommends these 
visits be continued. 

Many manufacturers heve 
the opportunity of discussing 
secretary prob!ems of distribution. These 
contacts work toward a better under- 
standing by the menufacturer of the prob- 
lems of the wholesaler and should be en- 
covraged. 

The report of our secretary records his 
visits with many of the organizations 
in the drug industry, and especially his 
contacts with the retail drug associations 
in many parts of the country. Attendance 
at these association meetings is of great 
value to our members and our secretary’s 
activity along these lines should be con- 
tinued 

Our secretary points out that under 
present disturbed conditions, when unfair 
trade practices are considerably in evi- 
dence, there is a grave danger of the 
Federal government stepping in to regu- 
lar business. Your board feels that this 
would be an undesirable development and 
that it would not help to solve the prob- 
lems now before us. 

The subiect of the manufacturer reduc- 
ing his discounts to the wholesaler is 
brought to your attention by our secre- 
tary. Your board feels that such reduc- 
tions shou'd be vigorously resisted until 
such time as it can be satisfactori!y dem- 
onstrated that the items upon which the 
discounts are to be reduced will still pay 
the wholesaler an adequate profit. 

Our secretary suggests that the board 
of control meet with the executive boards 
of the various drug manufacturing groups. 
Such conferences would unauestionably 
result in a better understanding of the 
problems confronting each group by the 
other and should work to the benefit of 
the entire industry. We recommend that 
the board of control in its discretion be 
authorized to meet jointly with the execu- 
tive boards of other national associations 
in the drug industry. 


requested 
with our 


Secretary Newcomb: I move the 
adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, 
vote, and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: I now move the 
adoption as a whole of the report of 
the board of control. 

(The motion was seconded, 
vote, and carried.) 

President Penland: The next order of 


put toa 


put toa 
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business is the election of officers. I 
will ask the secretary to read the nom- 
inations. 


The Election 


Secretary Newcomb: The following re- 
port of the nominating committee having 


been presented at the last session and 
properly held over until this session, is 
now presented for final action. 


The nominees as reported by the com- 
mittee are as follows:— 

For president, Roblin H. Davis. 

“a first vice-president, Henry Bower- 
find. 





For second vice-president, Allen D. 
Berry. 
For third vice-president, Charles A. 
Loring. 
For fourth vice-president, Lee Wilson 


Hutchins. 
For fifth vice-president, P. A. Hayes. 
For board members for three-year term, 


C. J. De Woody, Jesse Wynne, and Carl 
F. G. Meyer. 
Mr. President, unless there are addi- 


tional nominations from the floor, I move 
you that we proceed with the election. 

President Penland: Are there any 
nominations from the floor? If not, 
we will proceed with the _ election. 
What is the wish of the members? Do 
you want to vote on the committee’s 
report or do you want to vote by ac- 
clamation, or what is the pleasure of 
the membership? May we have a mo- 
tion? 

Mr. Martin: I move it be by acclama- 
tion. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

President Penland: We will now ask 
for a motion instructing the secretary 
to cast the vote of the convention. 

Mr. Schiff: I so move. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: 
the unanimous ballot of 
tion for the election of the following 
nominees for offices, as indicated:— 

For president, Roblin H. Davis. 


I hereby 
this associa- 


cast 


For first vice-president, Henry Bower- 
find. 

For second vice-president, Allen D. 
Berry. 

For third vice-president, Charles A. 
Loring. 

For fourth vice-president, Lee Wilson 


Hutchins. 
For fifth vice-president, P. A. Hayes. 
For board members for three-year term, 
Cc. J. De Woody, Jesse Wynne, and Carl 
F. G. Meyer. 


President Penland: The next order 
of business is the report of the com- 


mittee on thanks. I believe that comes 
up this evening at the banquet. 

New business. Is there any new 
business to come before the associa- 
tion? 

Secretary Newcomb: I have a num- 
ber of communications to present. It 
will only take a second, 


I have two communications; 
addressed to our president :— 

Executive committee of the Texas Phar- 
maceutical Association in session extends 
personal greetings to the Texas president 
and best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion.—Walter D. Adams, secretary, Texas 
Pharmaceutical Association, 


one is 






Mr. Adams is also president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
A telegram addressed to Roblin H. Da- 
vis:— 

I am assured by special information 
just received of your unanimous nomina- 
tion for president, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and want to voice 
my great pleasure in seeing that unani- 
mous selection of your good self will now 
be due recognition of your many years 
of unselfish labors for the best accom- 
plishments of the organization. Cordial 
greetings.—L. N. Brunswig. 


President Penland: Is there anyone 
in the room who has anything to bring 
up under the heading of new business? 


If not, we will proceed with the in- 
stallation of officers. 

I am going to ask W. A. Hover and 
Ludwig Schiff if they won't kindly 


escort the newly elected president to 
the platform. 

(The audience arose and applauded 
when Mr. Davis was escorted to the 


platform by Mr. Hover and Mr. Schiff.) 


Officers Installed 


W. A. Hover: I regard it as a 
privilege to have been called 
escort Mr. Davis to this platform 


deep 


upon to 


I want you to know I respect Mr. Davis, 
not only on account of his size, but 
deeply respect him as a man and a 
friend!y competitor. It is indeed with 
great pleasure that I am able to present 
Mr. Davis as your presiding officer for 
the ensuing year, and I bespeak for him 


the hearty co-operation of every member 
of our organization. 

President Penland: Mr. Davis, because 
of your many years of faithful and un- 
selfish service you have been unanimously 
e'ected by the membership of this associa- 


tion to the position of president for the 
ensuing year. Since our meeting a year 
ago in Chicago I feel that my life has 
been greatly enriched because of the 


added opportunity it gave me to come in 


The Entertainment 


sessions are of 
conventions, and 
Wholesale 
excep- 


Although business 
first importance at 
meetings of the National 
Druggists Association are no 
tion, sufficient time is always provided 
for an entertainment program to afford 
members and guests relaxation and an 
opportunity to meet with one another 
socially. 

cannot be paid to 
arrangements and 
by Harry J. 


much credit 
committee on 
entertainment, headed 
Schnell, president and general man- 
ager of the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter and The Druggists Circular, as 
general chairman, and to the ladies’ 
committee under the capable leadership 
of Mr. Schnell’s daughter, Mrs. William 
Stuart Auchincloss, as chairman, 
Commencing with the concert on 
Sunday night and ending with the car- 
nival Thursday night, every activity 
on the week’s program had been care- 
fully planned in advance, and the 
splendid execution of these plans testi- 


Too 
the 


fies to the executive abilities of Mr. 
Schnell and his daughter and the 
whole-hearted co-operation accorded 


them by each committee member. 


The Men’s Committee 


The men’s committee was made up 
as follows: Harry J. Schnell, chairman; 
H. W. Adkins, Druggists’ Supply Corp., 
New York; L. J. Auerbacher, The Dry 
Milk Co., Inc., New York; Wm. Stuart 
Auchinloss, The Druggists Circular, N. 
Y.; Max Bakst, Bakst Brothers, New 
York; E. H. Bobst, Hoffman-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J.; T. Sherwvod Boyd, 
Northam Warren Corp., N. Y.; W. D 
Canaday, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
N. Y.; J. C. Chilcott, The Maltine Co., 
New York; R. A, Clark, J. T. Baker 
Chem. Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; Aglar 
Cook, Topics Publishing Co., New York; 
E. W. Garbish, Cellulose Products Co., 
New York; A. J. Geer, Geer Drug Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; A. H. Gerndt, H. 
Clay Glover Company, Inc., New York; 
Thomas E. Hicks, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Edmund. Hoff- 
man, jr.. American Can Company, New 
York; Charles L. Huisking, Charles L. 
Huisking & Co., Inc., New York; J. H. 
Jacobsohn, McKesson - Gibson - Snow 
Company, Inc. New York; James J. 
Kerrigan, Me1_k & Co., Inc., New York; 
Fredk. H. Leonhardt, Fritzsche Bros., 
Inc., New York; Chas. A. Loring, Gil- 
man Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
H. C. Lovis, Seabury & Johnson, New 
York; F. J. McDonough, The New York 





Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; P. C. Magnus, Magnus, Ma- 
bee & Reynard, Inc., New York; Her- 
bert R. Mayes, The American Druggist, 
New York; S. Barksdale Penick, S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York; J. C. Robin- 


son, Merck & Co., Dallas, Texas; Wm. 
J. Schieffelin, jr., Schieffelin & Co., 
New York; E. D. Slater, U. S. Indus- 


trial Alcohol Co., New York; Walter V. 
Smith, Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Jean E. 
Speckel, McKesson-Gibson-Snow Co., 
Inc., New York; Montaigu M. Sterling, 
EK. Fougera & Co., New York; Capt. A. 
A. Teeter, Charles Pfizer & Co., New 
York; W. Leland Thompson, John L 
Thompson Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
A. A. Wassercheid, Mallinckrodt Chem. 
Wks., N. Y.; Edward Zink, Eli Lilly & 
Co., New York. 

The Ladies’ Committee 


The ladies enjoyed programs of 
bridge, luncheons, teas and roller chair 
rides during the week besides the regu- 
lar convention entertainment program. 
Associated with Mrs. Auchincloss ‘1s 
members of the ladies’ entertainment 
committee were the following: Mrs. H. 
D. Adkins, Mrs. L. J. Auerbacher, Mrs. 
Elmer H. Bobst, Mrs. T. Sherwood Boyd. 
Mrs. W. D. Canaday, Mrs. J. C. Chil- 
cott, Mrs. R. A. Clark, Mrs. A. J. Geer, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Hicks, Mrs. Edmund 
Hoffman, jr., Mrs. F. E. Holliday, Mrs. 
Charles L. Huisking, Mrs. H. H. Jacob- 
sohn, Mrs. Warner James, Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Leonhardt, Mrs. C. H. Littell; 
Mrs. Charles A. Loring, Mrs. Percy C. 
Magnus, Mrs. F. J. McDonough, Mrs. 
Thurston Merrell, Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, 
Mrs. S. Barksdale Penick, Mrs. 8S. Barks- 
dale Penick, jr., Mrs. Durbin Richard- 
son, Mrs. John C. Robinson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Schieffelin, Mrs. Walter V. 
Smith, Mrs. Jean E. Sprecel, Mrs. A. A. 
Teeter, Mrs. W. L. Thompson, Mrs. A. 
A. Wassercheid, and Mrs. Edward Zink. 


Tea for Ladies’ Committee 


Mrs. Penland, mother of the presi- 
dent, was the guest of honor at a tea 
given to the members of the ladies’ 
committee Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Auchincloss was the hostess and Chair- 
man Schnell, by invitation, outlined 
the various feature on the program. 
The excellent spirit of co-operation 
manifested by the committee and the 
enthusiastic support of each member 
were responsible in no small way for 
the success of the ladies’ entertain- 
ment this year under the direction of 
Mrs. Auchincloss. 
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contact with our members, both active 
and associate. I am sure that you, too, 
will find great pleasure in the contacts 
you will have with many during the com- 
ing year. 

I realize, of course, this is a great 
responsibility, but you have a secretary 
who is a dynamo of energy and an untir- 
ing worker, and you will have to lean on 
him quite liberally for the work of the 
coming year. 

I take pleasure in presenting you with 
this gavel, sir; with it I want to wish 
you the very best of success in the ensu- 
ing year. 


(Mr. Davis took the chair.) 
President Davis: Gentiemen, please sit 
down. 


1 would be foolish to say that I did not 
appreciate the honor you have given me. 
It would be a silly thing for me not to 
feel deeply the kind words of my good 
friend, Mr. Hover. I appreciate what he 
said perhaps more than I can say. 

In these days of economy, I think econ- 
omy of words is desirable. I have no in- 
tention of saying more than to thank you 
and to point out in words of an old plati- 


tude that divided we fall, but united we 
stand, and I expect this association and 
all its elements to stand unitedly behind 


your officers and your board of control. 
Thank you very much 


I will ask Mr. Martin and Mr. Judd to 
escort the vice-presidents :—Mr. Bower- 
find is not here; Mr. Berry, Mr. Loring, 


Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Hayes. 
(Mr. Martin and Mr. Judd escorted the 
vice-presidents to the front of the room.) 


Cc. S. Martin: Mr. Bowerfind and Mr. 
Berry are not present. 
We present to you your vice-presidents 


for the coming year, and bespeak for them 


your cordial and hearty support. 
President Davis: Mr. Hayes, will you 
address. the association, please? 


P. A. Hayes 
started off his 


The president has already 
policy in saying that he 
would use economy in words, so I am go- 
ing to say I appreciate this honor and 
want to tell you, Mr. President, you can 
call on me if you need any work done, 
and I will be glad to do anything I can 
President Davis: Mr. Loring! 


Charles Loring: Anyone who has been 
associated, as I have had the privilege, 
with this grand old organization tor 
twenty years, cannot but feel highly hon- 


ored when he is admitted to your official 
farnily 

Mr. President, I pledge you my support 
to your whole staff for anything I may do 
the coming year 


President Davis: Mr. Hutchins! 


Lee Wilson Hutchins: I am the last one, 
of course, and all the sentiments have 
been expressed. 1 wish you success, and 


I will pledge my support also, sir, to do 
anything I can for you 

President Davis: I will ask Tom Duff 
and W. G. Allen to please escort to the 





ed members of 
J. De Woody, 
Meyer. 





platform the newly el 
the board of control, 
Jesse Wynne and Carl F. G. 





(Mr. De Woody, Mr. Wynne and Mr. 
Meyer were escorted to the front of the 
room by Mr. Duff and Mr. Allen.) 

President Davis: Mr. Duff, will you pre- 
Sent these gentlemen to the association, 
please? 

Tom Duff: I am very pleased to intro- 
duce to you the three incoming members 
of the board of control, Carl F. G, Meyer, 
J. C. De Woody, and Jesse Wynne. 

President Davis: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Duff. 

Mr. Meyer said to me if I didn’t want 
to make a speech about Colorado and the 


snow-capped peaks and the wonderful 
country out there, if he had an oppor- 
tunity, he would like to say something 


about the Forty-ninth State. Carl! 


Carl F. G. Meyer: This does give me 
an opportunity. I want to say that I 
have heard our new president make 
speeches that would bring tears to the 
eyes. But your board of control, Mr. 
President, has met in executive session 
behind your back while you were being 


inducted into office, and they have pledged 
each other not only their best support 
to you, but they are going to do every- 
thing to keep you mighty busy. Much 
success to you. 

President Davis: Mr. De 
you address the association? 

Cc. J. De Woody: I feel deeply the honor 
conferred upon me, and I hope I can help 


Woody, will 


the association. In whatever way I can, 
I will be glad to do it. I pledge you my 
support. 

President Davis: Mr. Wynne! 


Jesse Wynne I am deeply honored at 
the honor you have given me and I pledge 
you my support, sir. 


Retiring Officers Thanked 

President Davis: The next 
business will be thanks to 
ing officers. 

W. J. Schieffelin, jr.: You are going 
to hear my voice again tonight at the 


order of 
the retir- 


banquet, at least I hope you are go- 
ing to hear it, and I look forward to 
further words of appreciation at that 


time, but at this session I am sure that 
I voice the unanimous feeling of our 
whole association in expressing thanks 
and gratitude to the retiring officers 
who have carried so well through this 
past difficult year. I am proud, there- 
fore, to make the motion of thanks 
and gratitude to the retiring officers. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried unanimously.) 

President Davis: Is there any fur- 
ther business, gentlemen? If not, a 
motion to adjourn is in order. 


Mr. Brunswig: I move we adjourn. 
(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. The meeting was adjourned at 


12:45 p. m.) 


Side of the Meeting 


Committee Breakfast 


On Monday morning, October 19, all 
of the members of the mens’ committee 
met with Chairman Schnell at break- 
fast in the Japanese Tea Room at 8:00 
o'clock. Details of the program for the 
days which were to follow were dis- 
cussed and members of the committee 
entered enthusiastically into the spirit 
of the work, contributing full support 
to the program. 

The weather, of necessity a great 
factor in the success of an entertain- 
ment program which includes automo- 


Harry J. Schnell, General Chairman 

of the Committee on Arrangements and 

Entertainment, and His Daughter, Jean 

(Mrs. W. S. Auchincloss), Chairman of 
the Ladies Committee. 


bile trips, roller chair rides, golf tour- 
nament and other features which re- 
quire leaving the hotel, was ideal dur- 
ing the entire week. 

The features of 
program this year were 
outstanding. Not only were the en- 
tertainers themselves of the highest 
type, real artists in their respective 
fields, but the character of their offer- 
ings were such as to appeal to the 
most cultured audiences. Members and 


entertainment 
particulariy 


the 





guests praised the entertainments on 
every hand and the artists also voiced 
their admiration for the appreciative 
audiences with which they were fa- 
vored, 


Sunday Night Concert 


The announced program opened Sun- 
day night, October 18, with a concert 
in the main lobby of the Ambassador 
hotel. This concert was given by the 
concert orchestra of the hotel and the 
Adelphia quartette, of Philadelphia. 

The orchestra offered a program in- 
cluding selections from “Eileen,” fav- 
orite comic opera of Herbert; “Estrel- 
lita,” y Ponce; “Tango,” by Krousse; 
“Madame Butterfly,” by Puccini; 
“Farewell to Cucullain,” by Kreisler; 
and “Czardas,” by Monti. The Adel- 
phia quartette interspersed the orches- 
tral program with selections of cur- 
rent popular nature, including “Roll on 
Mississippi, Roll on’; “One Alone”; 
“Let’s Get Friendly”; “Barcelona”; 
“There Ought to Be a Moonlight Sav- 
ing Time”; “Anchors Aweigh”; ‘Deep 
in My Heart”; “Bells of the Sea” and 
“Your Land and My Land.” The con- 
cert was most successful from an ar- 
tistic point of view and at its close 
members and guests were afforded an 
opportunity to renew old acquain- 
tances and make new ones. 


Roller Chair Ride 


Following the opening session of the 
convention on Monday morning, which 


was attended by a large number of 
women, the ladies were taken for a 
roller chair ride along the world-fa- 
mous boardwalk. 

Frank J. McDonough served as 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the outing in the absence of L. J. 
Auerbacher, who was unable to be 
present on account of illness. He was 


E. Speckel, Thomas E. 
H. Jacobsohn. 


assisted by J. 
Hicks and J. 


Water Carnival 


water carnival for men and 
was held in the pool of the 
hotel Monday afternoon. Spectators 
were entertained by dance music be- 
tween the events and following the 
competition witnessed an excellent ex- 
hibition of plain and fancy diving and 
swimming. 

The carnival was held under the di- 
rection of William Stuart Auchincloss, 
chairman, assisted by J. C. Chilcott, 
A. H. Gerndt, Edmund Hoffman, jr., 
Herbert R. Mayes, Mrs. S. B. Penick, 
jr.. and Mrs. J. C. Chilcott. Winners 


The 
women 
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of the various events and their prizes 


were as follows:- 


Women’s Events 


Free style, twenty yards, won by 
Miss Margaret P. Carter, of Baltimore, 
with Miss Frances Gilbert, of Portland, 
Maine, a close second. Balloon race, 
twenty yards, won by Miss Gilbert, fol- 
lowed by Miss Carter and Mrs. I. K. 
Fearn, of Chicago, Illinois. Candle 
race, twenty yards, won by Miss Gil- 
bert, followed by Mrs. H. W. Adkins, 
of New York, and Mrs. T. E. Hicks, of 
New Brunswick, N. J. Egg and spoon 
race, won by Miss Carter, followed by 
Miss Gilbert and Mrs. Fearn. Miss 
Carter was presented with a jade 
necklace; Miss Gilbert with a Kodak 
ensemble, donated by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company; Mrs. Fearn with a 
beautiful toiletry set, donated by Bour- 
jois, Inc.; Mrs. Adkins with a camera 
and case of ostrich leather, donated by 
the Agfa-Ansco Company, and Mrs. 
Hicks with a costume bracelet. 


Men’s Events 


Free Style, twenty yards, won by C. 
F. G. Meyer, jr., of St. Louis, with E. 
S. Hillman, of New York City, a close 
second. Candle race, twenty yards, 
won by C. E. Emery, of Baltimore, 
the only contestant to finish with his 
candle lighted. Blindfold race, twenty 
yards, won by Mr. Hillman, followed 
by Messrs. Meyer and Emery. Egg and 
Spoon race, won by J. C. Chilcott, of 
Madison, N. J., followed by Mr. Meyer 
and W. J. Andree, of New York City. 
Mr. Meyer was presented with an ash 
tray and lighter set; Mr. Chilcott with 
a pewter preference chest; Mr. Emery 
with a poker set: and Mr. Hillman 
with a roulette outfit. 


Mixed Relay 


The mixed relay was won by the 
team composed of Miss Carter and the 
Messrs. Hillman and Emery, followed 
by teams composed of Miss Gilbert and 
the Messrs. Meyer and H. Luly, of St. 
Louis; and Mrs. Hicks with the 
Messrs. Andree and E. A. Haggerty, of 
New York. Miss Carter was presented 
with a set of jade earrings, the Messrs. 
Hillman and Emery with a set of cuff 
links each. 


Swimming Exhibition 


The swimming and diving exhibition, 
an added feature, under the direction 
of Miss. Ada Taylor, of the Hotel 
Chelsea, afforded members and guests 
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demonstrated the stroke in which she 
excels and sixteen other masters in 
the art of swimming and diving par- 
ticipated in exhibitions of racing starts, 
the breast stroke, crawl, side stroke, 
back stroke and the tandem. One of 
the most interesting exhibitions por- 
trayed the development of swimming 
from the crude dog paddle through 
the American crawl, one of the most 
difficult strokes to master. 


Reception to President 


The outstanding social function of 
each annual gathering of N. W. D. A. 
is the reception tendered to its presi- 
dent Monday evening. 

At eight-thirty beautifully gowned 
women and men in formal evening 
dress gathered on the spacious Pacific 
avenue porch of the Ambassador where 
the reception in honor of President 
James M. Penland and his mother was 
to be held. 

Those who received with President 
Penland and his mother were: Harry J. 
Schnell, Mrs. Jean Schne!l, Auchin- 
closs, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Groover, Mr. C. 
Mahlon Kline, Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin L. Newcomb. Mrs. Auchin- 
closs presented the members to Presi- 
dent, who in turn presented them to 
others in the receiving line. The ladies 
earried large bouquets of dahlias in 
contrasting colors to their gowns, and 
the picture thus presented was one of 
rare beauty. 

Following the reception, members 
and guests gathered in the Venetian 
room where they were entertained by 
Antonio and Catalino Cansino, Spanish 
dancers, and to the music of an excel- 
lent orchestra danced until well after 
midnight. The committee in charge of 
the reception was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Thos. E. Hicks, Andrew J. 
Geer, J. C. Chilcott, R. A. Clark, E. W. 
Garbish, James J. Kerrigan, Percy C. 
Magnus, E. D. Slater, A. A. Wasser- 
scheid, Max Bakst and T. Sherwood 
Boyd. 


Seaview Luncheon Bridge 


Automobiles provided by the com- 
mittee left the hotel at 12:30 p. m. 
Tuesday for the Seaview Golf Club, 
where luncheon was served to the 
ladies at one o’clock. During the lun- 
cheon Mrs. Auchincloss announced the 
rules governing both contract and auc- 
tion and told about the prizes. 

Play began at 2:30, the committee in 
charge of the luncheon and bridge con- 
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Mrs. Wm. J. Schieffelin, jr., Mrs. Thur- 
ston Merrell, Mrs. E. L. Newcomb and 
Mrs. C. S. Littell. The men’s commit- 
tee who assisted consisted of S. B. 
Penick, chairman: T. Sherwood Boyé, 
E. W. Garbish, Edmund Hoffman, jr., 
E. D. Slater Jean E. Speckel, A. A. 
Wasserscheid and Edward Zink. 

The winners of the prizes and their 
scores were as follows: Auction—Mrs. 
H. R. Shehan .2,191; Mrs. C. Frank 
Cantwell, 1,713; Mrs. S. Massingham, 
1,884; Mrs. Harry Hagy, 1,848; Mrs. C. 
C. Carter, 1,579; Mrs. E. A. Reed, 1,432; 
Mrs. Henry J. Sage, 1,292; Mrs. Irving 
K. Fearn, 1,242. 

Contract—Mrs. A. J. Geer, 3,950; Mrs. 
Chas. S. Littell, 3,845: Mrs. J. G. Hoef- 
lich, 3,380; Mrs. Herbert Price, 3,375; 
Mrs. G. C. Read 3,315; Mrs. R. A. Clark, 
3,285; and Mrs. G. B. Hafer, 2,324. 

The prizes consisted of two sets of 
toiletries, donated by Bourjois, Inc.; 
two cameras, donated by the Eastman 
Kodak Company; two manicure sets, 
donated by Coty, Inc.; two doeskin 
pocketbooks, two pewter lamps, a 
traveling clock, a jade necklace, a rose- 
quartz necklace, a black enamel filigree 
bracelet and a gold Empress Eugenie 
pendant, furnished by the committee. 


Golf Tournament 


The golfers met in the lobby of the 
hotel Tuesday afternoon and traveled 
to the Seaview Golf Club by bus to 
participate in the golf tournament,, an 
annual event. At the club they were en- 
tertained by the committee at luncheon 
and play began at one o'clock. 

The tournament was managed by 
Aglar Cook, chairman, assisted by Wil- 
liam Stuart Auchincloss, James J. Ker- 
rigan, Frank J. McDonough, E. D. 
Slater. Their efforts, coupled with the 
fact that the weather was delightful 
and the greens in excellent condition, 
made the competition a most enjoyable 
feature of the entertainment program. 

The “Drug Topics” silver loving cup, 
awarded to the player who turns in 
the lowest net score, was won by R. R. 
Patch, 92-25-67. Kayton Smith won 
the wrist watch for low gross of the 
entire tournament with a score of 76. 
George St. John and S. T. McGiveran 
won the camera donated by the East- 
man Kodak Company and umbrelia 
respectively for the greatest number of 
pars, each making six. J. H. Jacob- 
sohn won the golf umbrella for the 
highest score, turning in a 159. Other 
prize winners are as follows: 


First low net, W. R. Andler, 89-19-70, 
dressing gown. 

Second low net, George 
13-72, chamois coat. 


Second Flight 


Walter Brunswig, 99, 


Kaufman, 85- 


First low gross, 
set of golf clubs. 

Second low gross, R. T. 
flask. 

First low net, H. 
traveling clock. 

Second low net, A. H. Rowe, 102-27-75, 
movie camera donated the Agfa Ansco 


Corporation. 
Third Flight 


low gross, R. K. Snow, 108, flask 


Griffith, 99, 


A. Stebbins, 100-25-75, 


First 
set. 

Second low gross, L. 
leather wallet. 

First low net, 
sweater. 

Second low net, E. F. 
79, bridge set. 


R. Sandahl, 108, 


Nelson Howe, 108-30-78, 


Ebberts, 108,29- 


Tuesday evening was given over to 
a dance and entertainment in the 
Renaissance room of the Ambassador. 
Members and guests were entertained 
by Madeline Patrice, violinist and so- 
prano; Georgia Ingraham, classical 
dancer, and Florence May, accordion- 
ist. Dancing followed the program, 


Bridge at Ambassador 


delightful tea and 
was held Wednesday at 3.30 p.m. in 
the Japanese Tea Room of the Am- 
bassador hotel. Prizes awarded to 
winners at each table consisted of 
pewter muffineers provided by the 
committee. 

After the bridge tea 
long table artistically arranged was 
presided over by Mrs. Penland and 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, jr., who 
poured. Acting as floaters were Mrs. 
Thurston Merrell, Mrs. S. B. Penick, 
jr.: Mrs. J. C. Chilcott, and Mrs. Jean 
Schnell Auchincloss. Mrs. H. W. Ad- 
kins headed the committee in charge 
of the tea and bridge, assisted by Mrs. 

A. Clark, Mrs. Edmund Hoffman, 
Mrs. Charles L. Huisking, Mrs. S. 
Penick, and Mrs. Edward Zink. 


Musical Entertainment 


The Renaissance room of the Am- 
bassador was crowded at 8.30 p.m. 
Wednesday evening in anticipation of 
the rare treat in store, and as the 
artists featured on the program ap- 
peared they were given tremendous 
receptions. 

Miss Carmella Ponselle, Prima Don- 
na Mezzo Soprano of the Metropolitan 


A most bridge 


was served. A 


First Flight 
First low gross, Durbin Richardson, 84, 
set of golf clubs. ° 
Second low gross, C. D. Bailey, 85, rug. 


Opera Company, of New York, and Mr. 
Yasha Bunchuk, ’Cellist and Conductor 
of the Capitol Theatre Grand Or- 
chestra, New York, entertained for 


sisted of Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, 
chairman, in place of Mrs. Charles A. 
Loring, who was unable to be present; 
Mrs. J. C. Chilcott, Mrs. T. E. Hicks, 


of the association an opportunity to 
view the skill of champions in various 
aquatic events. Miss Ruth Thomas, 
1924 Olympic Breast Stroke Champion, 
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more than two hours, charming their 
large audience and taking encore after 
encore. Miss Ponselle included in her 
program “Se II Ciel Me Divide” by 
Puccinni, ‘“Mandoline’” by Debussy, 
“Zueignung” by Strauss, “Hymne So- 
leil’” by Georges, “Aria—O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos” by Verdi, “To the 
Sun” by Curran, “Invocation to Eros” 
by Kursteiner, “A Cradle Song” by 
Clutsam, and “Hills” by La Forge. 
Among her numerous encores were “O 
Sole Mio” and many other old fav- 
orites. She demonstrated not only 
tonal qualities which have made her 
admired in musical circles but also a 
delicately keen expression which de- 
noted years of study and which won 
for her a place in the hearts of her 
listeners. 

Mr. Bunehuk included in his program 
“Sonata” by Ecless, “Spanish Serenade” 
by Glazounew, “Gavotte” by. Lully, 
“Kol Nidre” by Bruch, “‘Traumerei”’ by 
Schumann, “Scherzo” by Van Goens, 
“Ave Maria’ by Schubert, accompany- 


ing Miss Ponselle, “Poeme” by Fi- 
bisch, and “Orientale’ by Cui. Mr. 
Bunchuk’s performance was exceed- 


ingly well received, his magnificent 
art and interpretative ability combined 
with his remarkable technique being 
keenly appreciated. 


Honor Thomas A. Edison 

Promptly at ten o’clock, the program 
was halted and Chairman Harry J. 
Schnell mounted the platform and an- 
nounced that the President of the 
United States had suggested that as 
a@ personal tribute to the memory of 
that great benefactor of humanity, 
Thomas Alva Edison, whose funeral 
was held that afternoon, all lights 
be extinguished at ten o'clock for the 
period of one minute. It is now ten 
o’clock, said Mr. Schnell, and in com- 
pliance with our President’s suggestion 


the lights in this room will be ex- 
tinguished. Following the minute of 
darkness, Mr. Bunchuk played “Eve- 


ning Star” in memory of Mr. Edison. 

Miss Ponselle and Mr. Bunchuk were 
accompanied by Miss Helen Chase on 
the Knabe piano. The concert com- 
mittee was headed by Edward Zink, 
assisted by H. W. Adkins, A. H. 
Gerndt, Charles L. Huisking, S. Barks- 
dale Penick, T. E. Hicks, William Jay 
Schieffelin, jr.. and Herbert R. Mayes. 

At the close of the concert, members 
and guests gathered in the Venetian 
oom and enjoyed dancing until a late 


hour. 
Roller Chair Ride 


On Thursday afternoon the ladies 
were taken on another roller chair 
ride along the boardwalk and prac- 
tically all the ladies in attendance 
availed themselves of this opportunity 
for rest and relaxation in the warm 
sunlight. 


The Annual Banquet 


The banquet was served in the 
Renaissance room of the Ambassador 
Thursday evening at 7.30. Tables were 
set for ten. The head table was pre- 
sided over by William Jay Schieffelin, 
Toastmaster. The invocation was of- 
fered by Rev. D. Otis Fuller. With 
Toastmaster and Mrs. Schieffelin at 
the head table were President Roblin 
H. Davis and Mrs. John C. Davis, Re- 
tiring President James M. Penland and 
Mrs. Sarah H. Penland, Hon. Simeon 
D. Fess, Rev. D. Otis Fuller, G. Bar- 
rett Moxley, Dr. James M. Doran, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Geer, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Groover, Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Sherman, 
and Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Newcomb and 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Crounse. 

The menu included supreme of fruits, 
raspberry flavor; celery, deviled al- 
monds, queen olives, clear green turtle, 
amontillado, baby lobster, excelsior, 
boneless saddle of spring lamb a l’An- 
glaise, new spring beans and lima 
beans, fines herbes, dauphine potato, 
heart of romaine, Rhodesia, fresh peach 
glace, Armenonville, mignardises and 
demi-tasse. Cigars, cigarettes, Apol- 
linaris and Vichy Celestine were also 
served. 


Toastmaster’s Remarks 


After coffee had been served, Toast- 
master Schieffelin called the assem- 
blage to order and said: 

There is a definition of a pessimist as 
a person who blows out the candle to see 
how dark it is. Some people have been 
doing that lately for the N. W. D. A. 
However, the retiring president has kept 
the light burning strong and clear. 


His mother who made that possible is 
here beside him. Don’t you think it would 
be fitting for us all to stand for a moment 
in tribute to Mrs. Penland? 


(The audience arose and applauded.) 


They call Texas the Lone Star State. 
We all know that it has many stars, and 
one of them is our very own Jim Penland, 


Mr. Penland Speaks 


Retiring President Penland: Mr. Toast- 
master, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: As you have perhaps noticed on 
the program, the subject assigned me is 
retrospect. I presume that the persons 
who were responsible for the making of 
this program expected me to talk about 
the history of the N. W. D. A. from its 
beginning. But whether you believe it 
or not, the assoeiation is so much older 
than myself that I hardly know how to 
go back and pick up the beginning. 

I am reminded of a historic story in 


connection with this subject which I am 
sure many of you have read, but I think 





you will bear with me while I tell it. On 
one occasion when Bonaparte was about 
to lose a Dattle, he gave command to his 
trumpet boy to beat a retreat. The 
trumpet boy said, “Sir, I have never 
learned to beat a retreat, but I can beat 
a march that will bring the dead to life 
and stir the souls of men.’’ 

He said, “All right, beat the march.’ 

He beat the march with the result that 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s troops won that 
battle. 

It seems to me that what we need in 
America today is more men who can beat 
the march, trumpet boys who can beat 
the march. 

Seriously, as I have sat 
ning (I have 


here this eve- 
been talking all week and 
I am more or less tired, and this is not 
my show particularly) in the closing 
hours of this fine convention, my mind 
has gone back through the long years of 
the life of this Association, and I have 
tried to picture those pioneers who were 
the first to conceive of the idea of form- 
ing a National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation. I fancy I can see a very small 
group of serious-minded men and,amoneg 
those men there are two or three with 
a vision of what a national organization 
such as they were then forming would 
mean to the industry as a whole. 


I think that the organization has car- 
ried on in a remarkable way and fully 
justified the thing that prompted those 
men to conceive an organization which 
would be of so much value to the com- 


mercial world. The men who have fol- 
lowed have carried on where those 
pioneers left off. We have with us to- 
night many of those old-timers, not old 
men, but men who were guiding the 
destiny of this organization some years 
ago. If I may be privileged to mention 


some of them, and I may not mention all, 
I would like to mention such men as our 
dear beloved past president, Mr. W. J. 
Schieffelin, Mr. W. A. Hoover, Mr. 
Groover, of Jacksonville, and others who 
may be in the audience, my good friend, 
Barret Moxley, and then our dear, be- 
loved Frank Holliday, who for so many 
years served the organization. 
Gentlemen, our lives and our business 
complexion have changed quite consid- 
erably in the years that have transpired. 
We no longer can expect a_ wholesale 
druggist who is successful to do business 
in a very small area. Our merchandise 
is drawn from the markets of the world 
and the leading men in the industry to- 
day have an acquaintance that extends 
into the European nations that is per- 
haps equal to that of the pioneers of our 
Association in their own country. 


I am very hopeful and very confident 


of the future of our organization. I think 
we have a place in the commercial life 
of America. I think this organization 


has a place in the great 
we are affiliated with. 

I have a great deal of confidence in 
the coming year. Tonight I am re- 
linquishing finally the responsibilities of 
the Association to my successor. His 
stature bespeaks the mountain peaks 
from which he hails; his vision is as 
broad as the base of those mountain 
peaks. His mind is as quick as the 
lightning which illuminates those beau- 
tiful mountain tops, and yet his nature 
is as pleasant as the quiet beautiful 
lakes which come from the melting snow 
which forever graces the mountain tops 
from which it comes. 

I am sure that this organization is in 
the hands of one who will lead it forward 
throughout the coming year, and I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you your 
President, Mr. Roblin H. Davis, of 
Denver. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


President Davis Speaks 


President Davis: Mr. Toastmaster, 
Mrs. Penland, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
After such an introduction as that, it 
seems to me that there is very little that 
I could do and still less that I could 
say to live up to the misrepresentations 
presented to you here by Jim Penland. 


My idea is that Mr. Penland is the 
man who should do the talking. He is 
through; he has accomplished things and 
he has something to talk about. Mr. 
Penland comes from Texas, the long horn 
state; the Lone Star State, some of them 
eall it. Texas is the place, you know, 
where they sit and think, and sometimes 
they just sit. 

The Senator, when we had the pleasure 
of being presented to him this evening, 
Mr. Penland and myself, said, I thought 
very appropriately, “Ah, before and 
after.” I submit to you that for patent 
medicine advertisement, perhaps Mr. Pen- 
land as before and myself as after might 
carry some considerable weight. 


I understand that this position of be- 
ing President of a fine organization such 
as ours is fraught with some difficulties. 
T have an idea, Mr. Chairman, that per- 
haps the difficulties I may run into will 
be similar to those of a young Eastern 
boy who came out to my native state, 
Wyoming, where on those great stretches 
of purple prairie we raise sheep. The 
young man was told by the foreman of 
the ranch one night to drive the ewes 
and the lambs into the corral. He didn’t 
come back. It got rather late in the 
night, and finally he came into the cabin, 
pretty much worn out. The foreman said, 
“Where have you been? What have you 
been doing?” 

“Well,” he said, “I got them all in ex- 
cept one. There was one of the lambs 
that ran so fast I couldn’t catch him.” 

The foreman said, “That is strange, we 
will go out and see.” 

So he went out and looked, and lo and 
behold the boy had been chasing a jack 
rabbit. 

I have been assigned the subject of the 
N. W.*D. . in prospect. Speaking on 
a subject of that kind is a good deal, I 
should imagine, like answering the ques- 
tion: How long is a piece of string? 
However, I can say that the prospect of 
the Association in the forward years must 
be good, because no organization com- 
posed of men with the business ideals we 
have, with the clear thinking which we 
bring to bear on our problems and with 
the charming mothers and wives who ac- 
company us, no organization with that 
kind of a background can have anything 
but a good prospect. 

As long as the fundamentals upon 
which this Association was builded are 
held before us, as long as we are willing 
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not only to see our responsibilities, but 
having seen them, accept them, just so 
long and in just that measure in which we 
accept these things will our prospects be 
bright. 

I must thank the Association for elect- 
ing me to this office of honor and dignity. 
I appreciate it. I appreciated this morn- 
ing as much as anything that ever hap- 
pened to me my presentation by my 
friend and competitor, Mr. Hoover. I re- 
gret that he is not here tonight. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
explained to you clearly the prospects 
before the Association. In closing, let me 
say to you, sir, and all the members of 
the Association, that I accept this posi- 
tion of President with an earnest desire 
to do those things which should be done 
and to do them in the right way. I ac- 
cept the responsibility only, however, 
upon my own firm and honest and con- 
fident belief that you members want this 
Association to function as it has in the 
past and as I am sure it will in the 


future. 

Toastmaster Schieffelin: The happy 
advantage of having the retiring presi- 
dent introduce the incoming president is 
that you have one less time to listen to 
the Toastmaster, and still he is able to 
have the last word on both the presidents. 

As a New Yorker, I 
fortunate in having spent 
in the magic valley of the 
Texas and to have taken a 
hundreds of miles in a spring wagon be- 
hind a pair of bronchos through the 
State of Colorado. In Texas, a few miles 
from the border there was one pasture 
that impressed us from New York, which 
contained within one fence 40,000 acres. 

In Colorado, we drove from Placerville 
up to the Paradox Valley, so-called, they 
told me, because the valley runs East and 
West, but the river going through it runs 
North and South. Far to the northward 
stretched the mighty range of the Un- 
compahgre mountains. To the West were 
the mountains of Utah, and to the South, 
the states of Arizona and New Mexico, 
at the only place in the Union where 
four states come together in one point— 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 

As I thought over what to say about 
these gentlemen you have just heard to- 
night, | was glad that I had had the ex- 
periences I have just told you, for no 
man could live in that broad and beau- 
tiful country without having his sensi- 
bilities. his personality deepened and 
broadened. I feel that we are all 
fortunate in this year which is going to 
have its problems and difficulties, in hav- 
ing for our leader, Bob Davis, who with 
fire and energy has had the experience 
and maturity to temper that with sound 
judgment. 

Our good friend, Mr. Andrew J. Geer, 
will now give us the report of the Com- 
mittee on Thanks. 


Expression of Appreciation 


Mr. A. J. Geer: Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I believe this is 
the third time within ten years that it 
has been our privilege and our great 
pleasure to hold a meeting in Atlantic 
City in this splendid, wonderfully well 
conducted, beautiful Ambassador Hotel. 
From the time we arrived here on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, up to the present 
moment, every wish, every desire, every- 
thing that we could ask from the man- 
agement of any institution has been ex- 
tended to us and more than fulfilled, by 


have been 
eight months 
tio Grande in 
trip of some 


Mr. Hamilton and Mr. West and the 
gentlemen who are in charge of this 
splendid institution. (Applause. ) 


Every employee, from the management 
down, the bell boys, really have exerted 
themselves to make our stay what it 
should be, so much so that I am so de- 
lighted that this place, for the third time, 
has been chosen for the meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 

I want to extend our thanks also to 
those who have assisted so splendidly in 
our Registration Bureau. These very 
charming young ladies, Miss Koch, Mrs. 
Birney and Miss Bond, have certainly 
been on the job and at our service. Last, 
but not least, they had with them in 
the conduct of their work dear Uncle 
John. Going back thirty-five years, I 
met a friend of mine, a competitor, but 
a very close friend. I said, ‘Well, Bill, 
I am glad to see you. Where are you 


going?” 

He said, “I am going down to see 
Uncle John.” Q 

Well, in those days, thirty-five years 


ago, Uncle John didn’t mean so much to 
me as he means to me now. 


I said, “Uncle John? Who is Uncle 
John? I haven’t heard about Uncle 
John.” 

He said, “Uncle John Robinson.” 


He said, “I am going down to the meet- 
ing of the Association of Uncle John 
Robinson,” not the N. W. D. A., but Uncle 
John Robinson. , 

A meeting of the N. W. D. A. without 
Uncle John Robinson wouldn’t be a meet- 
ing of the N. W. D. A. insofar as my 
reminiscences and my memory of what 
the N. W. D. A. annual meetings mean. 

I want to thank the Mayor of Atlantic 


City for his courtesies to us. 

I want to thank our very distinguished 
sky pilot, the Reverend Mr. Fuller for 
his words of comfort. - 

To the members of the Committee on 
Arrangements and Entertainment, headed 
by our good friend, Harry Schnell, as 
general chairman, we owe our special 
thanks. What a wonderful work they 
have done. 

I want to speak especially at this time 
of a good little person whom I am going 
to ask to stand in a moment. Going back 
a few years you will remember a beauti- 
ful, little, brunette girl who attended our 
annual meetings with her father. We 
learned to love her then and we still love 
her. Every member of this organization 
loves her father and is appreciative of 
the service he has rendered our industry 
and industry as a whole, for many, Many 
years. As I say. it isn’t very far back 
when we saw this little brunette girl 
holding on to the hand of her father 
with that beautiful confidence that you 
would expect to see displayed and ex- 
emplified between father and daughter. 
We used to call her Jean just Jean. 

You know the work that that young lady 
has done not only at this meeting of 
our association but at others as well, but 
speaking of this meeting she has piloted 
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and conducted the entertainment fea- 
tures, particularly insofar as they per- 
tained to the ladies in attendance at the 
convention. That is something we should 
and do appreciate greatly. I refer to 
Mrs. William Stuart Auchincloss, the 
daughter of our good, dear friend, Harry 
Schnell, your general chairman. 

Mrs. Auchincloss, may we be privileged 
to have you stand for I want everyone 
here to see you, just as I am looking at 
you_now. Won't you rise? 

(Mrs. Auchincloss arose amidst the en- 
thusiastic applause of everyone present. ) 


Continuing Mr. Geer said: I want 
to thank every member of all the com- 
mittees by whom the responsibility for 


the success of the 


} ) arrangements and en- 
tertainment in 


; connection with this con- 
vention was shouldered. It was due to 
the members of that committee with 
Harry Schell at its head and the lovely 
daughter of Harry Schnell as head of 
the Ladies’ Committee that we have en- 
joyed hospitality unexcelled probably in 
the history of this association. 
Toastmaster Schieffelin: Speaking for 
& moment as a member of Mr. Schnell’s 
Committee, I want to add a word to Mr. 
Geer’s well deserved tribute and say that 
as far as all the extracurricular activities 
of this convention, though Mr. Schnell 
and his daughter, Mrs. Auchincloss, had 
committees ostensibly to help them, they 
really have been the works. ; : 
There was an efficiency engineer ap- 
plying for a job and the president of the 


company thought he would ask him a 
few questions. The first question was. 
What is the capital of the United 


States?” 

Quick as a wink the answer came, 
“About half what it was last year.” 

There was a prominent railroad presi- 
dent and the president of one of the larg- 
est New York banks talking together the 
other day. The banker said to his friend, 
“John, I can tell you just exactly what 
is the matter with the railroads of this 
country.” 

“Well,” said John, 
to know. What is it?’ 

“Well,” he said, “the trouble with the 
railroads is that the banks are carrying 
more people than they are.” 

Stories of that kind are going all over 
the country and they are not applicable 
in any degree to the drug industry. Our 
industry is not depression-proof, but it 
is far from depression-sunk. 

I feel that it is due this Association 
for me to take two or three minutes more 
before introducing the guest of honor to 
say in his presence that the men and 
women here tonight and their decisions 
are responsible for a large part of the 
happiness of life and the sustenance of 
almost half a million souls. I include 
the ladies in that, because not one of us 


-- would really like 


would be presumptuous enough to say 
that we haven't been brought back to 
earth by their comments and counsel 


when we needed it and when we needed 
encouragement or orientation, they have 
kept us on the track. As a matter of 
fact, when I was thinking of this evening 
with no little trepidation, I remarked to 
my wife, “I still think of myself as fairly 
young at N. W. D. A. Conventions.” 

“Well,”’ replied Mrs. Schieffelin coldly, 
“other people don’t.” 

Our industry is one of the oldest in the 
history of man, and when I speak of this 
half million people that our judgments 
and our decisions affect, I mean the 
stockholders of our companies, the wives 
and children of our employees, including 
our associate members. I think my esti- 
mate of half a million is low. There is 
hardly an American who buys medicine 
or something to help keep him in health 
who does not receive a product handled 
by one of the members of this Associa- 
tion or manufactured by one of the mem- 
bers of this Association. We are part 
of the growth of America and on this 
day and in this state, where within a 
few weeks two of our greatest citizens 
have passed beyond, it seems to me only 
fitting that before we hear from_ the 
Senator of a great state, we should let 
him know that we are a part of this 
country from coast to coast, that we are 
Americans trying in this day to maintain- 
a temperate outlook, a tolerant outlook, 
and looking to him, who for years was 
a professor of American history, then 
President of Antioch College, and as such 
with an unusual background and training 
for the high position which he now holds, 
coming to us today from Washington, for 
sound guidance, and let us rise to make 
the Honorable Simeon D. Fess welcome. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Address by Senator Fess 


Hon. Simeon D. Fess: Mr. Toast- 
master, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
useless for me to say at this moment that 
I appreciate very highly the opportunity 
of saying something on matters about 
which we are thinking at Washington 
to an audience of this character. The 
time was when I accepted invitations al- 
most as rapidly as they came. But in 
recent years, I have been compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of greeting 
representative people from all parts of 
the land. 

When the invitation came announcing 
this convention, I was at the moment in 
Ohio, but knowing something about what 
this aggregation of men and women stand 
for in the country, I did what I had not 
been doing in recent years—gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation to be here. 

I have come not alone for the pleasure 
that I would have, but I am of the con- 
viction that in a time of this sort a repre- 
sentative body of men and women com- 
ing from every section of the country 
would be a splendid opportunity to men- 
tion some of the things that are in the 
minds of those responsible at Washing- 
ton. 

I suppose you will agree with me that 
so far as we know, the world has not 
been in the situation that we find our- 
selves today in the memory of anyone 
here. There is a chaos that has settled 
over the world like a huge eclipse. It 
has resulted in the largest changes 
economically, politically and otherwise, of 
any period of our knowledge. 

It is difficult for us here in America to 
fully realize that great countries, great 
in history, great in tradition, are prob- 
ably at the parting of the ways. One of 
the sublimest spectacles that history dis- 
closes is yonder in the mother coun 
where party spirit always is intense 
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party strife runs high. You see the 
magnificent spectacle of three great lead- 
one in his own right a states- 
mai of the first rank, representing the 
widest possible differences politically, 
williag to sacrifice all party and personal 
preferment, abandon what for the time 
would seem to be a policy upon which 
their reputation was built and stand as 
one man in an effort to save that rreat 
government from a fall. 

As I sat in the Senate Chamber and 
looked upon the countenance of the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of Great Britain 
speaking without notes, speaking as read- 
ily as if he had no responsibility, realiz- 
ing that he must know that every word 
he spoke was weighed in every quarter 
of this globe, I thought how fortunate it 
was for Britain to have at the head of 
her government a Ramsay MacDonald. 

By his side stands one of the most 
spectacular and in many ways one of 
the most singular personalities the 
British Empire has ever known in the 
person of Lloyd George. By their side 
stands that other representative of the 
conservative thought of that great king- 
dom whose reputation was built on a 
sound basis of political thinking, and who 
at different times has been at the head 
of the government—Stanley Baldwin. 

These three great leaders, one of the 
Labor Party, the other of the Liberal 
Party, the other of the Conservative 
Party, are battling shoulder to shoulder 
for the perpetuity of the Empire of Great 
Britain. 


Difficulties Not Realized 


I wonder whether we realize the strug- 
gle. We talk about the weight of taxa- 
tion here. Taxation in Britain is ten 
times heavier than it is here. When 
taxation begins to absorb the capital ac- 
count of the kingdom in order to pay 
running expenses, and thus with the 
lapse of years reducing the capital by 
the necessity of sending in the current 
of public expenditure, every one is 
wondering how they will come out of it. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
absolute confidence that the great stabil- 
ity of that magnificent country is suf- 
ficient to insure a perpetuity and better 
days are ahead for Britain. 


If you look across the channel, you 
will see a situation in Germany that 
makes us all tremble, when we realize 
the possibility of a default if their ability 
to pay is not present. A breakdown in 
that section of the world would not only 
carry that government, but it would in- 
clude other governments associated, not 
politically, but industrially and economic- 
ally, with her. 

I mention only two of the great govern- 
ments of the world that are in such 
situation that it is causing most concern 
in the leadership of all governments of 
responsibility. 

This afternoon at 
rived at Washington 
France, to go into conversations with 
the head of our government over prob- 
lems difficult to solve. He probably will 
be followed by others that will come later 
to discuss similar situations. 

If we look to the South 


ers, each 


3 o'clock there ar- 
the Premier of 


of us, we 
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somewhat disturbed. 
thought were stable, 
the great A, B, C countries of the south- 
ern hemisphere met the struggle of eco- 
nomic breakdown as it overwhelmed them, 
and as you are well aware, all of them 
went into revolution. All of them changed 
their form of government, not only the 
three greatest of South America, but 
others followed their lead. Fortunately, 
we are not in the same situation, but we 
are struggling with the same forces, the 
forces that operated and are now liquidat- 
ing, are in contact with our own people. 


It would be too much for us to hope 
that even the strength of this country, 
powerful as it is, could be exempted 
from the greatest convulsion that ever 
shook the world. We are now liquidating 
the results of that World War. It comes, 
as everyone knows, slowly because eco- 
nomic forces always operate in that way. 

‘ollowing the war, there was such a 
remarkable activity of business. We did 
it on such a high level that it became 
phenomenal and was the wonder of all 
the world. There was a period when 
labor never had been so well employed, 
had never been employed at such a high 
wage. Business had never been so active. 
Purchasing power had never been so 
great, and yet much of it grew out of 
an overstimulus and overexpansion, unu- 
sual activity in all lines of business and 
the result universally was overproduction. 

That wasn’t confined to our own coun- 
try; it extended to others. The country 
of Brazil alone produced sufficient coffee 
to satisfy one and one-half times the 
world over without any other country 
producing a pound We see the same 
thing in respect to rubber, the same thing 
n our own country in respect to wheat 
You will find it where the last ounce 
of energy was used to increase our pro- 
duction. 


avoid being 
Countries that we 


can't 


Mass Production 

Passing on into mass production, we 
entered a new industrialism. Our formula 
was this: An increasingly better product 
at a decreasingly lower price, made by 
an increasing!y higher paid labor and 
put on the market at a profit. So that 
we boasted that with 10 percent less 
labor, we produced 25 percent greater 
product. That spelled efficiency, produc- 
tion, without much regard to consumption, 
and with the great purchasing power that 
we possess it didn’t matter much how 
rapidly we produced. But the time came 
when we reached the saturation point, 
and not only that but business was put 
on such a basis that money was easy, 
borrowing was tremendous, collateral 
securities seemed to be all right at the 
time, and were probably all right at the 
time. <A wild orgy of speculation was 
bound to come, and during all of this 
time the current price was kept up. But 
when we reached the sky, there had 
to be a precipitation. It couldn't go on. 
Some of us recognized it; some of those 
responsible at Washington felt absolutely 
that it was impossible to stay on such a 
high plane. The very abundance of money 
was the basis of great speculation. 

It is easy, ladies and gentlemen, with 
that background to realize this anomalous 
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Situation that the 
anomalous because 
elements intact 
There isn’t a 


country is in. It is 
we have all the basic 
for a great prosperity. 
single one lacking. We 
have had no famine. There is no de- 
struction of property. There has been 
no great holocaust, save we had a drought 
last year, but it was applicable only to 
certain sections of the country. We have 
all of our agricultural wealth that we ever 
had. The farms are still there; the soil 
is still here. We have all the transporta- 
tion facilities we ever had. We have 
gotten even more transportation facilities 
than we usually had; they are increasing. 
Supplemental transportation facilities 
have been inaugurated We have all the 
banking resources that we ever had. We 
have the same managerial ability in in- 
dustry that we ever had We haven't 
lost any of that. We have the same 
skilled labor that we ever had. There 
isn’t a single element at the foundation 
of basic industry that we don’t possess 
in the United States today. 


Why Unemployment? 


Then*why this unemployment? Why 
this bank closing? Why this general suf- 
fering, this depression? It is easy to see, 
but difficult to meet. If the price current 
begins to go down, the difficulty will be 
that the banks which have loaned will 
find that their securities are decreasing 
in their values. They were all right when 
they were taken, but in falling markets 
due to any circumstance such as over- 
production on the one hand or under- 
consumption on the other, the bank will 
find itself loaded with securities that 
constantly decreasing in value. With 
decrease in value, it is difficult to 
the obligations to the banks 

Let nply by 
When the war opened there 
four countries that were known wheat 
growing countries, but a call went 
and it was proper that in view of the fact 
that we must have wheat with which to 
feed the soldier, no other kind of food 
could be used, the call went out to raise 
wheat to the limit, and we added 41,000,- 
000 acres to our acreage of wheat in this 
country. Not only did we do that, but 
wheat growing started in other countries 
that heretofore had not attempted it. The 
result is that ten years afterward, a con- 
vention was held in Europe of wheat 
growing countries. That convention was 
held four months ago. In that convention, 
eleven countries were represented, each 
one of them producing a surplus of wheat, 
more wheat than the country could con- 
sume, and their problem was how to dis- 
pose of the surplus of wheat. Of those 
eleven countries, three of them could pro- 
duce all the wheat the world will ever 
consume. Ours was one of them; Canada 
is another, and Russia is another. 


With Russia in the market, she has the 
possibility herself of producing the wheat 
that the world will consume. It means 
that in spite of the surplus, we go right 
on still raising more wheat, and in 1931 
with a surplus of 230,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, an increased surplus over last 
year. 

When we 
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wheat, whether it is done by the govern- 
ment or individually, at a price that will 
be productive here at home and sell it in 
the foreign markets in competition with 
eleven other countries, some of them pro- 
ducing wheat without cost, what will be 
the price that we can get for American 
wheat? It means simply that if America 
is in competition with countries like Rus- 
sia in the world on wheat, we ought to 
limit the production of our wheat to our 
own needs and avoid attempting to go 
into the export market on wheat. 

The result of this situation, as you 
know, is that wheat is at a lower price 
than anybody living today can remember. 
The result of this low price is to turn 
wheat to feed instead of food and feed it 
to stock. That would solve the prob- 
lem for the time being, but the moment 
you undertake to do that, you are going 
to glut the market of stock and you will 
not have a profit on the farm. 


Public Works 


another element 
at Washington, 
course, you cannot, except as you can 
influence it at home. There is a move- 
ment in every State of the Union, and we 
have all endorsed it, for improvements. 
We want better roads and we will never 
see a time when we won't have good 
roads. This year the government is spend- 
ing $125,000,000 for Federal aid. That is 
the Federal government spending the 
money, and it is much more than over- 
matched by the States in road building. 
That means, however, that the taxes in 
the States are constantly increasing. 

I am speaking as a Federal officer, a 
representative of the Senate, and I can 
state to you that since 1921 we have had 
six different tax reduction bills and our 
tax, Federally speaking, has been reduced 
a little over one-third per capita in the 
ten years, while the taxes in the various 
States have more than trebled. At Wash- 

ton we are decreasing taxes; in the 
State capitals, they are increasing taxes 
Much of this tax for improvements, 
schools, welfare work, all of which we 
endorse, goes on the real estate, and that 
means that it is no longer very profitable 
to be on the farm. Taxes have got to be 
paid, whether your products bring a good 
price or not. Interest has got to be paid 
Insurance has got to be paid. With con- 
stant increase of the burdens of the farm, 
the farm becomes less acceptable; fewer 
people want to go on it and, naturally, the 
price goes down. With the price of the 
farm going down, the price of the produ:ts 
of the farm goes down. 

What are we to do? People are in- 
sisting that Congress should pass laws 
to remedy the situation. I know there 
are any number of people who think 
Congress could pass a law authorizing 
water to run up hill and it would run, 
if Congress would only pass the law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the one difficulty 
that I think we suffer most from today 
is the psychologic fear of the stability of 
our banks. Here is a _ situation that 
simply must be corrected. It simply will 
not do. We have more money in the 
country measured by gold than we have 
ever had in our history and we have all 
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the currency for doing the capital business 
that any country could want. In spite of 
the abundance of money, money can’t be 
had for productive industry in our various 
localities. Why? Let me illustrate 


Here is a man who wants to build a 
home in a little town. He goes to his 
bank and asks for $5,000 to build the 
home. The banker holds up his hands 
and says, “We can’t loan you any money 
because we are not loaning any.” 

While the practice is to carry about 15 
percent liquid, we are required to carry 
today about 40 percent, and some banks 
carry as much as 60 percent, and decline 
to loan at all for production at home, 
not because they don’t want to, but be- 
eause they are afraid that a run will be 
started on the bank and if it is started, 
they must have liquid assets to meet the 
run. The effect of that is that the banks 
can’t get any profit because they are not 
loaning, and, on the other hand, the com- 
munity can’t have the advantage of the 
employment of labor because, they can’t 
get the money with which to employ them. 


If something could be done to avoid the 
fright that causes the run on the bank; 
the bank may be perfectly sound, but if 
somebody starts a fright, there isn’t any- 
thing that can prevent that bank being 
closed if every depositor insists upon 
taking out his money. 

Here is a bank in my own state that 
had carried the county funds of that 
county for years. The county authority 
decides for some reason, I hardly know 
why, that they will transfer the money 
from this bank over to another bank 
that has about double the capital The 
bank that had the money is as sound 
as day, but the mere fact of the county's 
order to transfer that county money to 
the other bank started a run on that 


bank, and it closed in two days It was 
perfectly sound. 
Take my own city of Toledo. Fright 


started on one of the trust companies. 
Unfortunately, the people didn’t realize 
the danger of it. I think they could have 
saved it if the other banks would have 
come to its rescue, but they didn’t recog- 
nize the danger. The result was that 
they failed to come to the rescue of that 
bank that was sound. The run started 
and continued for nearly forty-eight hours 
until it gave up and closed. Then the 
situation got beyond them, and three 
other banks, the largest banks in the 
city, went under, and one was a giant 
of strength. No bank can stand a run 
if every depositor insists upon taking his 
money out. 


Fear Is Disastrous 


The run is for no other reason than 
fright, and fright in a community can 
close the soundest bank in the state, and 
most of the banks that have been closed 
have been closed in that way. That situ- 
ation simply won't do. We must meet it. 
It has been suggested that we ought to 
liberalize the federal reserve. I don’t 
know what my friend, your distinguished 
President, and a distinguished member of 
the Federal Reserve Board out in Colo- 
rado, thinks about it, but there is a move- 
ment in Washington by legislation to 
liberalize the Federal Reserve System to 
permit it to come to the rescue of a bank, 
even though it be a state bank, provided 
it can be certified, and the board can be 
satisfied that the bank is sound. of 
course, not for an unsound bank. 3ut it 
is simply impossible. It won't do to per- 
mit a situation where there is plenty of 
money in the country, the bank is_per- 
fectly sound, but through fright the bank 
is closed. 

I have suggested (but this would take 
more than federal legislation; it would 
have to include state legislation) that it 
would be conducive to sound banking that 
after the state has certified that this bank 
is perfectly sound, authority ought to be 
given to that bank to refuse to pay out 
all the deposits when anyone demands 
all of the deposits, because if a depositor 
knows that the next one can’t withdraw 
his money, he is not apt to want to 
withdraw it, especially if the bank is cer- 
tified to be sound. Whether that will do 
or not, I don’t know. Something must be 
done. ; 

It is just exactly like our possessing in 
the government 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat with people in the cities starving. 
We mustn’t be put in that attitude and 
yet we can’t permit as a government the 
giving away of any particular thing sim- 
ply to help the poor, for if you start that 
once, you are on the dole. When you 
enter upon that, you will never get away 
from it. That is a difficult situation. But 
we mustn’t be found in such a situation 
as that with plenty of funds, banking 
resources abundant, never more than we 
have now, and banks crashing here and 
there merely because there is a fright 
in the community, with the fact that these 
banks are all right. That isn’t conducive 
to sound American business. 


The President has gone to the very 
maximum of his limits without new legis- 
lation in trying to restore the confidence 
that will avoid these runs. None of us 
know how far it will reach, but this cor- 
poration that has been created, volun- 
tary in character, with $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 of a reserve fund, to be 
used for the banks that are going, that 
are sound, if in danger of a run, ought 
to have a salutary effect. It would seem 
to me, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
mere fact that there is a fund that might 
be applied will obviate any fear of a run 
and thus obviate the necessity of using it 
Unfortunately, under the present regime 
we can’t apply it to the banks that have 
been closed. I am hopeful that there may 
be an opportunity to apply that fund to 
the banks that _ already closed if the 

nks are sound. 
my see no other thing that can be done 
at this state without some new legisla- 
tion, and I want to say to this group of 
men and women—and I am speaking now 
to people who do their own thinking, I 
am not speaking to you to please you, I 
am speaking to your judgments—it seems 
to me that it is unwise at this state of 
our public mind to throw into the hopper 
general legislation on banking. I don’t 
know where it would go to if we started 
once. For that reason, I am hopeful that 
we can get along, out of this fright with- 
out resorting to any legislation for fear 
that it might not be very sound, 

In the midst of all this, we are going 
to face a winter of considerable suffering. 
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There is a lot of unemployment in the 
country. We are rich, abundant of food 
this suffering must not go as neglected 
It will have to be looked after; it will be. 
There is no doubt about that. But I 
appeal to you that we ought to meet it 
without a direct appropriation from the 
Federal treasury. For if we begin that 
in a time like this (the nation’s heart is 
great and our charity is obvious, and it 
is pretty difficult to deny a direct ap- 
propriation when people demand it) you 
can see what that would lead to. The 
dole is ostensibly for the unemployed, but 
it really is for the unemployable—if you 
get my meaning. 

That is what we want to avoid. The 
unemployed and the suffering will cer- 
tainly be cared for by the great heart of 
America. I have no fear about that. In 
the meantime, these problems that are 
causing so much suspense of mind need 
the guidance, as suggested by your dis- 
tinguished toastmaster (and I am per- 
sonally very happy to be here and be in- 
troduced by this young man because of 
what he represents, not only in himself, 
but in the past), need the poise that 
avoids radica] nostrums that may be a 
remedy that is worse than the disease, 
and at a time like this with such general 
unemployment and intense suffering, the 
government is likely to be called upon to 
do certain things that we ought not to do. 
We need the support of organizations like 
this to keep the boat steady and not un- 
duly rock it. 

Ladies and gentlement, I have come to 
you directly from Washington, speaking 
to you as a responsible Senator, respon- 
sible for what I say. I fear I have given 
you not a very bright picture, but I closs 
with this suggestion: We will go out of 
this depression as certainly as the sun 
comes up tomorrow. 


Cause of Depression 


It is the history of America. The de- 
pression is the direct, inevitable result 
of a convulsion that made the govern- 
ments of the world go on abnormal bases. 
There will be some time before we can 
get out of it, but we are going out of it 
just as we have gone out of every de- 
pression into which we have gone. There 
are symptoms of recovery. 

The most frightful thing that I see, the 
most unpromising thing that faces us is 
the situation in Europe. All sorts of pro- 
posals will be made, will come from over 
there and the proposals will be pushed 
to the limit. We must do our own think- 
ing on such proposals as will be made. 
There isn’t any doubt whatever that there 
is a growing conviction among our own 
people that it would be better for us to 
wipe the slate clean and cancel all the 
inter-governmental debts. There is no 
doubt but that conviction is growing. I 
cannot give my approval of any such pro- 
posal as that. 

There is only one condition that I would 
agree even to open up that question to 
be considered for a readjustment, be- 
cause we have dealt fairly with those 
countries. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
don’t feel this as I do. I was in Con- 
gress when these obligations were made. 
I was one of the Congressmen (I was 
in the House then) to ask what as- 
surance we would ever have that any of 
it would be paid back. I was ridiculed 
for raising the question as to whether a 
government would keep its obligation with 
this country. They stated, “Why, no- 
body would think of cancelling an obli- 
gation, for it would destroy international 
credit. There isn’t anything so dan- 
gerous to a country as to lose its credit 
with other nations.” 

I was ridiculed at the suggestion. But 
when we came to make the adjustment, 
we made it first with Britain in 1922, 
on December 15th, and Britain without a 
halt agreed to pay 70 percent of our loan 
to her at a rate of 3.3 percent for sixty- 
two years, so that when her loan is paid, 
it will be $10,100,000,000 that she pays 
us. That is an enormous burden. 


The other countries followed, but we 
had difficulty in bringing France to it, 
and only two years ago did she come over 
to an agreement to make an adjustment, 
and then instead of making it 70 percent, 
we made it 39 percent, and we are 
severely criticized for cutting it so much 
as that. 


We made Italy’s obligation way down 
even below 39 percent, putting it on the 
ability to pay. 


If the country hasn't the ability to pay, 
I wouldn’t object to seeing some recon- 
sideration of it. But I want to know 
first whether the ability to pay is not 
there; and so long as this country (just 
think of it, ladies and gentlemen) through 
American tourists pours into Europe 
$800,000,000 a year of American money 
and immigrants send back their allot- 
ments to their own people to the amount 
of more than $200,000,000, and the tri- 
angular transaction where we sell to Eu- 
rope, where we buy from South America 
and pay South America her money and 
she with that money buys from Europe 
and in that triangular transaction Ameri- 
can money goes to Europe, the sum of 
those three items makes four times over 
the annual allotment that they have 
agreed to pay us on their debts. Yet 
people say they are not able to pay. 
There is only one basis on which I would 
ever agree to open that, and that is 
that if we excuse further payment, they 
must agree to disarm over there. 


That is the only dark picture that I 
see. Evidences throughout the country 
indicate that this is a better situation. 
The American Federation of Labor put 
out a statement only day before yester- 
day to the effect that the increase of em- 
ployment is quite substantial. The steel 
industry in a certain degree has made 
contracts better than at any time for 
thirty weeks preceding. Textiles up in 
New England and the shoe industry are 
better than in 1929. Evidences are slow, 
but they are here that we are starting out 
of the depression. 

I am just as certain as I am standing 
here that history will repeat itself and 
new wealth will be found in applications 
of eleetricitv, in drugs, in the new sys- 
tems of cooling houses, in television and 
other elements of new wealth; just as 
certain as we are in this room, we will 
find another era following this where we 
will have an increased prosperity beyond 
anything that we have had in preceding 





years. But we must be patient, keep our 
heads, don’t go into unwise legislation, 
don’t try to make the government by 
decree make prosperity where it is im- 
possible to do it by government decree, 
but move along in accordance with eco- 
nomic law so that when we are through 
with it, we haven't fastened upon us 
certain principles of economics that will 
prove our undoing, and at the same time 
give to the government the sympathetic 
attitude that it deserves. 

May I say as the head of the Repub- 
lican party here that I have been won- 
derfully gratified at the splendid attitude 
of the Democratic leaders? 

Just the other day Pat Harrison spoke 
for the Movietone in which his first sen- 
tence was, “I am a Democrat.” Then he 
went on to say that at a time like this 
when the world is in a chaos, out of 
which we are all striving to get, it be- 
hooves every man to forget anything like 
party advantage and pull together as a 
team. That is a fine sentiment; that is 
what I see at Washington. That is what 
will bring the nation back to the posi- 
tion we all hope is in the near future. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
understand why I accepted your invita- 
tion. I wanted to give you the picture as 
we see it at Washington 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Toastmaster Schieffelin: Senator Fess, 
I am proud to be the representative of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion to give you our sincere and deep 
thanks. (Applause.) 

Friends, the formal part of this de- 
lightful convention is over. 

Toastmaster Schieffelin then invited 
the members and guests to gather in 
the Pompeian Grill of the hotel to take 
part in the carnival and dance ar- 
ranged by the committee. 


Carnival Dance 


The festive carnival was held under 
the direction of Mr. Ralph Kimball and 
Miss Ethel Andes, well-known profes- 
sional cotillion leaders. The grand 
march was led by Harry J. Schnell and 
his daughter, Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchin- 
closs, followed by the retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. James M. Penland and his 
mother, Toastmaster and Mrs. Schief- 
felin and the members and guests. \ 
balloon dance and other novelties in- 
terspersed, with straight dances kept 
everyone active and in carnival spirit 
until the “wee sma’ hours” of the 
morning. The carnival was directed by 
a committee headed by Elmer H. Bobst, 
chairman, assisted by H. W. Adkins, 
William Stuart Auchincloss, Charles L. 
Huisking, T. Sherwood Boyd, J. C. 
Chileott, R. A. Clark, A. H. Gernt, 
Thomas E. Hicks, Percy C. Magnus, 
Herbert R. Mayes, E. D. Slater and Ed- 
ward Zink. 


Thus was brought to a close the 
fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion, and the credit for the success of 
this year’s gathering is due to those 
committee members heretofore named 
as well as the following:— 


The registration committee, headed 
by Miss Anne Koch, assisted by Mrs. 
Charles E. Birney and Miss Janice 
Bond, who devoted long hours to its 
important work. They were assisted 
by the wisdom and counsel of John C. 
Robinson, veteran of the past thirty- 
two annual conventions, who served as 
honorary chairman of this committee. 


The acquaintance committee, of 
which Mrs. Walter V. Smith was chair- 
man, did much to help those in attend- 
ance to make new friends. Mrs. Smith 
was assisted by Mrs. A. J. Geer, Mrs. 
F. E. Holliday, Mrs. J. H. Jacobsohn, 
Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, Mrs. Jean E. 
Speckel, Mrs. A. A. Wasserscheid, Mrs. 
Edward Zink, Mrs. Thurston Merrell, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Littell, and Mrs. Thos. 
H. Appleton. 


The chairman’s advisory committee:— 
William Jay Schieffelin, jr., chairman; 
Elmer H. Bobst, A. J. Geer, Charles L. 
Huisking, James J. Kerrigan, Henry C. 
Lovis, Frank J. McDonough, S. Barks- 
dale Penick, A. A. Teeter, A. A. Was- 
serscheid and Edward Zink. 


The dances on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings were ably man- 
aged by a special committee consisting 
of Charles L. Huisking, chairman; H. 
W. Adkins, William Stuart Auchin- 
closs, Elmer H. Bobst, T. Sherwood 
Boyd, J. C. Chilcott, R. A. Clark, E. W. 
Garbish, A. H. Gerndt, Thomas E. 
Hicks, Percy C. Magnus, Herbert R. 
Mayes, E. D. Slater and Edward Zink. 


Convention Souvenirs 


The members of the association de- 
parted from Atlantic City well laden 
with packages containing souvenirs of 
one kind or another and samples of 
merchandise which had been dis- 
tributed either under the direction of 
the committee on arrangements or by 
manufacturers themselves. 


For many years it has been the cus- 
tom of the association, through its 
committee on arrangements, to pre- 
sent the ladies in attendance at the 
convention with a special gift, and this 
year the ladies received a beautiful 
pewter flower vase, executed by Wil- 
cox, a reproduction of an old English 
piece on exhibition in the Boston 
Museum, 

Also to the ladies was presented, 
with the compliments of Richard Hud- 
nut, manufacturer of toiletries, New 
York, one of their new Deauville 
double vanity cases in an attractive 
suede box. 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
presented each lady with a pewter 
vase, and to the men it gave a mani- 
cure set consisting of clippers, file, ana 
knife in a leather case. 


The Armand Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, distributed to the ladies a gift 
package made up specially for the oc- 
casion and containing a make-up kit 
as well as a large box of “Symphonie” 
powder. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, gave 
each man a shaving kit in an attractive 
suede cloth package consisting of a 
tube of Mennen’s shaving cream, a 
bottle of face astringent, and a can of 
talcum powder. 


The Agfa Ansco Company, Rochester, 
distributed box cameras together with 
rolls of film, and in the same package, 
with the compliments of the Bona 
Electric Company, Schenectady, there 
were a flashlight holder and two flash- 
light bulbs. 


The Maryland Glass Company, Balti- 
more, had a package for everyone in 
attendance, containing its “Happiness 
Vase” of blue glass. 


The Eastman Kodak Company. 
tochester, presented two vest-pocket 
series No. 3 Kodaks for ladies’ bridge 
and the Agfa Ansco Company, Zoches- 
ter, gave an Ansco Risdon motion pic- 
ture camera as a prize for the golf 
tournament, and as a prize for the 
water carnival, an Ansco traveler 
ready set. 


Bourjois, Inc., New York, presented 
three combination holiday assortments 
(Financee, Evening in Paris and 
Karess), which were awarded at the 
various ladies’ events, including bridge 
and the water carnival. 


Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago, gave a 
number of loose-powder pencils, which 
were distributed to the ladies, 

Coty, Inc., New York, gave a gift set 
and a manicure set as prizes for the 
ladies. 

Pinaud, Inc., New York, gave three 
loose-powder vanities. 

The cards for the various bridge 
events were furnished with the com- 
pliments of the United States Playing 
Card Company, Cincinnati, and the 
Consolidated Dougherty Company, 
New York. 

Bauer & Black, Chicago, distributea 
heating pads to the ladies. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, gave the ladies two perfume 
bottles in Egyptian design in an at- 
tractive box. 

Strong Cobb & Co., Cleveland, dis- 
tributed packages of lozenges in as- 
sorted flavors. 

The French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
pany, French Lick, Ind., distributea 
bottles of Pluto water. 

The French Battery Company, Chi- 
cago, had placed at each place at the 
banquet a candle flashlight. 

A pound package of Allegretti choc- 
olates was presented to each of the 
ladies at the banquet with the com- 
pliments of the Allegretti Company. 

Other distributions included: — 


Kurlash Company, Rochester, eye- 
lash curlers. 

J. ‘B. Williams Company, Glaston- 
bury, Conn., packages of shaving 
cream and bottles of Aqua Velva. 

Vick Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., packages of Vick’s cough 
drops and Vick’s inhalant. 

2alec Sales Service, New York, sam- 
ple packages of Pastry Pygmys. 

Dr. Miles Medical Company, Elkhart, 
Ind., attractive boxes containing full 
size as well as small size packages of 
Alka Seltzer and Nervine tablets. 

The Chamberlain Medicine Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, bottles of its 
lotion. 

The A H. Lewis Medicine Company, 
St. Louis, key rings and packages of 
Tums. 

L. N. Renault & Sons, Inc., Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J., sample bottles of 
Renault’s wine tonic. 

The Pharma-Craft Laboratories, 
tubes of Fresh, their new product. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, to each of the 
ladies at the Ambassador bridge, an 
Ace bridge table cover. 

The Dodge Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., gave an assortment of corks 
in cellophane bags. 

The Miller Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, to each of the men 
in attendance, a copy of Hegner’s book 
on “Retail Selling in the Drug Store.” 


The American Druggist, Drug Trade 
News, The Druggists Circular, and the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter distrib- 
uted to all the rooms in The Ambas- 
sador copies of their respective pub- 
lications. 


It is possible that some of the dis- 
tributions by manufacturers may have 
been overlooked in summaries inas- 
much as a large part of the dis- 
tribution was not under the supervision 
of the committee on arrangements, but 
the foregoing represents the dis- 
tribution so far as the committee has 
knowledge. 
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Thompson, O L VU. § Rubber 
Providence. 

Trainer, Joseph J., Hance Brothers & White 
Inc., Philadelphia, 
Treseder, Ross C., 
lanta. 

Trevisan, Louis A., 
New York. 

Tuttle, W. R., Kurlash Company. Rochester. 

Tyndall, Gavin J., George L. Claflin Company, 
Providence. 


Company, 


Coca-Cola Company, At- 


American Can Company 


Van Arsdale, H. C., 
Binghamton, N. Y 

Vance, J. W., Hoffmann-LaRoche, In Nut- B i ‘ 
ley, N. J. seardsley, 

Van Gorder, George, McKesson-Hall-Van Gor- 
der Company, Cleveland. 

Van Vieet, McKay, McKesson-Van Vieet-Ellis 
Corporation, Memphis 

Veeneman, William, Pharma-Craft and the 
Frankfort Distillery, Louisville 


W Cantwell, 


Agfa Ansco Corporation 


Birney, 
Bobst, Mrs 
Bond, 
Buck, Mrs. 


Waite, R., Walding, Kinnan & 
pany, ‘Toledo. 

Walsh, W. J., Jr, J. B 
Glastonbury, Conn 
Wasserscheid, A. A., 
Works, New York 
Waterbury, H. L., John L 
Co., Troy, N. Y 
Watermeyer, F. E., 

New York. 
Wathen, O. H., American Medicinal Spirits 
Company, Louisville 
Whalen, Vinc, American Druggist, New York 
Whidden, Ray A., Bauer & Black, Chicago 
Wilkinson, J. D., Marvel Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Williams, V. E., 
St. Louis. 
Wills, A. E., John Wyeth & Bro., Philadelphia 
Woodford, R. H., Mennan Company, Newark 
Woodruff, H. G., McKesson Pacific Drug Com- Donaldson, 
pany, Portland, Ore Dorland 
Woodside, J. T., Western Company, Chicago. Duff, Mrs 
Woodward, H. F., Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany, Ambler, Pa 
Wunderlich, G. H., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Wynne, Jesse, McKesson Van 
Company, Jackson, Miss 


Marvin Com- "arter, 


Williams Company, ‘handler, 
‘hilcott, 
‘lapham 
‘lark, Mrs. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical 


Thompson Sons & 


Fritzsche Brothers, In ‘onover, 


Monsanto Chemical Worke, 
avis, Mrs 


le Woody 


Torbert Drug Company, 


cisen 


Vleet Ellis tly, Miss 


Y "earn, Mrs. 


“att, 
Yahr, Fred E., Yahr & Lange, Inc., Milwaukee Foy, Mrs. 
Yates, H. B., Vick Chemical Company, Greens- 


boro, N. C. Frank, 


Z Fries 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 


Mrs. 


Zimmer, B. F., 
York. 

Zink, Edward, 

Zink, F. J., E. 


Garrett, 
Eli Lilly & Co., New York. Geer, Mrs. 


Fougera & Co., New York. 





Ladies Present 


Adkins, Mrs. 

Andree, Mrs. 

Appleton, Mrs. 
Applin, Mrs 
Armor, Mrs. 
Attwood, Mrs. J. G., 
V Auchincloss, Jean S., Short Hills, N. J 


Geo. F., 
Geo. M., Baltimore. 


Badgley, Mrs. 


Belsterling, 
Mre. 


Mrs. John F., 
’.. E., Philadelphia. 


Miss 
Mahlon, Philadelphia 


Mrs. 
‘arter, Mrs. Allen L., Baltimore 
Miss Margaret P., 
‘aspari, Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


J. C., Madison, N. J 


‘issold, Mrs. 
olwes, Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Cooper, Mrs 

Soster, Mrs. 

‘rossett, Mrs. 
‘rounse, Mrs. 
‘row, Miss Olive M., New York 


John W., 
O. C., Pittsburgh 
S. H., New York 
H. 1, New York. 
*. D., Bridgeport, Conn K 


W. L., 


John C., 
lickey, Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Lillian, Yonkers, N. Y 
Dorothy, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Irving K., Glencoe, Ill 
Miss Margaret M., New York. 
H., Newark, N. J. 
Carson P., Washington. 
Louis, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. J., Providence, R. I 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. R. M., Roanoke, Va. 
A. J., Charleston, 8S. C 


Gerndt, Mrs. Andrew H., 


Gilbert, Frances, Portland, Me. 
Graham, Mrs. William, 


A Groover, Mrs. F. C., 
York. 


Thos. H., Goddlettorville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia 


Hafer, Mrs. G. B., Chicago. 


Haggerty, Mrs. D. A., 
New York. 
Harris, Mrs. B. Neal, Baltimore. 


B Hayes, Mrs. P. A. 
Henderson, Mrs. A. 

Cc. M., New York. Henry, Mrs. S. C., 
Walter R., Elkhart, Ind 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


1 Hillman, Mrs. E. S., New York. 
H., Nutley, N. J. 
Philadelphia. Hoeflich, Mrs. J. 


Hoffman, Mrs. 


Conn. 
CS Holliday, Mrs. F. E., New York 
— : Howe, Mrs. J. H., St. Louis. 
C. Frank, Philadelphia Huisking, Mrs. C.’L., New York. 


Baltimore, 
Louis 
Haverford, 


Hyde, Mrs. Ruth Cook, Portland, 


E., St. 
& A. Conn. | 
A. R., Metuchen, N. J. Isaak, Mrs. A., Mt. 
A., Easton, Pa 


Joplin, Mo J 


Jewitt, Mrs. C. A., Cleveland. 


E. M., San Francisco, 
Washington Kauffman, Mrs. G. H., Columbus, 
Kiesewetter, Mrs. H. M., Nutley, 

Kiewert, Mrs. R. W., Lancaster, 
D Kimble, Mrs. H. K., Vineland, N 
Kline, Mrs. 


onves Koch, Miss A. L., 


Cc. J., Dallas New York. 


G. C., San Francisco 

Mrs. Thomas i 
Ralph E., 
. O., Chattanooga 


Wilmington, Del 


West Orange, N. J. Lehman, Mrs. H. J., Buffalo 


Libby, Mrs. C. C., Portland, Me 
E Lincoln, Mrs. C. K., Little Rock 
Littell, Mrs. S. New York. 
Luly, Mrs. R. C., Alton, Ill. 
Lund, Mrs. R. L., St. Louis. 


F M 


Magnus, Mrs. P. C., Brooklyn 
Manchester, Mrs. C. C., 
Manth, Mrs. E. H., Fort Wayne, 


Martin, Mrs. W. F., Rochester. 


Massingham, Mrs. §. 
Mennen, Mrs. W. G., Newark. 
G Merrell, Mrs. C. G., Cincinnati 


Meyer, Mrs. C. F. G., St. Louis. 


Kew Gardens, L. Michaels, Mrs. C. F., 








x Baltimore. 
Greenberg, Mrs. Ben, New York. 
Jacksonville. 


H. W., Bronxville, N. Y 
W. J., New H 


Hager, Mrs. Howard H., Middletown, N. Y. 
New York. 

Hagy, Mrs. Harry C., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Hayes, Mrs. J. F. Hayes, Bronxville, N. Y. Mrs. W. C 
, Greensboro, N. C. - . > e 
Cary, Chicago. 


Hergelroth, Mrs. H. M., Cincinnati. 
Hicks, Mrs. T. E., Princeton, N. J. 


Hineline, Mrs. H. H., Ambler, Pa. 


G., Springfield, Ohio. 
Edmund, jr., Old 


Huff, Mrs. G. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Me. Reed, Mrs. E. A., 


Vernon, N. Y. 


Jacobsohn, Mrs. Elizabeth, New York. 


Ohio. 
N. J. 
Pa. Silverberg, Mrs. S., 


Mahlon 'N., Philadelphia. 


Haverford, 
Ind. Waite, 


Massingham, Miss Esther, Crafton, Pa. serscheid, Mrs. A. A.., 
Crafton, Pa. 
Merrell, Mrs. Thurston, Cincinnati. 


San Francisco. 
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Mitiguy, Mrs. E. O., Burlington, Vt 
Murray, Mrs. W. J., jr., Columbia, S. C. 
Muth, Mrs. Charles P., Baltimore. 


N 


Neagle, Mrs. W >., New York. 

Neill, Mrs. J. W., Norwich, Conn. 
Newcomb, Mrs. E. L., Montclair, N. J. 
Norton, Mrs. J. E. Dallas. 


0 


Columbus, Ohio 


P 


Penick, Miss Margaret, Montclair, N. J 
Penick, Mrs. S. Barksdale, Montclair, N. J. 
Penick, Mrs. S. B., Jr., New York. 
Penland, Mrs. Sarah H., Waco, Texas. 
Perkins, Mrs. A. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Post, Miss A. M., New York 

Price, Mrs. H. §&., 


Greenwich, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


R 


Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ 
/ Kalamazoo, Mich 
Richardson, Mrs. Durbin, Rochester. 
Ritchey, Mrs. W. P., Brooklyn 


S 


Sage, Mrs. H. J.,.New York 
Sandahl, Mrs. L. R., Des Moines 
Schieffelin, Mrs. W. J.. Jr New 
Schiff, Mrs. Ludwig, Los Angeles 
Schrader, Mrs. E. P., St. Louis 
Schuh, Mrs. J. P., Cairo, Ill 
Shehan, Mrs. H. R., Buffalo. 
Sherman, Mrs. M. E., Des Moines 
New York 
Silvey, Mrs. C. H., Philadelphia 
Slaght, Mrs. A. M., West Orange, N. J 
Smith, Mrs. J. G., Savannah. 

Smith, Mrs. Walter V., Philadelphia 
Speckel, Mrs E., New York. 
Strong, Mrs. ” 3., Cleveland 


Thompson, Mrs. O. L., Providence R. I. 
Trevisan, Mrs. L. A., New York. 


V 


Veeneman, Mrs. William, Louisville 


Read, Mrs. G. C., 


York 


Ark. 


Pa. WwW 


Mrs. R., Toledo. 


Walsh, Mrs. W. J., ir.. Conn. 


Glastenbury 

> New York. 
‘athen, Mrs. O. H., Louisville 

Whidden, Mrs. R. A., Chicago 


Z 


Zink, Mrs. Edward, New York 








Summary of N.W. D. A. 1931 Convention 


Addresses on topics of timely interest, present- 
ing pictures of business conditions of a varied 
scope, were delivered at the several business ses- 
sions and at the annual banquet. Particularly in- 
teresting were the summaries of government work 
in surveying distribution functioning, such as the 
review of the St. Louis drug store survey. 

A pleasing alternation of business sessions and 
entertainment events was arranged by the com- 
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Addresses— 
Banquet Talks.. 
Credit Information 
Doran, J. M 
Domestic Distribution (Delahanty) 

Fess, Hon. S. D 

Principles of Drug Trade Pract 

St. Louis Drug Store Survey (Alderson). 

Statistical Work Progréiss (Ostlund) 

Welcome 

Where the Shoe Pinches (Nystrom) 
Attendance List 
Board of Control Report— 

Capper-Kelly Bill 

Credits and Collections 

Druggists’ Research Bureau 

Government Competition 

Insurance 

Legislation 

Manufacturers 

Products Liability Insurance 

Proprietary 


(Bennett)... 


Goods... 


Baker Castor Oil Company 
Coca-Cola Company 

Fletcher’s Castoria.. . 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation. . 
Lehn & Fink, Inc.. 

Lilly, Eli, & Co 


(Continued from page 3) 


mittee in charge of preparations for the meeting. 
The weather was agreeably favorable, and the en- 
joyment of the various entertainment features was 
universal. Practically continuous entertainment 
was provided for the ladies attending the meet- 
ing. The golf tournament held a special attrac- 
tion in the association cup, awarded for the lowest 
net score. This cup will remain the property of 
the association for three years, when it will be 
given to the player who has won it more than 


once or to the victor in a play-off among the three 
annual winners. An innovation at the banquet 
was a review of the past association year by the 
retiring president and a forecast of the coming 
year by the newly elected president. 

The association voted to hold its 1932 meeting 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., during the 
week of September 19. Definite consideration of 
a suggestion that the association meet on board 
a Bermuda ship was deferred. 














Index to Convention Features 


Board of Control Report (Continued )— 
Research and Relations 
Salesmen and Selling Methods. . 
Secretary’s Report 
Special Lines........ 

Uniform Accounting... 

Committee Reports— 
Arrangements and Entertainment 
Associate Membership 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S.. 
Credits and Collections........ 
Druggists Research Bureau 
Insurance 
Legislation 
Local Associations..... 
Manufacturers 
Memorials 
Nominations 
President’s Address 
Proprietary Goods..... 

Rates and Routes........... 


Research and Relations.... 


Index to Advertisements 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Merck & Co., Inc.. 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works........ 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 

Penick, S. B., & Co.. 


Committee Reports (Continued )— 
Salesmen and Selling Methods 
Special Lines.. 

Thanks 

Time and Place.. 

Uniform Accounting 
Convention Souvenirs......... 
Davis, Roblin H., Picture and Sketch 
Delegates Received .. 

Dues Are Revised 

Election and Installation 

Entertainment Features..... 

Golf Prizes..... 

Honorary President Elected 

New Officers 

Officers’ Reports 
President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Summary of Convention 


Pfizer, Charles, & Co., Inc 
Pitman-Moore Company 

Richardson Corporation 

Schieffelin & Co.. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Wyeth Chemical Company, Inc 
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HERE is no let down in Richardson's endeavor 
to supply products with an appeal to the appe- 
















tite of the fountain frequenter —and at a profit to our 
distributors. 





New Specials to meet modern fountain needs are 
constantly developed in our laboratories. Now Black 





Walnut Sundae Topping for deluxe desserts — and 
Cherry Halves that do double ( 
duty at the same cost as Whole 
Cherries. 


Winter Specials in Deals 
that are priced right — 





HOT CHOCOLATE RICH POWDER REDDY HOT POWDER 


The real hot chocolate Powder ; 
For making creamy hot chocolate 


BUTTER FUDGES 


Popular flavors that always " fudge” hot or cold on ice cream— 
smooth; rich, velvety. 







Get your share of soda fountain 
profits this winter! ee 





And as always, Richardson's 
entire line is dependably good. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


Mfrs. “Maid of Honor” Syrups; Fruits, Specialties for the Soda Fountain 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


! he, 


d Refreshing (i 


Delicious and 





Ladies and Gentlemen of the 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Coea-Cola, in its 45th 
year, congratulates 
you on your 57th an- 
nual meeting « We 
enjoyed being with 
you at Atlantie City. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





